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The  JTew  Presbyterian  Church  in 

Tucson. 

_ 

In  the  winter  of  1875-6  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Mission,  Church  was  organized 
in  Tucson  and  about  six  months  later 
Rev.  J.  E.  Anderson  of  Colorado,  was 
commissioned  for  this  charge.  The 
Secretaries  of  the  Home  Board  were 
especially  anxious  that  the  Tucson 
Mission  should  be  a  marked  success 
and  accordingly  set  about  to  find  a 
man  whose  ability  as  a  preacher  and 
adaptability  to  frontier  work  had  been 
tested  and  not  found  wanting.  It  was 
very  soon  decided  to  invite  Rev.  An¬ 
derson  to  take  this  new  and  important 
field.  Mr.  Anderson  was  the  first  min¬ 
ister  from  the  membership  of  the  Colo- 
rado  churches,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  studies  was  stationed  at  Boulder, 

1  where  in  a  few  years,  through  great 
I  endurance,  continuous  hard  labor  and 
with  characteristic  energy  and  ability 
lie  succeeded  in  building  a  handsome 
brick  church  and  united  such  a  con¬ 
gregation  as  might  have  satisfied  the 
most  successful  worker  in  the  cause- 
His  record  in  Colorado  was  what  in¬ 
duced  the  Secretaries  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board  to  urge  upon  him  the 
Tucson  field.  After  considerable  per¬ 
suasion  and  deliberation  Mr.  Anderson 
accepted  and  he  arrived  in  Tucson  a 
j  little  less  than  two  years  ago.  He  came 
I  with  a  purpose  and  determination  to 
accomplish  that  pursose.  The  field 
was  a  difficult  one  and  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  were  many  while  his 
supporters  and  encouragements  were 
few ;  even  the  Board  that  sent  him  at 
times  manifested  an  unexpected  in¬ 
difference,  but  notwithstanding  all 
this  Mr.  Anderson  struggled  on,  and 
to-day  he  is  constructing  a  church 
edifice  in  the  Court-house  plaza  that 
l  will  stand  as  a  worthy  monument  of 
his  success  for  years,  and  we  hope  for 
generations. 

The  building  was  planed  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  is  being  constructed 
under  his  personal  supervision.  He 
does  not  allow  his  other  labors,  the 
heat  or  any  other  matter  to  interfere 
with  this  duty.  During  even  the  warm-  j 
est  days  when  the  thermometer  marked 
118  degrees  in  the  shade  he  could  be 
found  among  the  workmen  superin¬ 
tending  the  laying  of  each  brick  and 
adobe,  and  carefully  watching  tin 
walls  as  they  rise  foot  by  foot  toward 
completion.  The  main  walls  were 
finished  while  we  were  in  Tucson  last 
week.  The  church  will  contain  a 
large  auditorium,  back  of  which  are 
two  commodious  parlors.  At  the  left 


hand  corner  of  the  front  will  be  a 
neatly  designed  bell-tower,  and  on  the 
right  hand  corner  a  lofty  steeple.  The 
windows  are  to  be  of  stained  glass, 
and  the  inside  furniture  will  be  of 
the  best  material,  after  latest  devices, 
all  of  which  is  to  be  sent  from  New 
York.  The  outside  is  to  be  well 
plastered  and  painted  with  a  heavy 
paint  made  expressly  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  after  which  it  will  be  penciled 
and  made  to  represent  stone.  The 
building  when  it  is  completed  will — 
aside  from  its  usefulness  to  the  com¬ 
munity — be  a  great  ornament  to  the 
town  and  without  doubt  the  finest 
structure  in  Southern  Arizona. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  Tucson  have 
contributed  liberally  to  the  building 
fund,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  C.  H.  Lord  has 
been  most  untiring  and  successful  in 
her  efforts  to  secure  aid  from  her 
numerous  and  wealthy  eastern  friends. 

Mr.  Anderson  by  his  personal  dig¬ 
nity,  practical  sense,  ability  and  Chris¬ 
tian  zeal  has  won  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  and  of  all  others  who  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  know  him  well,  and  the  Home 
Board  have  cause  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  and  Mr.  Anderson  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Tucson  Mission. 


CL* 


From  Arizona. 

Moqui  Agency,  Arizona,  Mar.  i,  1881. 

Mr.  Editor:  You  ask  for  a  description  of 
the  Moqui  people  and  customs.  You  might 
as  well  expect  a  description  of  the  mysteries 
of  Freemasonry  from  a  neophyte.  I  am  a  neo¬ 
phyte  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  language, 
social  relations,  and  religious  beliefs  and  cere¬ 
monies  are  unrevealed  almost  wholly.  After 
a  residence  here  of  a  little  less  than  three 
months,  in  which  I  have  tried  to  learn  all  I  can 
of  the  Moquis,  I  conclude  that  what  I  have 
learned,  together  with  what  I  have  read  con¬ 
cerning  them,  bears  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  whole  truth  that  the  alphabet  bears  to  the 
whole  English  language.  Much  that  has  been 
written  concerning  this  people  has  been  con¬ 
jectured  by  those  who  have  had  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  other  Pueblos  of  similar  character. 
Thus  it  has  been  stated  that  they  await  the 
coming  of  Montezuma  expectantly,  and  that 
they  keep  the  sacred  fire  burning  continually,  j 
Now,  as  to  the  former,  while  I  am  not  ready 
to  deny  it,  absolutely,  I  can  say  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  conception  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  nor  of  any  great  person  who 
is  to  be  a  deliverer,  or  who  is  worthy  of  hom¬ 
age' and  adoration.  Those  with  whom  I  have  j 
conversed  know  nothing  of  the  name  nor  | 
the  character  of  the  Montezuma  whojias  been 
enthroned  as  their  redeemer  by  American 
writers.  As  to  the  “eternal  fire,”  I  find  that 
they  have  about  all  they  can  do  togather  enough 
wood  for  their  scanty  needs,  without  keeping  | 
up  a  perpetual  fire  to  Montezuma.  If  they 
have  a  “  Great  Spirit,”  I  expect  to  find  him 
one  who  requires  no  active  service  at  their 
hand,  and  I  anticipate  that  their  conception  of 
heaven  would  be  that  of  the  Vedas — Absolute 
Rest — for  they  dislike  to  exert  themselves,  ex-  [ 
ceedingly.  If  they  have  no  God,  however  j 
their  heaven  is  more  likely  to  be  that  of'the  j 
Buddhist — Nirwana — nonentity. 

As  I  ascertain  their  beliefs  more  certainly,  ! 
I  will  publish  them  from  time  to  time.  All 
that  I  can  say  of  the  people  now,  is  that  they 
are  very  ignorant  and  superstitious.  They  live  I 
in  very  ancient  towns  and  houses.  Their 
houses  are  built  upon  very  high  rocks— from 
three  to  seven  hundred  feet — and  only  acces-  ’ 
sible  on  foot  or  on  horseback  by  a  narrow  path 
that  has  been  made  in  modern  times.  Their 
houses  are  built  very  compactly,  so  that  the 
abodes  of  several  hundred  souls  covers  only  an 
acre  or  two  of  surface.  Of  old,  each  room  was 
accessible  only  from  the  top,  by  means  of  lad¬ 
ders,  but  now  by  small  doors  through  which 
but  one  person  can  pass  at  a  time. 

They  are  a  gentle,  quiet  people,  slow  to 
change,  and  yet  professedly  anxious  to  learn 
American  customs  and  trades.  1  had  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  their  chiefs,  recently— ten  in  number — • 
from  whom  the  universal  expression  was  plea¬ 
sure  at  the  prospect  of  a  school  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  As  yet,  we  have  no  building,  and  even 
for  ourselves  only  a  rude  house  of  two  rooms, 
built  by  myself  after  our  arrival  here,  and  con¬ 


structed  after  the  plan  of  a  stockade;  made  of 
perversely  crooked  poles,  such  as  baffle  des-  j 
cription,  and  while  building  I  sometimes 
thought  they  would  finally  baffle  all  effort  to 
construct  a  shelter  worthy  the  name  of  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  hogan,  but  it  is_  -finished ; 
covered,  daubed,  and  plastered  with  mud ; 
ceiled  with  unbleached  muslin,  walls  white¬ 
washed  nicely;  no  floor,  but  ground  covered 
with  nice  fleecy  sheepskins  for  carpet;  door 
and  window  frames  made  of  old  boxes,  and 
the  doors  ditto,  as  also  all  cupboards  and 
shelves;  our  table  made  of  the  extra  side¬ 
boards  from  the  wagon  which  I  brought  in. 
The  Moquis  pronounced  our  house  “  lolomaia,” 
which,  being  interpreted,  is  good  or  fine.  In¬ 
deed,  we  think  it  very  nice,  though  it  can  only 
be  temporary,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  real 
house  built  in  the  summer,  the  lumber  for  i 
which  will  cost  $100  per  thousand  feet. 

Please  excuse  the  digression,  but  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  work  I  suppose  you 
must  know  some  of  the  obstacles  and  incon¬ 
veniences  of  the  field,  and  this  of  securing 
suitable  buildings  is  one  of  the  first.  We  can 
build  of  stone  in  the  spring  after  it  ceases  freez¬ 
ing,  but  it  will  still  be  expensive,  as  lumber  is 
necessary  for  doors,  windows,  floors,  etc. 

The  Moquis  are  a  remarkably  peaceable 
tribe,  and  will  not  even  defend  themselves  in 
their  rights  of  property.  Being  sometimes  de¬ 
prived  of  parts  of  their  crops  by  the  Navajos, 
they  invariably  submit  their  grievances  to  dis-  1 
interested  parties  for  arbitration.  One  of  their  I 
chiefs  is  called  Nahe,  which  signifies  peace-  I 
maker.  On  one  occasion  some  of  his  people  j 
got  into  a  difficulty  with  outside  parties  in  a  || 
horse  trade,  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  j 
member  of  his  tribe  defrauded  the  other  party.  | 
After  failing  to  settle  the  difficulty  otherwise, 
Nahe  gave  one  of  his  own  horses,  and  thereby  j 
secured  a  settlement  of  peace,  lie  has  a  very 
kindly  face,  as  have  many  of  them.  They  all 
seem  to  have  significant  names.  We  have  one 
with  us  whose  name  is  Polaki,  and  signifies 
sunflower;  his  wife,  Okon,  which  signifies  ! 
land;  his  eldest  child,  Paubi,  which  signifies  j 
flower;  his  youngest  child,  Nosiga,  signi¬ 
fies  corn-tassle.  One  of  their  chief’s  name 
signifies  molasses,  given  him,  I  presume,  from 
his  fondness  for  that  article.  Another  is  called 
Louse — perhaps  from  his  diminutive  size —  j 
this  being  an  insect  quite  familiarly  known 
among  them. 

This  manner  of  naming  things  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  them,  however.  Thus,  the 
Navajos  call  a  minister  “  the  one  who  wears  a 
long  coat.”  They  called  their  former  mis¬ 
sionary  “  The  man  whom  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  die.”  He  was  in  consumption,  and  looked 
as  though  he  might  die  at  any  hour ;  and  yet 
continued  living  for  many  months,  roor  man 
like  many  he  was  dying  daily,  physically,  but 
best  of  all,  he  had  longbefore  learned  the  secret 
of  dying  unto  sin,  and  now  he  possesses  life 
where  there  is  no  death. 


They  are  n.1 1  fond  of  music,  and  the  Nava- 
jos  call  ourorgan  “  the  Big  Wood  that  Sings.” 
My  present  work  is  to  learn  the  language,  and 
while  doing  so,  I  am  also  instructing  Polaki  in 

t 

English.  I  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  get  their 
language,  but  it  is  a  pleasant  and  most  interest- 

Ii ng  work.  Yours,  in  the  work, 

Chas.  A.  Taylor. 

The  Citizen. 
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SO  I  TlIEAtmi  B.Y  ARIZONA. 

Looking  down  the  oanon  from  Camp 
Bowie,  a  beautiful  view  may  be  had 
i  of  a  portion  of  the  San  Simeon  Plains. 
In  August,  when  the  grass  is  dried  up, 
it  fails  to  impress  one  as  it  would  in 
the  early  spring-months,  when  the 
hill-sides  and  plain  are  literally  strewn 
with  flowers.  Enough  of  graina-grass 
grows  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  post 
I  to  afford  abundant  pasturage  for  all 
stock.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
lime,  and  is  hence  a  fruitful  source  of 
bowel  disorders  among  new-comers. 
The  post  garden  was  quite  productive, 
and  gave  a  fair  supply  of  vegetables, 
its  limited  size  being  the  only  trouble. 

Crossing  the  spur  of  the  Chiricahua 
;  range  south  of  Camp  Bowie,  we  came 
I  to  the  present  location  of  the  Chirica¬ 
hua  Apache  agency.  Going  from  the 
[  plain  east  toward  the  mountain,  the 
grass  becomes  abundant,  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  more  varied,  and  the  hills  are 
covered  with  a  fair  growth  of  pine  and 
oak.  It  is,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  most 
desirable  cattle-ranges  in  Arizona, 
having  in  many  respects  the  general 
character  of  the  valley  of  the  Ban 
Simeon,  but  with  more  and  better  pas¬ 
ture.  Water  is  abundant  enough  for 
herding  purposes,  though  it  does  not 
extend  far  out  of  the  mountains  into 
the  plains  during  the  dry  season. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  creek-bed 
there  is  a  fine  growth  of  button- wood, 
oak,  and  the  small  variety  of  walnut. 
The  large  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to 
the  agency,  with  the  Indian  ponies,  in 
all  numbering  several  hundred  head 
of  animals,  were  ranging  at  will  about 
the  immediate  vicinity,  all  looking  in 
good  condition,  and  without  percepti- 
I  bly  diminishing  the  pasturage. 

Sulphur  Spring,  twenty-five  miles 
west  of  this  agency  and  fifteen  east  of . 
the  Dragoon  Mountains,  is  likewise  an] 
important  location,  from  its  abundant 
'  supply  of  good  grass.  Before  reach- 
jing  it  the  road  for  miles  lay  through 
ja  dense  growth  of  saccaton-grass, 
which  was  of  infinitely  less  value  than 
the  shorter  grama  that  fairly  covered 
the  ground  at  the  springs.  Without 
exception,  this  was  the  best  location 
for  this  we  had  seen.  Associated  with 
it  were  a  number  of  other  Bpecios  of 
scarcely  less  value.  The  water  is  I 


warm,  but  sufficient  for  grazing  pur¬ 
poses.  The  neighboring  Dragoon 
Mountains  are  yet  in  possession  of  the 
Indians,  but  will  some  day  offer  de¬ 
sirable  locations  for  stock-ranches. 
There  are  several  fine  springs  in  them. 
The  grass  within  reach  of  them  is  near¬ 
ly  inexhaustible. 

The  upper  crossing  of  the  San  Pe¬ 
dro  is  thirty  miles  south  of  west  from 
Sulphur  Spring.  The  road  to  it  near¬ 
ing  the  river  lay  through  a  dense 
growth  of  mesquite,  ana  dwarfed 
1  pines.  Quite  a  largo  number  of  cattle 
roam  over  the  adjacent  region.  At 
this  crossing  there  is  little  or  nothing 
done  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  though 
a  few  miles  below  along  the  stream  a 
mixed  Mexican  and  American  popu¬ 
lation  has  occupied  the  land.  They 
have  productive  farms,  and  supply 
much  barley  and  corn  for  the  Territory. 
All  tlio  ordinary  vegetables  of  the 
country  grow  well  there.  There  are 
now  several  thousand  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  divide  south  of  this  is 
too  dry  to  be  of  any  use,  except  when 
cattle  can  be  driven  either  to  the 
Cienega  or  San  Pedro  for  water  from 
the  hills.  The  soil  is  largely  made  up 
of  6and  and  gravel  detritus  from  the 
adjacent  higher  ground.  Near  the 
Cienega  there  is  a  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  saccaton-grass  on  the  flats, 
which,  though  of  little  value  in  itself, 
indicates  that  the  soil  is  capable  of 
producing  more  important  crops.  The 
prevailing  vegetation  on  the  hills  is 
the  ubiquitous  creosote-plant. 

South  of  the  Cienega  the  Santa  Rita 
Mountains  rise  probably  10,500  feet! 
above  the  sea.  Tucson  lies  west  of] 
them ;  and  east  wo  have  the  head-  | 
waters  of  the  Cienega.  Davidson’s 
Spring  is  on  the  road  to  the  Sonoita, 
and  twelve  miles  from  the  Cienega. 
Here  there  is  found  a  good  spring, 
and  plenty  of  forage  in  the  country 
near  by. 

Following  to  the  south,  we  ascended 
first  through  a  fine  valley,  with  every- 
j  where  abundance  of  grama  and  bunch 
grasses.  Lateral  valleys,  here  and 
there  connected  with  the  main  one  and 
the  hills  between,  besides  being  well  1 
covered  with  the  above-named  grasses, 
had  oak,  pine,  and  mesquite  clumps, 
the  whole  combining  into  a  landscape 
of  more  than  usual  attractiveness.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  small  stream  ran 
through  the  valley,  supplying  enough 
of  water  for  all  purposes  except  irriga- 
I  tion. 

I  The  valley  gradually  narrows  into 
a  canon,  and  then  ‘‘heads  out”  on  a 
ridge,  which  once  crossed,  we  were 
again  in  the  Cienega,  but  much  near¬ 
er  its  head.  We  had  in  twenty  miles 
reached  a  point  the  river  takes  a  much 
greater  distance  to  gain.  Here  a  wide, 
boautiful  viow  opened  up  before  us ; 
for  mips,  south,  east,  and  west,  the 
magnificent  rolling  plain  sjiread  out. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  promised  land  for 
stock-raising.  Every  foot  of  the  sur¬ 
face  was  covered  with  grass.  Toward 
the  base  of  the  Santa  Rita  beautiful 
clumps  of  oak  were  growing.  They 
were  just  dense  enough  to  afford  a 


shade,  and  yet.  did  not  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  grass.  There  was 
no  undergrowth  of  bushes,  so  that  the 
scene  would  fairly  bear  comparison 
with  a  park.  Streams,  with  water, 
warm  but  pure,  from  the  mountain, 
were  flowing  down  almost  every  ra¬ 
vine.  Springs  broke  out  from  the 
ground  frequently,  and  usually  fur¬ 
nished  a  large  volume  of  water.  High¬ 
er  up  on  the  mountain-side  pine  and 
scrub-oaks  were  growing  abundantly. 
The  supply  of  lumber  for  Tucson 
comes  from  this  mountain.  It  sold  at 
$125  per  thousand  feet.  The  dwarf 
Sonora  deer  and  the  black-tail  were 
ranging  in  great  numbers  over  the 
hills.  I  have  never  seen  them  so  abun¬ 
dant  as  in  this  region. 

The  same  character  of  country  ex¬ 
tended  past  the  now  abandoned  site  of 
Camp  Crittenden  to  within  a  few  miles  I 
of  the  Sonora  line. 

The  Sonoita  Yalley  proper  begins  at 
Camp  Crittendeu,  thence  extending 
south.  For  fertility  of  soil  it  is  un¬ 
surpassed  in  Arizona.  At  one  ranch 
we  saw  about  one  hundred  acres  cov¬ 
ered  with  corn  that  would  equal  any 
in  Illinois,  It  stood  on  an  average 
over  10  feet  high,  and  was  splendidly 
eared.  What  the  Boil  was  capable  of 
doing  had  it  been  properly  cultivated 
I  do  not  know,  but  this  field  was 
literally  overrun  with  the  large  sun¬ 
flower  and  other  equally  vile  weeds. 
The  sight  of  such  a  crop  of  weeds  and 
corn  on  the  same  Boil  was  certainly 
indicative  of  an  abounding  fertility, 
and  naturally  enough  suggested  the 
question  as  to  how  much  heavier  eith¬ 
er  would  have  been  without  the  other. 
Potatoes  of  good  quality  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Bame  soil,  and  gave  an 
abundant  yield.  Watermelons,  onions, 
and  smaller  vegetables  grew  luxur¬ 
iantly.  Bordering  the  stream  was  a 
tangled  mass  of  vegetation  bo  dense 
that  a  way  had  to  be  cut  through  it. 

That  this  valley  in  no  distant  past 
supported  a  much  larger  population 
than  at  present  is  evident  from  the 
abandoned  dwellings,  some  bo  old  as 
to  be  falling  from  age.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  the  incessant  raids  of  the 
Apaches  may  have  been  the  cause. 
The  wator-supply  failing  may  possibly 
explain  the  desertion  of  the  ranches 
higher  up  the  valley. 

The  Sonoita  Creek  rises  and  sinks 
several  times  within  twelve  miles  be¬ 
low  old  Camp  Crittenden. 

Camp  Lowell  is  situated  six  miles 
north  of  Tucson,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2,500  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

A  small  stream  flows  by  the  post,  sup¬ 
plying  water  enough  for  it  and  also 
allowing  irrigation  of  some  small 
fields.  The  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz, 
in  which  Tucson  is  situated,  has 
along  the  river  a  belt  of  fertile 
land,  on  which  the  Mexicans  raise  two 
crops  annually,  by  sowing  the  barley 
and  wheat  in  Novembor  and  cutting 
it  in  May.  Corn  may  be  planted  in 
the  same  ground  in  June  and  matured 
in  October.  It  is  worth  noting,  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  character  of  much  of 


the  soil  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
that  in  some  places  the  Mexicans  and 
Indians*  have  for  year  after  year  been 
using  the  bame  soil  over  and  over 
again,  removing  through  their  crops 
the  elements  of  plant-life  without  even 
the  pretenso  of  returning  anything  in 
fertilizers,  and  still  reaping  fair  crops. 

To  sum  up,  the  following  statements 
are  probaly  correct  concerning  those 
portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
through  whioh  we  were  moving  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  :  first,  that  the 
soil,  particularly  that  resulting  from 
decomposition  of  the  volcanic  and  sed¬ 
imentary  rocks,  possesses  the  ele¬ 
ments  requisite  for  vegetable  growth, 
and  will  produce  crops  when  water 
sufficient  for  irrigation  purposes  can 
be  had ;  second,  that  almost  all  points 
accessible  to  water  enough  for  herds 
can  be  utilized  as  grazing-ground 
third,  that  the  forests,  though  local¬ 
ized,  contain  timber  enough  for  th< 
wants  of  these  regions  for  many  years; 
fourth,  that  large  areas,  now  aban¬ 
doned  for  want  of  water,  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated  by  a  system  of  tanks  which, 
during  the  times  of  plenty,  shall  store 
the  surplus  water  for  future  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  critical  growing  times  of  the 
crops  ;  fifth,  that  under  the  conjoined 
influences  of  agriculture  and  forest- 
culture  the  excessive  waste  of  water 
in  surface  drainage  and  in  rapid  evap¬ 
oration  will  be  lessened,  thus  procur¬ 
ing  from  the  same  rain-fall  more  last¬ 
ing  benefit ;  sixth,  that  the  prevailing 
deseases  are  of  less  than  usual  fatal¬ 
ity,  and  can,  in  many  cases,  be  ab¬ 
solutely  prevented  or  readily  cured, 
and  that  these  diseases  will  diminish 
in  frequency  and  severity  as  the  coun¬ 
try  is  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  immigrant  must  not  anticipate 
seeing  an  immense  stretch  of  country 
everywhere  alternating  in  beauty  be¬ 
tween  greenswards,  heavy  forests, 
and  abundance  of  water,  like  the 
familiar  spots  of  the  East.  He  must 
expect  at  present  to  find  sterility  and 
aridity  impressing  their  hard  lines  on 
every  feature  of  the  landscape;  but  he 
must  also  remember  that  Utah,  so 
j  large  a  portion  of  which  is  now  cov- 
!  ered  with  farms,  with  vineyards  laden 
with  fruit,  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
almost  as  unpromising  as  either  Ari¬ 
zona  or  New  Mexico  now  is;  that  it  is 
still  within  the  memory  of  man  that 
prophets  of  ill-omen  predicted  that 
j  California,  now  one  of  the  granaries 
I  of  the  Union,  could  never  furnish 
flour  enough  for  her  own  use.  We 
may  fairly  expect,  under  the  demands 
of  our  increasing  population,  that 
these  waste  places  will  be  redeemed 
and  made  tributary  to  our  civilization. 
Labor,  here  as  elsewhere,  will  bring 
its  reward,  but  acres  of  waving,  ma¬ 
turing  crops  will  not  come  unearned. 
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THE  SABBATH. 


Services  in  the  Different  Churches 


A  DISTINGUISHED  CLERGYMAN, 


Catholic — Presbyterian  —  Methodist — Indi¬ 
ans  to  be  Educated  by  the  Government — 
Pimas  and  San  Carlos  Children. 


Services  in  the  churches  were  well  attended 
yesterday,  and  the  sermons  preached  by  the 
clergy  of  the  various  denominations  were 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  At  the 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

In  the  morning,  Rev.  J.  M.  Merrill  officiated. 
The  music  was  well  rendered  by  an  amateur 
choir,  with  whom  the  congregation  joined. 
The  clergyman  took  his  text  from 

Hebrews,  vi,  19:  "Which  hope  we  have  as 
an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and 
which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil.” 

To  prepare  the  mind  of  the  audience  for  the  full 
meaning  of  the  text  mention  was  first  made  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written,  It  was  a  time  of  trial  for  the  Hebrew 
Christians.  As  Christians,  they  were  exposed  to 
the  malice  of  their  own  kindred,  the  unbelieving 
Jews;  as  Jews,  to  the  proud  sneer  of  the  Greeks;  as 
Jew  and  Christian,  to  the  persecutions  of  Rome. 

The  epistle  itself  is  a  clear  exposition  of  Christ’s 
sacrificial  work. 

The  royal  prieshood,  the  great  High  Priest,  whose 
coming  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  had  been 
foreshadow'ed  and  longed  for  through  twenty  cen¬ 
turies  of  anxious  awaiting,  had  now  appeared,  The 
last  sacrifice  had  been  offered.  The  mediator  of  a 
new  covenant,  having  finished  his  scrificial  work,  had 
entered  within  the  veil,  there  forever  to  intercede  for 
the  human  race. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grand  argument  which  runs 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  epistle,  appear 
the  words  of  the  text,  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  work.  The  outcome  of  that  work  is  the 
Christian’s  hope.  It  is  begotten  by  faith,  and  when 
possessed  by  the  soul  is  like  an  anchor,  holding 
securely  the  one  who  possesses  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
storms  and  temptations  of  life. 

The  ground  of  this  hope  is  two-fold.  It  rests, 
first,  upon  revelation,  and  secondly  upon  the  fact 
that  all  the  promises  of  that  revelation  had  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  oath,  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  act  of 
God  or  man.  This  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the 
context. 

The  difference  between  a  worldly  hope  and  the 
Christian’s  hope  was  then  illustrated. 

A  condemned  criminal,  with  the  gallows  before 
him,  has  hope.  Take  it  away,  and  despair  would 
produce  death.  But  it  is  only  hope  of  escape  or 
pardon  or  reprieve.  It  is  based  on  clemency  or  pity, 
not  on  justice. 

The  murderer,  who  is  justly  condemned,  has  no 
hope  which  is  founded  on  justice.  If  he  is  pardoned 
it  is  by  an  act  of  executive  clemency,  He  escapes 
the  power  of  the  law,  but  the  guilt  of  his  sin  remains 
upon  his  conscience  forever. 

Not  so  the  soul  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
That  blood  takes  away  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  power 
of  sin.  The  ground  of  the  Christian's  hope  is  far 
different  from  the  ground  of  a  mere  worldly  hope. 

It  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  justified.  Justice 
has  no  further  claims  upon  him.  Christ's  work  satis¬ 
fied  every  claim  of  justice.  The  true  believer  is  freed 
from  the  power  and  the  guilt  of  sin. 

As  the  ground  of  the  Christian’s  hope  is  better,  so 
the  hope  itself  is  better,  than  any  worldly  hope. 


Again,  this  hope  of  the  text  is  the  outcome  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  pa¬ 
tience  experience,  and  experience  hope.  Christianity 
is  a  religion  of  experience.  No  argument  or  sophistry 
avails  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  one  who  has  tasted 
God's  goodness.  To  taste  sugar  is  to  know  it  is 
sweet.  No  logic  can  convince  the  one  who  has 
tasted  that  it  is  not  sweet.  So  of  him  who  has  tasted 
God’s  goodness.  He  knows  that  religion  gives  him 
happiness  and  peace. 

What  must  be  the  hope  that  is  the  outcome  of  ex¬ 
perience  ?  Nothing  can  shake  or  destroy  it.  It  is 
an  anchor  of  the  soul.  This  anchor,  held  by  the 
chain  of  faith,  enters  within  the  veil  and  rests  upon 
the  Rock  of  Ages.  The  bark  of  life  may  swing  far 
out  upon  the  ocean  of  time,  but  it  is  anchored  safely 
within  the  haven  of  rest  and  peace. 

What  need  of  such  a  hope  in  our  day  !  Look 
where  we  will,  we  see  frail  human  barks,  driven  be¬ 
fore  the  winds  with  all  sails  set,  with  the  rocks  just 
ahead,  and  no  anchor.  The  only  safety  for  the  soul 
is  to  be  anchored  to  Christ.  In  Him  we  are  safe; 
without  Him  we  are  ever  in  danger  of  destruction. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

At  San  Agustin  there  was  mass  at  7  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  at  half-past  nine  o’clock 
high  mass  was  celebrated.  The  music  by 
the  regular  church  choir  was  very  fine. 

Rev.  Father  Antonio  Jouvenceau  preached  j 
from  the  following  text:  “To  make  good  use  1 
of  the  time.” 

He  said  his  hearers  had  the  strongest  motives  for 
the  observance  of  the  above.  Time  was  precious, 
when  it  was  considered  how  vast  were  the  interests  j 
which  hung  on  a  single  moment  of  life,  men  could 
not  afford  to  disregard  its  importance. 

Time  was  short.  The  lease  of  life  accorded  to  the 
most  fortunate  of  his  listeners  was  terribly  short  com¬ 
pared  with  the  infinity  beyond.  But  none  knew  the 
hour  of  reckoning.  It  came  as  a  thief  in  the  night. 
The  multiplicity  of  duties  crowded  into  the  life-time 
of  man  left  no  room  for  doubt,  hesitancy  or  idleness. 
However  short  the  span  might  be,  if  crowded  with 
duty  well  done,  it  was  complete,  and  to  those  who 
live  the  allotted  years  marked  by  the  psalmist  as  the 
limit,  a  great  responsibility  attached.  Their  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  greater  and  more  would  be  demanded 
of  them. 

The  loss  of  time  is  irreparable.  This  was  a  serious 
reflection.  The  action  of  a  moment  could  mark  the 
thread  of  a  life  and  the  minute  had  glided  by  never 
to  return.  A  day's  indulgence  might  lead  to  years  of 
suffering,  and  by  a  similar  analogy  a  misspent  life 
would  entail  an  infinitude  of  remorse. 

How  should  we  make  good  use  of  the  time? 

First,  we  should  review  the  hours  misspent  and 
draw  from  them  valuable  lessons  for  future  guidance. 
Many  a  man  in  the  full  tide  of  iniquity  has  been  sud¬ 
denly  arrested  on  his  downward  course  by  a  flash  of 
memory.  In  the  midst  of  revelry  a  shadow  inter¬ 
poses,  some  half-forgotten  vision  of  purity  and  inno¬ 
cence.  Heed  it,  it  is  a  good  inspiration  seeking  to 
make  headway  against  the  demons  which  surround  it. 
The  reverend  father  said,  When  once  the  mind  is  re¬ 
called  to  a  rational  review  of  lost  time  it  naturally 
seeks  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  present,  and  to 
guard  against  the  waste  of  the  precious  moments 
given  by  an  all-wise  Father  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  sure. 

In  conclusion,  he  spoke  eloquently  of  the  divine 
ministry  of  the  Saviour  and  the  many  works  that  He 
performed,  all  of  which  had  transpired  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years.  What  an  example  for  His 
children  to  follow.  A  little  reflection  would  teach 
the  best  of  us  that  vastly  more  could  be  accomplished 
in  the  space  allowed  for  work  in  this  world  than  is 
ever  done.  Duty  is  around  and  about  us  on  every 
side.  In  the  most  trivial  things,  at  the  lightest  mo¬ 
ments,  a  kind  word,  a  happy  thought,  a  tender  touch, 
dedicated  to  Him  who  gave  us  life,  are  opportunities 
which  we  should  not  fail  to  seize  upon  and  impiove.  j 
He  closed  with  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul,  we  should 
all  make  the  best  use  of  time. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  EVENING. 

At  half  past  seven  oclock  in  the  evening,  a 
large  number  of  persons  assembled^  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  hear  Rev.  S.  Jack- 
son,  D.  D.,  who  took  the  place  of  Rev.  Wm. 
Gill  Mills. 


The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  been  sent  I 
to  the  territory  by  the  government  to  obtain  ! 
sixteen  Indian  children  from  the  Pima  and 
San  Carlos  agencies  for  the  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute,  Virginia,  where  they  will  receive  an  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  In  addition,  the  boys 
will  be  taught  a  trade  and  the  girls  instructed 
in  sewing,  cooking,  etc.  Of  the  number, 
four  will  be  girls  and  twelve  boys.  The  son 
of  Antonio,  the  head  chief  of  the  Pimas,  and 
six  of  his  companions  have  already  been 
selected. 

The  government  now  has  four  Indian 
schools,  one  at  Carlyle,  Pennsylvania,  which 
has  200  scholars,  representing,  eighteen  In¬ 
dian  tribes;  one  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon, 
having  60  pupils;  another  in  North  Carolina,  : 
and  the  fourth,  in  connection  with  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute,  has  a  list  of  loo  scholars. 

Sending  Indians  to  these  schools  is  a  new 
departure  of  the  government.  The  first 
school  under  its  charge  was  established  one 
year  and  a-half  ago.  An  Indian  school  was 
established  by  Captain  Platt,  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  about  seven  years  ago  at  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  and  it  is  probable  the 
government  took  the  idea  from  this. 

The  schools  have  been  established  for  so 
short  a  time  that  the  results  of  this  system  of 
educating  the  wily  red  man  can  not  be  de¬ 
termined  as  yet.  It  is  the  intention  of  those 
in  charge  to  send  the  Indian  youths  and  ! 
maidens  back  to  their  tribes  when  they  are 
judged  to  be  sufficiently  educated,  from  which 
good  results  may  be  expected,  as  they  will 
act  as  agents  for  disseminating  the  learning  j 
and  accomplishments  of  the  whites. 

Dr.  Jackson  has  charge  of  the  missionary  j 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  ' 
Pacific,  and  is  known  as  the  bishop  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  His  field  of  operations 
embraces  the  territory  from  Alaska  to  Mexico, 
a  very  wide  area  of  country,  but  his  wonder¬ 
ful  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  is  practically  ubiquitous, 
and  covers  his  diocese  often  more  than  once 
in  ayear,  being  to-day  near  the  southern  bound¬ 
aries  of  Arizona,  and  perhaps  a  few  weeks  hence 
among  the  ice  fields  of  Alaska.  He  is  the 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian , 
a  neatly  illustrated  sixteen-page  monthly — a 
decided  acquisition  to  the  religious  periodical 
literature  of  the  country. 

The  reverend  gentleman  took  for  his  text 
ist  Peter  v.  7,  “He  careth  for  you.”  He  said: 

God’s  care  is  over  all,  but  his  special  care  is  toward 
Christians.  This  is  seen  in  numerous  instances  in 
bible  history  ;  also,  in  the  special  interpositions  of 
God's  Providence  toward  his  church  in  various  event¬ 
ful  periods  of  her  existence,  when  threatened  by  per¬ 
secutions  or  other  disasters.  This  special  care  was 
manifested  not  only  in  temporal  but  also  in  spiritual 
things — in  the  provisions  made  by  God  for  man’s 
salvation.  This  special  care  was  further  manifested, 
not  only  to  communities  and  churches,  but  equally  to 
individuals.  There  was  a  special  Providence  that 
marked  out  and  controlled  the  individual  life.  This 
same  care  was  exercised  toward  the  lowly  as  well  as 
the  exalted — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich — the  ignor¬ 
ant  as  well  as  the  educated.  The  comfort  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  be  drawn  from  the  text  are,  that  if 
God  thus  cared  for  us,  we  had  one  to  care  for  us  who  I 
was  infinitely  wise,  and  consequently  well  acquainted  ' 
with  our  wants— infinitely  loving,  and,  therefore, 
would  only  devise  what  was  good — infinitely  power 
ful,  and  therefore  able  to  execute  what  His  love  and 
wisdom  considered  best,  and  unchangeable  in  its 
fervency  and  duration. 

Rev.  Wm.  Gill  Mills  received  into  the/ 
Methodist  Church  last  night,  after  the  ser¬ 
vice,  seven  new  members. 


The  Aztec  Ruins. 

A  correspondent  at  the  Whitfe  Moun¬ 
tain  agency,  Arizona,  describes  the  traces 
of  ancient  ruins  in  that  neighborhood  : 

“I  examined  some  ancient  ruins  less 
than  two  miles  from  the  military  post, 
up  the  east  branch  from  the  White  river. 
The  main  buildings  are  of  sandstone, 
the  ledges  of  which  are  found  in  the 
bluffs,  about  a  mile  distant.  The  out¬ 
lying  buildings  were  no  doubt  con¬ 
structed  of  wood  or  adobe,  on  stone 
foundations ;  but  the  debris  ot  the  main 
building,  which  covers  about  two  acres 
of  ground  to  an  average  height  of  about 
six  feet,  would  indicate  that  they  were 
entirely  of  stone.  The  form  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  nearly  square,  and  set  due  north 
and  south.  Some  of  the  outlying  build-  » 
ings  were  circular,  being  the  first  of  that 
form  I  have  discovered  among  the 
ancient  ruins.  No  explorations  have  yet 
been  made  at  that  point,  but  some  four 
miles  below  and  north  of  White  river, 
an  examination  was  made  and  a  few 
flint  arrow  heads  obtained,  being  the 
1  first  indications  I  have  yet  heard  of,  of 
anything  of  a  warlike  character  taken 
from  any  of  the  ruins  in  the  territory. 
Owing  to  the  little  interest  heretofore 
taken  in  the  subject,  scarcely  anything 
of  a  definite  character  has  yet  been  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  long  extinct  and  forgotten 
race,  who  in  their  day  must  have  been  a 
great  nation.  Of  one  thing  I  am  assured, 
they  were  an  agricultural  people,  numer¬ 
ous  and  peaceable.  All  their  ruins  yet 
examined  by  me  are  along  water  courses 
j  where  there  are  rich  farming  lands,  or 
on  groat  plains  where  water  could  be 
taken  from  the  rivers  for  irrigation,  and  , 

1  the  remains  of  their  ix-rigating  ditches  f 
J  can  yet  be  traced  for  scores  of  miles, 
where  cut  through  stone  or  hard  gror 
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Arizona* 

BY  E.  CONKLIN. 

The  interest  which  Arizona  is  creating  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  it  is  well  merited.  In  its 
ruins  and  the  evidences  it  gives  of  pre-historic 
lore,  in  its  races  of  men,  and  in  its  immense 
mineral  resources,  to  say  nothing  of  its  cli¬ 
mate,  its  agriculture,  and  its  wild  and  desolate 
plains,  it  is  offering  a  field  for  all  classes. 
Much  of  the  scenery  in  this  territory  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  grand,  but  unlike  the  more  mountainous 
portions  of  our  country,  Arizona  is  particular¬ 
ly  grand  in  its  immense  broad  plains,  or  the 
so-called  deserts.  It  has,  moreover,  in  its 
Grand  Canons  of  the  Colorado  some  of  the 
most  majestic  mountain  views  of  the  world. 
The  report  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Powell,  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Surveys,  in  which  he  gives  a  history 
of  his  explorations  of  the  Colorado,  is  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  thrilling  wonders. 

The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  is  where 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  rush  through  a 

*  “Picturesque  Arizona,”  the  most  recent  and  j 
thorough  treatise  on  this  quick-coming  state  extant, 
is  published  by  the  Continent  Stereoscopic  Co.,  143d 
st.  and  3d  ave.,  N.  Y.  Price  $2. 


gorge  of  the  mountains  six  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  on  each  side.  One  canon  is  said  to 
be  so  deep  and  low  and  narrow  and  dark  that 
in  looking  up  one  may  see  the  stars  in  the  heav¬ 
ens  in  the  daytime. 

The  Maricopa  Desert,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  territory,  holds  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
regions  of  the  Colorado  river  in  the  northern 
.part  and  the  mountains  and  elevated  plateaus  : 
.of  the  eastern.  Here  is  an  endless  sea  of  ap¬ 
parent  sand  for  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  It  is  sometimes  called  The  Ninety- 
Mile  Desert.  Riding  over  this  desert  for  a  ! 
whole  day,  with  nothing  visible  but  a  horizon 
and  an  occasional  cluster  of  bleached  bones  of  i 
I  some  starved  animal,  one  may  very  readily 
lose  his  identity  with  his  own  country  and  im¬ 
agine  he  is  travelling  in  Egypt  or  upon  some 
African  desert ;  for  he  has  been  already  told 
of  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  Casa  Grande,  which 
he  is  nearing,  with  many  other  ancient  relics  of  1 
ages  lost  to  man,  and  which  are  yet  being  dis-  j 
covered  in  our  far  Southwest. 

There  are  many  of  these  deserts  in  Arizona. 

I  I  have  alluded  to  them  as  “so-called”  deserts, 

I  because  we  find  they  are  not  all  a  desert.  In  a 

trip  made  over 
one  of  these 
in  1878  with  a 
party,  one  of 
whom  was  one 
of  our  state 
geologists, 
upon  examina¬ 
tion  by  him  we  j 
found  the  top  j 
crust  of  the  ' 
ground  and  | 

that  which  gives  the  whole  an  appearance  of 
sand,  was  a  collection  of  alkaline  and  mineral 
formation  which  gives,  like  the  deposits  of  basal¬ 
tic  rocks  on  the  great  Columbia  basin,  a  rich¬ 
ness  to  the  land  capable  of  growing  almost 
anything. 

An  example  of  this  may  be  seen  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  the  western  border  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  on  one  of  these  “deserts,”  where  the 
Pima  Indians  live.  Over  the  whole  sunny  res-  | 
ervation  may  be  seen  patches  of  peas,  beans, 


pumpkins,  melons,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  I 
with  vast  fields  of  wheat,  bailey,  corn,  etc.  In 
1863  they  sold  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  wheat  and  flour  to  the  Government  garrisons 
and  to  travellers  and  miners  in  the  Gila  val¬ 
ley. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  interest  to  the 
traveller  in  this  land  is  the  system  of  pre¬ 
historic  landmarks  he  is  constantly  coming  in 
contact  with  on  all  sides.  Man  has  as  yet  de¬ 
rived  very  little  positive  knowledge  of  them  | 
from  any  research  or  investigation,  and  they  [ 
remain  to  a  large  degree  a  source  of  specula¬ 
tive  interest  to  the  traveller,  from  the  time  he 
leaves  the  Colorado  river  at  Y uma  until  he 
completes  his  journey.  It  is  in  these  features 
that  Arizona  presents  herself  as  the  land  for 
the  archaeologist,  and  the  curious  sight-seer. 
Among  the  foremost  of  these  curiosities  are 
what  is  known  as  the  “Painted  Rocks”  (Pedras 
Pintadas).  About  six  miles 
from  the  famous  Oatman’s 
Flat,  where  the  great  rapine 
and  murder  of  the  whites  by 
the  Indians  took  place  in 
1851,  on  an  extensive  plain 
encircled  by  the  famous  Ari¬ 
zona  mountains,  are  to  be 
seen  the  most  perfect  speci-  1 
mens  of  these  rocks.  They 
are  in  the  Gila  Valley  120 
miles  from  Tucson.  To  stop  1 
and  examine  these  wonders  of 
some  extinct  race  is  only  to 
enhance  the  great  enchant¬ 
ment  that  waylays  the  travel¬ 
ler  in  Arizona  on  every  hand. 
They  are  a  mass  of  rocks  evi¬ 
dently  piled  by  some  physical 
power  ages  ago.  They  are 
massed  together  in  a  heap 
about  fifty  feet  high  with  a 
proportionate  base;  and,  while 
some  are  of  a  size  that  may 
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be  lifted  by  a  man,  others 
might  be  ranked  with  bould¬ 
ers.  On  these  rocks  or 
stones  are  various  figures  and 
images,  figures  geometrical, 
comic,  and  anatomical.  A 
figure  on  one  of  the  stones 
particularly  attracted  my  attention.  It  was 
that  of  a  man  or  woman.  It  reminded  me  of 
my  first  attempt  to  draw  a  man  on  my  slate  at 
school.  A  big  round  “  O  ”  for  a  body  ;  a  little 
round  “o”  for  a  head;  two  little  straight  lines 
for  arms,  and  two  big  straight  lines  for  legs. 
This  I  classed  among  the  comicals.  Squares, 

|  circles,  triangles,  crosses,  snakes,  toads,  ver¬ 
min,  men  without  heads  and  dogs  without 
tails.  In  comparing  them  with  some  sketches 
I  made  of  the  Aztec  Calendar  Stone  in  Mexico, 
they  show  some  variations  though  a  similarity. 
The  figures  are  slightly  indented  in  the  rocks, 
and  whether  this  is  the  i  esult  of  force  at  the 
time  of  application,  or  the  chemical  substance 
used,  eating  into  the  rock,  are  questions  with 
me.  I  found  it  to  be  a  common  tradition  with 
the  Indians  that  they  were  put  there  in  the 
time  of  Montezuma,  to  record  treaties  with  the 
different  tribes.  This  would  make  them  four 
hundred  years  old.  Opinions,  however,  are  as 
|  varied  as  in  other  cases  concerning  the  archae- 
j  ology  of  this  wonderful  country.  It  is  the 
j  reader’s  turn  to  now  go  forward  and  add  to  our 
I  yet  meagre  knowledge. 

To  the  ethnologist  no  place  offers  a  wider  or 
|  better  field  than  Arizona.  No  place  in  our 
country  shows  such  a  variety  of  the  native 
American  Indian.  The  Apaches,  it  is  conce- 
j  ded,  are  the  most  desperate,  vicious,  and  cruel ; 
while  the  Pimas  and  Papagos  are  so  docile,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  thrifty,  that  they  scarcely  come 
within  the  category  of  Indians.  This  is  not 
due,  however,  to  our  policy;  for  the  missionary 
Father  De  Nica,  when  he  came  up  from  Mexi¬ 
co,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  found  these  people 
cultivating  the  soil.  For  over  three  hundred 
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years  they  have  been  known  to  follow  these 
pursuits.  How  much  longer  we  have  no  au¬ 
thentic  means  of  knowing.  Some  claim  them  ^ 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Montezumas,  having 

fled  north  from 
Mexico  after 
the  conquest  of 
Cortez. 


There  is  still 
another  class 
situated  in  the 
extreme  north¬ 
eastern  part  of 
the  territory 
who,  having  the 
same  industry, 
are  more  enter¬ 
prising  and  in¬ 
telligent.  They 
are  the  Moquis, 
Zunis,  and  Na- 
vajos.  Their 
morality  is  pro¬ 
verbial  ;  while 
that  of  the 
Pi  mas  and  Pa- 
pagos,  farther 
south,  is  de¬ 
plorable.  It  is 
supposed  these 
are  the  rem¬ 
nants  and  de¬ 
scendants  of 
the  inhabitants 
of  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibo¬ 
la,  which  Coro¬ 
nado  came 
north  to  con- 
quer,  from 
Mexico,  after 
the  conquest, 
and  under  di¬ 
rections  of  Cor¬ 
tez.  The  habits  and  various  rites  of  all  these 
different  people  are  very  essentially  dissimilar 
and  extremely  interesting.  A  description  of 
the  Pimas  or  the  Navajos  would  disappoint 

the  schoolboy  who 
starts  at  the  word 
Indian ,  with  visions 
of  scalping-knife 
and  tomahawk  and 
a  head  ornamented 
with  flying  feathers ; 
while  that  of  the 
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THE  “PAINTED  ROCKS”  OF  ARIZONA. 


Apaches  would  am¬ 
ply  compensate  him 
for  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  if  it  did  not  re¬ 


sult  in  the  night¬ 
mare. 

Much  of  the  valjev 
scenery  in  Arizona 


is  very  fine  ;  and  di¬ 
versified  to  a  great¬ 
er  extent  than  the 
popular  understand¬ 
ing  suggests.  And 
there  is  much  more 
of  it.  The  climate 
has  been  likened  to 
that  of  Italy :  and  I 
would  verify  this  to 
a  great  extent.  The 
wonderful  aerial  il¬ 
lusion  of  the  mi¬ 
rage  there  produced, 
is  equalled  only  by 
the  Fata  Morgana , 
in  Italy.  I  have  seen 
whole  cities  floating 
in  the  air.  One  I 
saw  in  the  month  of 
August,  1877,  I  will 
describe.  It  was  on 
the  Maricopa  desert 
in  latitude  330,  longi¬ 
tude  1120.  To  our 
left,  we  looked  out 
upon  what  seemed 
to  be  the  ocean’s 
deep  with  a  sandy 
beach.  To  the  left, 


// 


down  the  shore,  was  the  “  Round  Tow¬ 
er  ”  and  a  fortress  extending  out  into 
the  sea.  Above  was  a  round,  turreted 
building,  massive,  with  ships  anchored 
near  it,  and  others  approaching.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  a  line  of  ships,  with  silver 
sails,  were  cruising  along  the  shore ; 
while  lower  down,  off  from  the  great 
fort,  came  slowly  up  a  ponderous  man- 
of-war  with  its  broadsides  to,  flying  the 
American  flag.  Beyond,  out  on  the 
mightv  deep,  rose  an  island  profusely 
decorated  with  houses,  castles,  church¬ 
es,  whose  spires  lifted  their  lofty  heads 
well  into  the  silver  clouds  above.  The 
whole  was  capped  by  a  huge  white 
cloud.  On  the  shore  numerous  per¬ 
sons  could  be  indistinctly  seen  gliding, 
phantom-like,  to  and  fro.  This  was  the 
great  vision  painted  on  the  canvas  of 
nature’s  immense  firmament  by  the 
great  Natural  Painter. 

It  might  seem  pertinent  that,  at  a 
time  when  this  territory  is  so  rapidly 
growing  in  all  interests  and  people 
flocking  into  its  midst,  the  moral  and 
religious  interests  should  keep  pace 
with  the  secular.  Many  structures 
erected  by  the  old  Jesuits  from  Mexi¬ 
co,  still  stand— some  in  ruins,  some  in 
a  state  of  preservation,  but  only  one 
which  is  made  use  of  at  the  present 
day — that  of  Stt'n  Xavier  del  Bac. 
This  cathedral  was  founded  in  1690. 
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ARRIVAL  OF  NEW  INDIAN  STUi)ENTs\: 

Sixteen  new  Indian  students,  two  girls 
and  fourteen  young  men  and  boys,  have 
arrived  at  Hampton  from  Arizona,  col¬ 
lected  under  order  of  the  Government, 
with  others  for  Carlisle,  by  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  Superintendent  of  Presbyterian 
missions  in  that  Territory,  whose  recent 
book  on  Alaska  has  introduced  many  to 
that  wonderful  addition  ‘oour  dominions, 
and  his  assistant  Mr  Conklin,  who 

has  had  long  ncqna  t  .  with  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  West,  n.  s  experience.  a3 
correspondent  and  artist  of  Frank  Leslie’s. 

The  new  coiners  represent  five  different 
though  more  or  less  affiliated  tribes. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  widely  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  Dakotas  in  habits  and 
modes  of  life,  as  they  are  by  latitude,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  bearing 
of  all  these  differences  upon  their  educa¬ 
tion  at  Hampton,  while  it  is  well  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  hold  upon  as  many  tribes  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Three  of  the  young  men  are  of  the  Ap¬ 
aches,  the  most  warlike  of  the  southern 
tribes,  in  this  respect  most  like  the  Sioux.  ' 
The  hostile  Apaches,  whose  famous  chief  i 
Victoria,  was  recently  killed,  constitute,  ' 
however,  but  a  small  band,  most  of  the 
tribe  being  peacefully  settled  on  their  res¬ 
ervation.  The  success  of  this  effort  for 
the  improvement  of  their  children  cannot 
but  have  a  great  effect  in  turning  the 
tribe  towards  civilization- 

Two  of  those  from  the  Apache  agency, 
though  under  twenty,  have  been  employed 
by  the  Government  as  scouts,  one  of 
them  having  had  two  or  three  years’  ex 
poriencc,  and  brought  in  several  parties  of 
hostile  Apaches.  Doth  of  these  talk  some 
English.  The  third  Apache,  Stago,  a  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  of  thirteen,  is  said  by  Mr.  Conk¬ 
lin,  to  be  a  particularly  bright  and  ob-  , 
serving  boy.  On  the  journey  ho  often  * 
found  him  at  his  elbow  trying  to  snatch 
a  private  writing  lesson,  watching  closely 
as  he  wrote  a  word,  and  then  trying  to  im¬ 
itate  it  with  his  own  pencil. 

From  the  Apache  (San  Carlos)  agency 
come  also  four  from  the  Mohave  and  Yu¬ 
ma  tribes.  which  arc  altogether  distinct  ' 
from  the  Apaches  in  language,  manners 
and  customs,  having  come  originally  from 
the  plains  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado,  in  West 
ern  Arizona,  while  the  Apaches  lived  in  i 
the  mountains. 

There  is  no  school  at  this  agency,  and 
the  little  English  any  have  has  been  pick  - 
cd  up  from  their  casual  communication 
with  white  officers  or  agents.  Farming 
on  this  reservation  is  entirely  dependent 
on  irrigation,  and  without  competent 
instructors  they  have  labored  under  great 
disadvantages  in  trying  to  dig  ditches. 
Yet  all  or  nearly  all,  including  the  Apa¬ 
ches,  are  reported  by  the  United  Slates 
olliecr  acting  as  agent  last  year,  as  labor¬ 


ing  to  some  extent,  while  many  are  in¬ 
dustrious  workers,  quiet  and  orderly  for 
an  uncivilized  people  and  very  obedient 
to  agency  rules  and  instructions.  They 
have  about  one  hundred  acres  of  land  un¬ 
der  cultivation,  one  thousand  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  and  two  hundred  head  of  sheep. 
About  five  thousand  pounds  of  barley 
were  grown  last  year,  besides  corn,  which 
is  their  chief  crop. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  are  six  Pi- 
mas  and  Papagos,  affiliated  tribes,  living 
on  reservations  further  west  than  the  Ap¬ 
aches.  You  reach  there  riding  over  a 
sea  of  desert  land,  their  village  appearing 
in  the  distance  like  a  lot  of  burrows;  a 
number  of  conical  mounds,  seven  feet  in 
height  with  a  diameter  of  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  feet,  built  of  mud  plastered  over  a 
framework  of  branches,  a  hole  on  top  for 
the  smoke,  another,  half  the  height  of  a  - 
man,  for  a  door.  The  people  who  inhabit 
these  primitive  dwellings  arc  contented  in 
their  dirt  and  degradation.  Perhaps 
they  arc  descendants  of  the  Aztecs  and 
Montezumas.  They  worship  the  sun,' 
moon  and  stars,  but  they  live  in  the  ditch. 
They  are  open,  frank,  fair,  generally  hon¬ 
est,  also  naturally  very  moral  while  un¬ 
contaminated  by  white  neighborhood. 
They  do  not  practice  polygamy,  and  arc 
very  jealous  of  their  wives.  As  usual  in 
other  tribes,  the  position  of  woman  is  en¬ 
tirely  subordinate.  A  wife  is  a  slave,  and 
can  be  sold  or  killed  by  the  husband,  with  \ 
impunity.  Living  in  permanent  though  ! 
wretched  abodes,  they  are  not  a  hunting  : 
or  fighting,  but  an  agricultural  people,  witTi 
flocks  and  herds.  Government  furnishes 
them  with  farming  tools  and  medicines, 
but  for  the  rest  they  supply  their  own 
few  wants,  raising  wheat  and  barley,  and 
grinding  their  meal  between  stones,  by 
hand.  As  for  clothing,  a  very  little  goes 
a  great  way,  and  dirt  fills  up  the  deficien¬ 
cies.  Low  as  is  their  condition,  there  is  j 
something  winning  in  the  open,  tractable  ! 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  those  who 
see  them  nearest  seem  equally  struck 
with  the  possibility  of  their  improvement, 
and  the  impossibility  of  effecting  it,  except 
in  one  way. 

The  agent  in  charge  of  both  the  Puma 
and  Papago  reservations,  Mr.  A.  R.  Lud- 
lam,  closes  his  last  year’s  report  with  a 
strong  expression  of  this  conviction.  “Are 
you  surprised  then,  most  honorable  Com¬ 
missioner,  that  having  daily  intercourse 
with  these  people,  we  say  emphatically  j 
that  nothing  short  of  educating  the  child¬ 
ren  apart  from  these  scenes  and  influence 
can  accomplish  any  speedy  reformation 
in  their  condition  of  life?  If  Christian 
men  and  women  would  devote  themselves 
to  this  work  with  the  same  zeal  as  to 
similar  work  in'  foreign  lands,  and  with 
much  loss  outlay  of  money,  in  connection  ! 
i  with  the  efforts  of  government  to  civilize 


th is  people,  in  time  we  have  reason  to 
believe  a  different  life  would  be  seen  in 
these  red  men  and  woman  of  the  frontier.” 

With  22,000  children  of  school  ago,  no 
school  has  ever  been  established  among 
these  people  until  a  few  months  ago. 
'Those  sent  to  Hampton  are  the  lirst  they 
have  ever  sent  away  for  education. 

Five' of  the  six  Fimas  are  of  the  family 
of  the  head-chief.  Among  them  is  his 
son  and  heir,  Antonito,  a  man  about  thir¬ 
ty  years  old,  who  some  years  ago  repre¬ 
sented  his  people  in  a  treaty  delegation  to 
Washington,  lie  will  soon  be  in  com¬ 
mand  of  his  tribe  of  over  four  thousand 
Fimas  and  M  irieopas,  Having  already 
I  some  knowledge  of  English,  and  being  a 
'  man  of  unusual  intelligence  and  charac- 
!  ter,  ho  was,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  to  learn  “  to  better  speak 
English  and  to  better  farming.”  He  has 
,  left  behind  him  a  wife  and  two  children, 
and  a  farm  of  twenty  acres  in  his  father’s 
care,  and  brings  with  him  his  own  oldest 
boy,  of  nine  years,  a  nephew  and  two  cou¬ 
sins.  He  had  hardly  got  hero  before  he 
was  asking,  “  When  learn — when  work — 
tins  to-day  ?  ” 

Could  the  Christian  men  and  women  of 
this  Christian  land  meet  these  earnest  ask¬ 
ing  eyes  without  quick  response  for  h^n 
and  his  people  ?  Wa 


THE  INDIANS  OF  ARIZONA, 

Some  Account  of  Them  by  a  Teacher. 

[For  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  Indians 
of  Arizona  we  are  indebted  to  the  Eev.  C.  H.  Cook,  who 
is  a  faithful  laborer  among  them.  Arizona  has  recently 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  business  enterprise  to 
its  great  mineral  resources,  but  we  are  sure  that  many 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  wish  to  know  something- 
more  than  is  readily  accessible  relativo  to  its  aboriginal 
inhabitants  and  the  prospects  of  education  and  religion  ! 
among  them.  Hence  the  facts  here  sent  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Meyer  during  his  attendance  on  the  General 
Assembly  at  Madison,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
The  Evangelist,  will  be  read  with  interest.  They  are 
fresh  and  authentic. — Ed.  Evan.] 

Pima  Agency,  Pinal  Co.,  Arizona,  May,  1880. 
Rev.  Wm.  Meyer,  Phoenix,  Arizona  Territory : 

Dear  Brother :  We  have  in  Arizona  probably 
16,000  Indians,  as  follows  :  Pimas,  4,000  ;  Mari- 
copas,  400;  Quachartys,  400;  Papagos,  6,000; 
Apaches,  4,000;  and  Mohaves,  1,200. 

The  Papagos  live  much  isolated,  near  the 
Mexican  border,  in  villages  all  the  way  from 
near  the  Colorado  River  eastward  to  Tucson. 
They  cultivate  fields  at  times  when  they  have 
heavy  rainfalls  during  the  Summer ;  they  raise 
cattle  and  ponies,  and  are  self-sustaining. 
Whenever  short  of  provisions,  they  leave  their 
homes  and  seek  temporary  employment  in  ! 
Arizona  and  Sonora,  Mexico.  They  speak  the  | 
same  language  as  the  Pimas,  and  were  former-  j 
ly  of  the  same  tribe ;  differing  but  little  from  j 
the  Pimas  in  characteristics  and  general  ap-  j 
pearance,  except  that  the  men  mostly  ■  wear  j 
short  hair  and  hats,  and  the  women  long- 
dresses.  Quite  a  number  of  them  have  been 


baptized  by  Roman  Catholic  infests,  and  the 
whole  tribe  is  claimed  by  Catholics  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  community.  Some  years  ago  four 
Catholic  Sisters  were  employed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  several  years  as  teachers  for  them  at 
San  Xavier.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the 
Government  again  desires  to  establish  one  ox- 
more  schools  among  them.  I  have  also  learn¬ 
ed  from  a  trustworthy  Indian  that  some  influ¬ 
ential  Papagos  are  anxious  to  have  Protestant 
American  teachers  and  preachers  instead  of 
Roman  Catholics. 

The  Quachartys  live  about  thirty-five  miles 
south  of  here,  are  related  to  the  Pimas,  speak 
the  same  language,  intermingle  and  intermar¬ 
ry  with  them,  and  at  times  work  for  and  stay 
with  the  Pimas  for  months  at  a  time. 

The  Apaches,  about  seventy  miles  east  of  us, 
are  a  more  warlike  tribe,  and  are  not  as  far 
advanced  in  civilization  as  the  Pimas  and  Pap¬ 
agos.  Not  many  years  ago  their  women  were 
far  more  chaste  than  any  other  class  of  Indian 
women  in  Arizona.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge  they  have  no  schools  nor  a  missionary ; 
perhaps  because  the  agents  they  have  had 
heretofore  did  not  desire  to  have  such  danger¬ 
ous  people  near  them.  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  not  a  more  hopeful  field  of  labor  for 
Christian  effort  and  schools  among  Arizona 
Indians  than  thex-e. 

The  Pimas  mostly  reside  in  nine  lai-ge  and  a 
number  of  smaller  villages  near  the  Gila; 
about  800  of  the  tribe  reside  in  the  Salt  River 
valley.  Dixring  the  hot  weather  all  reside  on 
their  farms.  These  Indians  are  farmers,  and 
sell  yearly  from  2,000,000,  to  2,500,000  pounds  of 
wheat.  Like  lxxost  heathen,  their  morals  ai-e 
not  good.  Thieving,  murder,  and  adulteries 
are  common  vices  amongst  them.  The  better 
class  desire  schools  for  their  children,  but  the 
parents  will  not  compel  their  children  to  at¬ 
tend  regularly.  I  came  here  in  December, 
1870.  Captain  Grossmann,  the  then  military 
agent,  offered  lxxe  a  situation  as  teacher,  which 
I  accepted,  and  have  continxxed  in  this  employ¬ 
ment  until  Oct.  1st,  1878.  Finding  the  children 
often  hungry,  I  gave  them  a  daily  lunch  of 
bread.  This,  with  a  Christmas  festival  and 
May  picnic,  helped  me  much  in  securing  reg¬ 
ular  attendance.  It  requii'es  earnest,  faithful, 
patient,  continuous  labor,  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  tongue,  to  accomplish  much. 
The  children  readily  master  writing,  reading, 
and  arithmetic ;  it  is  hard  work  for  them  to 
master  the  English  language.  Otherwise  In¬ 
dian  children,  like  white  children,  differ  much 
in  ability  and  habits.  As  you  ai-e  acquainted 
with  the  agent  and  teacher  here,  and  with  their 
views  and  objects,  I  lxeed  perhaps  say  no  more. 
One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  civilizing  this  peo¬ 
ple  is,  no  doubt,  the  scant  supply  of  water  for 
irrigating  purposes,  anti  the  not  proper  hus¬ 
banding  the  amount  they  have;  hence  the 
moving  of  some  to  Salt  River  aixd  west  of  the 
Reservation. 

The  Pimas,  I  may  say,  have  no  religion; 
they  are  a  people  spiritually  dead.  There  are 
some  of  good  character  amongst  them.  Since 
the  Apaches  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with 


[  them,  it  seems  to  me  many  of  our  young  men 
I  are  more  wild. than  formerly.  A  few  years  ago 
we  counted  thirteen  murders  in  one  year;  and 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  two  villages  were 
at  war  with  each  other.  I  have  generally 
preached  to  the  Pimas  on  Sundays— once, 
twice,  and  sometimes  three  times— in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  villages  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  agen¬ 
cy.  They  have  always  treated  me  kindly  and 
respectfully,  and  paid  good  attention  to  the 
words  spoken  to  them.  What  makes  me  often 
feel  sad  is  that  my  time  is  so  limited  when 
there  is  so  much  which  ought  to  be  done. 

A  ladies’  society  East  has  sent  us,  a  number 
of  times,  clothing  and  books  for  the  school.  A 
kind  brother  East,  whom  I  do  not  know  per¬ 
sonally,  has  sent  me  $50  a  year  for  some  five 
years  past,  and  at  present  sends  me  $100  year¬ 
ly,  and  another  friend  of  Phoenix,  Arizona 
Territory,  sends  me  the  same  amount  now. 
If  there  are  others  outside  of  agents  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  employes  interested  in  Indian  mat¬ 
ters  of  Arizona,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  How 
sad,  so  many  thousand  Indians  near  our  doors, 
and  almost  nothing  done  for  them  to  lead 
them  out  of  the  ways  of  darkness  and  ruin. 
We  ought  to  have  two  missionaries  amongst 
the  Pimas,  two  with  the  Apaches,  and  some 
amongst  the  other  Indians;  men  who  could 
readily  acquire  the  Indian  languages;  who 
would  not  have  to  work  six  days  in  the  week 
to  earn  their  support ;  and  then  we  might  look 
for  better  things.  We  cannot  reap  if  we  neg¬ 
lect  to  sow. 

Now,  brother  Meyer,  I  would  like  to  say 
many  things  to  you,  but  it  is  late,  and  I  am 
tired.  If  you  can  interest  your  friends  in  this 
great  work,  you  will  accomplish  much  good. 
Should  your  Society  wish  to  send  a  man  to  the 
Pimas,  he  will  be  welcome  to  my  hearty  co¬ 
operation  and  any  aid  or  assistance  I  may  be 
able  to  render  him.  C.  H.  Cook. 

The  representative  of  The  Evangelist  hav¬ 
ing  requested  me  to  permit  them  to  publish 
the  above  letter,  I  wish  to  subjoin  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  with  reference  to  the  Pimas.  These 
are  settled  nearest  to  Phoenix,  the  most  cen¬ 
tral  town  in  Arizona  Territory;  the  Southern 
overland  road  for  emigrants  also  passed  by 
some  of  their  villages,  so  that  these  Indians 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  white  man  ever 
since  the  rush  to  California  in  1849.  It  was 
from  these  Indians  that  the  emigrants  expect¬ 
ed  to  replenish  their  supplies,  and  on  their 
lands  to  recuperate  their  stock.  Also  when 
harassed  by  the  warlike  Apaches,  the  emigrant 
strained  every  nerve  to  reach  the  country  of 
the  Pimas,  as  the  ancient  Israelite  the  city  of 
refuge.  They  have  always  been  considered 
the  friends  of  the  white  man,  and  as  a  people 
have  never  been  known  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  his  blood.  When  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  entered  upon  its  work  of  subdu¬ 
ing  the  Apaches,  it  found  faithful  auxiliaries 
in  these  Indians  ;  numbers  of  them  organized 
in  companies  commanded  by  white  men,  and 
did  efficient  scout  work  for  the  army. 

These  Indians  are  by  no  means  to  be  consid¬ 


ered  as  wild  or  savage.  They  have  been  known  ! 
as  tillers  of  the  soil  as  far  back  as  the  white 
man  has  come  in  contact  with  them.  They 
are  cultivating  the  same  soil  which  was  so  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  by  a  prehistoric  race  whose 
vast  extent  of  ruined  villages  and  towns  is 
scattered  over  these  valleys,  and  whose  sys¬ 
tems  of  irrigating  canals  can  still  be  traced  af-  | 
ter  centuries  of  desolation.  In  short,  the  ques¬ 
tion  not  infrequently  forces  itself  upon  the  ex¬ 
plorer,  whether  these  children  of  these  valleys 
are  not  the  descendants  of  the  builders  of  these 
structures  now  in  ruins.  But  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  present. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  Indians 
I  have  been  so  friendly  to  the  whites  and  the 
Government,  nothing  has  been  done  for  their 
moral  or  intellectual  development.  It  is  true 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  this  has  been  so  feeble  that  it  can 
only  be  called  an  attempt :  one  or  two  teach¬ 
ers,  with  poor  remuneration,  no  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  amongst  more  than  four  thousand 
people.  The  avaricious  white  man  is  crowding 
upon  them  on  all  sides.  Already  their  remov¬ 
al  is  suggested,  but  that  a  people  whose  tra¬ 
ditions  and  history  have  centered  here  for  cen¬ 
turies,  will  be  loth'  to  forsake  the  land  of  their 
ancestors,  is  very  certain.  And  should  it  be 
attempted,  the  Ponca  scenes  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  reenacted.  Some  years  ago  a  body 
of  these  Indians  were  invited  by  the  white  set¬ 
tlers  to  locate  in  a  portion  of  the  valley,  so  as 
to  be  a  protection  against  the  Apaches.  They 
came,  cut  out  irrigating  ditches,  and  cleared 
i  farms.  In  a  few  years  the  danger  from  the 
Apaches  was  removed,  and  grasping  whites, 
envying  these  Indians  their  good  locations, 
and  they  not  being  within  the  Reservation  as 
described  by  the  Government,  entered  their 
lands.  The  Indians,  in  their  ignorance,  could  I 
not  understand  this  lawful  (  ? )  system  of  being 
robbed  of ‘the  fruits  of  their  labors,  and  resist-  ; 
ed.  The  proper  officials  investigated  the  mat-  j 
ter,  reported  to  the  President,  who,  by  procla¬ 
mation,  declared  that  the  lands  which  these 
Indians  occupied  should  be  set  aside  as  a  Res¬ 
ervation  ;  and  thus  was  justice  done  to  the  In¬ 
dian.  But  until  the  Indian  is  allowed  protec¬ 
tion  in  our  courts  as  a  person ;  until  he  is  se¬ 
cured  in  his  personal  rights  as  a  property-hold¬ 
er;  until  he  is  educated  so  as  to  be  able  to  ' 

;  compete  with  the  white  man  ;  he  will  ever  suf- 
i  fer  wrong,  and  our  Indian  troubles  will  con¬ 
tinue  so  long  as  an  Indian  exists. 

William  Meyer. 

Phcenix,  Arizona  Territory. 

HOME  MISSIONS. 

the  situation  In  Arizona. 

Dm;-  Interior : — To-day  I  received  your 
issue  of  January  15th,  and  read  with  pleas¬ 
ure  your  editorial  on  “Missions  to  the 
West.”  As  I  am  located  in  a  part  of  the 
country  through  which  a  portion  at  least, 
of  the  “interesting  network”  of  railroads 
are  not  only  projected,  hut  are  rapidly 
being  put  through,  I  wish  to  present  a 


few  facts  to  the  readers  of  The  Interior 
and  to  the  consideration  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  There  are  already  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  miles  of  railroad  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  to-wit :  from  Yuma  to  Casa  Granda. 
Last  summer  work  was  suspended,  but  re¬ 
cently  has  been  commenced  with  the  usual 
I  vigor  of  .the  managers  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
I  cific  Railroad  Company.  Five  hundred 
Chinamen  passed  to  the  front  this  week  as 
laborers.  On  account  of  the  level  nature 
of  the  country  they  will  build  a  hundred 
or  more  miles  of  road  in  as  many  days, 
which  will  bring  them  to  Tucson,  said  by 
recent  writers  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  the  j 
I  United  States.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
I  road  will  be  extended  until  it  connect  with  j 
the  Texas  Pacific,  meeting  it  from  the  east. 

Then  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  have  been  surveying  a  route 
on  the  thirty-third  parallel  of  latitude. 
Here  at  least  are  prospects  of  this  Terri¬ 
tory  being  crossed  by  two  continental  lines,  j 
Then  there  is  the  Utah  Southern  coming 
down  from  the  north,  but  what  outlet  they 
will  take  we  cannot  say.  Probabilities 
however  are  that  there  will  be  a  railroad 
north  and  south.  With  these  facilities  of 
transportation  if  there  is  anything  what-  ; 
ever  to  be  developed  in  this  territory,  one 
can  readily  see  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
large  population  here. 

Now  comes  in  your  question,  “  What  are 
the  churches  doing?”  It  will  not  take 
long  to  state  what  they  have  done  for 
Arizona.  The  Catholic,  Methodist  (both 
branches),  and  the  Presbyterian  are  the 
only  churches  who  have  established  mis¬ 
sions  in  this  territory.  The  Catholics,  so 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  have  four  sta" 

|  tions,  Yuma,  Tucson,  Florence,  and  Pres¬ 
cott.  With  the  exception  of  Prescott  the 
rest  of  these  missions  are  devoted  to  the  1 
Mexican  element.  Until  within  the  last 
six  months  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ! 
have  had  but  two  missionaries  in  the  field, 
now  they  have  four,  and  have  four  organ¬ 
izations.  The  Methodist  South  have  or- 
j  ganizations  at  Phenix  and  Prescott.  The 
j  Presbyterians  have  been  amongst  the  very 
|  first  to  occupy  this  field,  and  have  organi¬ 
zations  in  Prescott,  Phenix  and  Tucson. 
For  over  two  years  the  Presbyterian 
church  has  been  the  only  Protestant  organ¬ 
ization  in  Tucson,  where,  last  fall,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  missions  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  formed  an  organi¬ 
zation.  While  the  Presbyterians  have 
been  the  first  on  the  field,  they  have  been  , 
unfortunate,  first,  in  keeping  men  on  the 
[  stations  taken ;  and  second,  in  not  succeed¬ 
ing  in  building  church  edifices.  To-day 
there  is  but  one  church  edifice  commenced, 
and  it  is  not  completed.  In  Prescott  our 
organization  numbered  some  twenty  mem¬ 
bers,  but  there  has  been  no  missionary  of 


our  Church  in  that  place  for  over  a  year. 
At  present  there  is  but  one  missionary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  whole  ter¬ 
ritory.  Such  are  the  facts  as  they  bear 
upon  our  Church.  Whether  it  is  from  lack 
of  funds  or  because  there  are  none  who  of¬ 
fer  themselves  for  this  field,  the  writer  has 
no  knowledge.  As  to  the  need  of  earnest, 
Christian  work,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Home  Missions  in  Arizona,  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church  :  “  It  is  a  startling 

fact  that  at  present  but  five  ministers  of 
Protestant  churches  are  regularly  at  work 
in  the  whole  territory  of  Arizona,  and  this 
in  a  population  approximating  50,000 ! 
We  believe  there  are  but  four  Protestant 
church  edifices  thus  far  erected.  Even 
these  are  small,  and,  together,  have  not  a 
combined  seating  capacity  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  persons.  Thus  our  church  accommo¬ 
dations  are  not  sufficient  for  more  than  one 
in  fifty  of  our  people.  Drinking  saloons 
and  gambling  dens  are  counted  bv  the  hun¬ 
dreds  to  lure  young  men  away  from  the  re¬ 
ligious  training  of  earlier  years,  and  but 
four  Protestant  houses  of  worship  to  stand 
as  a  break-water  against  these  billows  of 
death.  Christians  in  Arizona  have  a 
mighty  conflict  on  their  hands,  and  there  is 
no  place  on  this  globe  where  there  is  more 
need  of  sturdy  Christian  heroism  than 
here.”  This  is  the  judgment  of  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  One  who 
spent  twelve  years  in  Colorado  and 
;  knows  what  frontier  work  is,  and 
j  was  chosen  by  his  Church  because 
of  his  ability  to  superintend  their  work 
here.  These  are  his  views  after  making  a 
tour  to  all  the  towns  and  camps  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  says  further,  “We  are  certain 
the  profanity  of  Arizona  has  no  parallel  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Men  seem  to  swear  almost  as  unconsciously 
as  they  perform  the  act  of  respiration.’ 
While  this  is  the  first  field  the  writer  has 
ever  labored  in,  he  cannot  compare  it  with 
others,  but  persons  having  been  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  territories  say  that  religiously  “Arizo¬ 
na  is  the  hardest  place  they  ever  struck.  ’ 
This  may  not  be  very  encouraging  to  any 
contemplating  coming  to  labor  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory.  But  the  more  wicked  the  people 
the  more  need  for  workers  amongst  them. 
It  is  not  lawlessness  that  they  are  guilty  of, 
but  such  an  indifference,  mixed  with  mate¬ 
rialism  and  skepticism,  that  is  incompre¬ 
hensible.  Every  man  stands  upon  his  own 
|  merits,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  person, 

'  whether  minister  or  not,  unless,  perhaps, 
he  may  be  rich. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  should  have  at 
least  three  if  not  four  men  in  this  territory , 
one  at  Phenix,  one  at  Tucson  and  one  at 
Tombstone,  This  last  is  a.  mining  district 
Of  twenty-five  hundred  people,  and  there  is 


/(& 


no  minister  there  of  any  denomination. 
There  is  an  incorporated  town  there  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  people.  Tucson  is 
vacant  at  present.  A  large  church  has 
been  erected,  but  is  not  finished  inside. 
Tucson  has  a  population  of  about  five  thou-  | 
sand,  and  will  soon  be  a  railroad  town. 
These  points,  with  Phenix  and  Prescott  in¬ 
cluded,  must  necessarily  be  mission  sta¬ 
tions  supported  in  the  main  by  the  Home 
Board  for  some  time  yet.  Arizona  seems  to 
have  been  the  “last  ditch”  into  which  those 
who  are^here,  plunged  to  make  their  for¬ 
tunes.  Such  a  collection  of  moneyless  peo¬ 
ple  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  else. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  expected  that  stations 
here  will  soon  be  self-supporting.  What 
has  been  said  on  mission  labor  has  bearing 
exclusively  on  the  white  population.  I 
had  intended  to  present  the  claims  of  about 
ten  thousand  semi-civilized  Indians,  let  j 
alone  those  entirely  savage.  But  lest  I  in¬ 
trude  upon  your  space,  I  will  merely  state 
that  we  have  that  number  of  Indians  who 
live  from  the  product  of  the  soil  instead  of 
the  chase,  receive  not  a  dollar  of  annuity 
from  the  government,  and  have  always 
been  friendly  to  the  whites,  who 
j  rendered  good  service  to  the  govern- 
!  ment  in  subduing  the  Apache.  They  seem 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico.  Although  these  Indians 
have  been  known  for  three  hundred  years 
they  have  been  most  shamefully  neglected 
by  the  churches  and  the  government  to 
provide  them  with  moral  and  intellectual 
training.  Here  they  are  coming  in  contact 
with  the  demoralizing  influence  of  frontier 
civilization — a  civilization  more  corrupt¬ 
ing  than  the  most  degrading  barbarism  in 
its  effects  upon  the  Indian.  Here  are  a 
people  who  are  ready  to  adopt  the  ways  of 
civilization  if  properly  directed.  They 
know  that  they  are  not  able  to  compete 
with  the  white  man  in  the  race  of  life. 
They  also  see  themselves  being  in  the 
way  of  the  white  man  who  is  looking 
with  covetous  eyes  upon  their  fertile  gar- 
den-spots  in  the  miust  of  deserts.  Will 
not  the  Church  rise  up  in  support  and 
defense  of  these  worshipers  of  the  sun, 

I  and  teach  them  to  worship  the  true  Son.? 

Rev.  Wm.  Meyer.. 
Phenix,  A.  T.,  Jan.  23,  1880. 


SOUTHEASTERN  ARIZONA. 

Its  General  Topography— Magnif¬ 
icent  Scenery— Fine  and  Extensive 

Timber— Agricultural  ami  Graz¬ 
ing  Resources— Water  Supplies— 

Sanitary  Conditions. 

The  report  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  act¬ 
ing  assistant  surgeon  United  States 
army,  attached  to  the  exploration  party 
of  Lieutenant  George  M.  Wheeler,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  forms  a  very  interesting 
part  of  the  report  of  the  latter  officer 
:  for  the  year  1875.  Believing  that  the 
matter  will  more  generally  reach  the 
local  public  if  published  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  we  make  interesting  extracts 
from  the  government  published  report 
and  give  them  herewith.  After  stating 
the  developments  of  the  surveys  of  his 
detachment  elsewhere,  Dr.  Rothrock 
says: 

Leaving  Fort  Wingate  for  Camp 
Apache,  in  Arizona,  our  course  lay 
more  to  the  south.  Thence  we  crossed  ’ 
the  Zuni  Mountains  immediately  back 
of  the  post.  Our  ascent  lay 'through 
dense  forests  of  pine  and  fir.  The  wants 
of  the  tort  have,  however,  somewhat 
thinned  it  out,  at  least  of  the  best  tim¬ 
ber. 

Gaining  the  summit,  a  thousand  feet 
above  Fort  Wingate,  we  were  at  an 
altitude  of  about  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  a  fine  open,  park-like  region,  with 
a  large  growth  of  yellow  pine  and  fir 
covering  the  hill-sides.  A  diversified 
herbaceous  vegetation  was  out  in  the 
most  brilliant  colors,  beautifying  alike 
the  woods  and  open  grounds.  It  was  a1 
perfect  garden  of  Pentstemons,  and 
among  them,  for  the  first  time  on  the 
journey,  we  saw  the  most  striking  of 
them  all,  P.  Torreyi.  Already  the  flora 
had  fairly  assumed  a  southern  aspect. 
Arecenthobium  on  the  pines  and  mis¬ 
tletoes  on- the  oaks  became,  among; 
other  new  features,  at  ouce  a  predom¬ 
inant  element  of  the  vegetation.  Amid 
such  a  wealth  of  flowers,  we  could  for 
the  time  forget  the  weary,  dreary  coun¬ 
try  we  had  passed  through.  Good  for¬ 
age  was  abundant. 

Descending  the  -  southern  elope,  we 
passed  through  oak  groves,  and  finally 
entered  a  winding  valley,  camping  for 
the  night  at  a  spring  which,  is  one  of 
the  heads!  of  rhe  Zuni  River.  The  Na¬ 
vajo  Indians  had  here  large  herds  of 
cattle,  of  sheep,  and  horses,  all  looking 
as  though  they  found  abundant  nutri¬ 
ment  in  the  grass  of  the  region.  Tim¬ 
ber  continued  in  abundance  on  the  hill¬ 
sides  a  few  miles  south  of  this.  By  the 
time  we  had  reached  Pescado,  it  was 
again  dwarfed  in  size  and  less  abundant. 
An  altitude  of  less  than  7,Q00  feet  is  at 
once  manifested  in  the  country  by  the 
depauperate  remains  of  what  were,  at 
from  8,000  to  10,000  feet,  magnificent 
forests. 

From  Pescado  to  several  miles  south 
of  the  Zuni  town  we  saw,  every  little 
while,  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  band  of  sheep, 
or  a  well-carcd:for  field,  belonging  to 
these  industrious  Indians.  Along  the 
river  they  had  utilized  every  foot  of  the 
soil  they  could  irrigate,  and  their  crops 
were  the  best  we  had  seen.  On  the 


table-laifd,  a  few  miles  south  of  tlieir 
village,  we  saw  the  first  fair-looking 
crops  growing  without  irrigation.  Ap¬ 
parently,  this,point  was  a  center  of  sur¬ 
face-drainage,  and  a  substratum  of  clay 
I  made  the  soil  more  teuactious  of 
its  moisture.  During  July  and  August 
there  is  a  well-marked  rainy  season 
here.  The  rain  is  precipitated  in  tor- 
|  rents,  and  most  effectually  sets  at  rest 
all  doubt  as  to  the  rain-fall  in  those 
months.  The  vegetation,  already  lan¬ 
guishing  under  the  intense  heat,  re¬ 
vives,  as  if  by  magic,  and  presents  a 
verdancy  the  more  cheering  by  con- 
(  trast  with  its  parched  appearance  a  few 
days  before.  We  experienced  a  severe 
hail-storm,  that,  if  a  regular  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  rainy  season,  must  at 
times  do  great  damage  to  the  growing 

I  crops.  In  fact,  we  saw  some  that  were 
actually  beaten  flat  by  it. 

Near  Deer  Spring,  in  Arizona,  the 
country  became  better  timbered  again, 
pinon  and  cedar  covering  the  lower 
grounds,  and  larger  pines  the  higher. 
In  tact,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
region  promised  well  for  its  future. 

;  A  deserted  ranch  at  Deer  Spring  in¬ 
dicated  that  this  desirable  locality  had 
not  passed  unnoticed.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  good  water,  with  a  strip 
of  meadow-land  that,  when  once  drain¬ 
ed,  could  be  made  very  productive. 
For  several  miles  south  of  this  place 
the  road  lay  through  a  valley  from  two 
to  ten  miles  wide,  the  surrounding 
mesas  absolutely  hemming  it  in  on  ail 
sides  with  their  precipitous  walls. 
Skirting  the  edge  of  this  valley  there 
was  a  fair  supply  of  timber,  and  at  sev-i 
eral  points  springs  appeared  at  the 
bases  of  the  mesas.  The  soil,  though  in 

I  some  places  somewhat  alkaline,  was 
absolutely  black  with  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter,  and  seemed  in  point  of 
fertility  like  a  vast  mass  of  compost. 
Ic  certainly  is  a  fine  situation  for  herds 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  might 
even  prove  a  favorable  farming  location, 
though  on  this  point  I  am  unable  to  i 
speak  with  certainty.  From  the  abund-j 
ance  of  water  on  the  sides  of  the  valley 
it  is  not  improbable  that  water  in 
abundance  could  be  had  by  digging. 

Twelve  miles  south  of  Deer  Spring 
the  scene  changed,  and  we  entered  a 
waste  of  sand-hills,  which  stretched  off 
south  to  the  Little  Colorado.  They 
were  covered  with  the  usual  desert 
growth  of  grease-wood,  sand-grass,  and 
sage-brush.  An  occasional  clump  of 
Dinon  pines  survived  the  desperate 
struggle  for  existence,  serving  to  show 
at  least  how  hardy  the  tree  is.  • 

The  Little  Colorado  is,  where  we 
|  crossed  it,  a  deep,  narrow  stream,  with 
I  water  enough  for  irrigating  purposes; 
hence  the  immediate  valley  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
agriculture.  In  July  the  heat  of  the 
sand-hills  on  either  side  is  almost  in¬ 
tolerable.  Nearer  its  head,  the  river 
i  drains  a  valley  that  now  produces  fair 
crops  of  corn  and  barley.  Theproximity 
of  the  Sierra  Blanca,  with  their  accumu¬ 
lated  winter  snows  melting  away  until 
in  the  spring,  and  the  frequent  showers 
of  July  and  August,  make  a  certainty 
of  the  water.  Indeed,  near  the  base  of 
the  mountains  irrigation  might  almost 
>  be  dispensed  with,  so  frequent  are  the 
showers. 

Cave  Spring  is  fifteen  miles  south  of 
the  Litile  Colorado.  The  water  comes 


flowing  out  of  the  base  of  the  basaltic 
lava,  as  is  the  case  with  the  best  springs 
of  the  country.  As  usual,  the  meadow 
through  which  the  stream  ran  had  its 
crop  of  sedges  and  rushes,  and,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  had  become  quite 
|  fertile  from  the  successive  crops  of 
vegetation  that  decayed  there.  The 
adjacent  hills  were  well  covered  with 
bunch  and  grama  grasses,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  roots  had  often  to  penetrate  into 
the  crevices  of  the  lava  for  nutriment. 

Pinons  were  sparsely  scattered  over 
the  country.  As  a  grazing  center,  this 
is  a  desirable  location.  From  this  to 
the  bottom  of  the  timber-belt  on  the! 
Sierra  Blanca  the  road  was  through  a 
region  in  which  thousands  of  cattle; 
might  roam  and  find  enough  of  forage' 
most  of  the  year.  Water  is  within  easy; 
j reach. 

Arizona  is,  emphatically,  a  land  of  I 
Contrasts  in  scenery;  its  tropical  cli¬ 
mate  either  parching  the  soil  and  vege¬ 
tation,  or,  under  a  fair  supply  of  water, 
causing  the  flora  to  deck  the  surface 
with  a  luxuriant  covering  of  verdure. 
Nowhere  is  this  statement  more  strik¬ 
ingly  true  than  in  the  Sierra  Blanca 
and  the  adjoining  plains  to  the  south. 
On  the  latter,  the  ensemble  of  the  vege¬ 
tation  is  dwarfed  and  hardened  from 
the  aridity  of  the  soil  and  rapidity  of 
evaporation.  In  the  mountains,  how¬ 
ever,  dense  forests  alternate  with  well- 
watered  glades,  covered  with  a  luxu¬ 
riant  growth  of  grass  and  flowers.  The 
succulent  tissues  of  the  herbaceous 
vegetation  appeared  by  contrast  with 
the  hardier  plants  of  the  plains  to  show 
an  excess  of  vitality;  and  an  abundant' 
nutrition,  expansion  into  leaf,  instead 
of  contraction  into  the  least  possible 
evaporating  surface,  is  characteristic  of 
the  rank,  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Sier¬ 
ra  Blanca.  Kising  from  an  altitude  of 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea  to  11,888  feet, 
and  between  the  33d  and  34th  parallels 
of  latitude,  we  have  climate  superim-1 
posed  on  climate,  from  one  as  dry  and 
hot  as  that  of  Sahara  to  a  warm-temper¬ 
ate,  a  temperate,  and  a  subalpine.  The 
flora  of  the  region  ranged  from  the 
cacti  and  acacias  of  the  lowrer  grounds 
to  the  asters,  golden-rods,  and  pinon 
pines  of  the  middle,  and,  after  crossing 
the  belt  of  the  large  pines  and  firs,  dis¬ 
appearing  with  dwarfed  firs  and  a 
helenium  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Blanca. 

l  Standing  on  this  elevated  peak  and 
looking  over  the  surrounding  region, 
one  of  the  most  striking  views  on  the 
continent  is  unfolded.  Ridges  run  in 
all  directions  from  this  culminating 
point,  and  descend  through  a  stretch  of 
miles  like  so  many  radii  in  an  immense 
circle.  They  start  from  a  mountain 
mass  of  infinite  grandeur  and  dwindle 
out  on  the  grassy  flats  from  2,000  to 
4,000  feet  below.  Between  them  are 
well-watered  valleys,  producing  grass 
enough  for  all  the  herds  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  Plains  rich  in  all  the  glory  a  I 
wealth  of  autumn-coloring  could  con¬ 
fer  on  their  herbaceous  vegetation,  belts 
of  golden-colored  cottonwoods,  deep 
and  somber  forests  of  evergreens,  con¬ 
trasting,  yet  harmonizing,  combined  to 
complete  this  perfect  landscape.  The 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  such  a  view 
|  is  final,  and  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Where  the  ridges  proper  ended,  the 
general  slope  of  the  country  had  been 
cut  into  canons,  each  a  tributary  chan- 


nel  for  carrying  the  torrent  of  water 
made  by  the  melting  snow  to  the  main 
stream.  Erosion  could  here  be  detected, 
illustrating  to  us  the  wonderful  history 
of  our  western  domain.  The  mesas 
thus  left  between  the  canons  were  top¬ 
ped  wTith  the  ever-present  trachytic 
overflow.  Water  and  fire,  each  supple¬ 
menting  the  other,  had  impressed  the 
final  features  on  the  country. 

It  is  certainly  within  the  limits  of 
safe  prevision  to  assert  that,  as  this 
portion  of  Arizona  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  New  Mexico  are  rendered  more 
safe  from  Indian  depredations,  and  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  immigrant,  settlers,  at¬ 
tracted  by  its  soil  and  climate,  will  flock 
in  to  occupy  it.  From  the  summit  of 
Sierra  Blanca  looking  to  the  east,  moun¬ 
tains  of  low  altitude,  with  fine  valleys 
between  them,  rise,  one  beyond  the 
other,  for  at  least  sixty  miles ;  and  most 
of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  area 
represented  a  combination  of  valuable, 
timber,  grazing,  and  farming  lands. 
Above  7,000  feet  we  can  hardly  expect 
that  agriculture  will  become  a  domi¬ 
nant  interest.  Above  this,  however,  is 
just  where  the  best  timber  and  summer 
cattle-range  is  found.  At  Willow  Spring 
(altitude  7,195  feet)  the  snow  occasion¬ 
ally  is  several  feet  deep,  and  hence 
wintering  stock  there  is  out  of  tlie 
question,  except  in  an  unusually  open 
winter.  It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  there 
is  on  the  Sierra  Blanca  of  Arizona 
enough  of  good  pine  timber  for  the 
whole  Territory  for  many  years.  Pine 
attains  a  height  of  70  feet,  and  some  of 
the  firs  reach  a  greater  height.  An  oak, 
in  general  appearance  somewhat  like 
our  wThite  oak,  grows  abundantly  over 
this  region.  It  does  not  exceed  25  feet 
in  height,  and  the  trunk  is  much 
branched.  The  wood  is  “  close-grain¬ 
ed  ”  and  solid ;  hence  it  may  be  of  con- 
siderable  service  in  the  future  of  the 
country.  Bunch  and  grama  grasses, 
along  with  others, 'the  nutritive  quali¬ 
ties  of  which  are  not  so  thoroughly 
recognized,  grow  luxuriantly  every¬ 
where,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  over¬ 
estimate  their  importance  in  a  Terri¬ 
tory  the  general  reputation  of  which 
for  fertility  is  as  bad  as  that  of  Arizona. 
Lest  I  should  be  misunderstood,  I  will 
qualify  these  statements  on  the  Sierra 
Blanca  district  by  saying  that  I  do  not 
speak  of  its  resources  as  compared  in 
general  with  those  of  the  surrounding 
regions,  but  intend  my  remarks  to  be 
taken  absolutely;  i.e.,  the  district  would 
in  any  portion  of  our  dominion  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  unusual  promise.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  inviting  portions  of 
our  country  yet  remaining  for  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  occupy.  A  large  portion  of  the 
hay  for  winter-use  of  Camp  Apache 
comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Willow 
Spring.  The  mesas  on  either  bank  of 
the  White  Mountain  Creek,  and  insight 
of  the  post,  furnish  all  the  pasturage 
requisite  for  the  Government  animals, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  In¬ 
dian  ponies,  whose  owners  belong  on 
the  reservation.  Good  crops  of  corn 
are  grown  on  the  alluvial  flats  in  the 
valley,  even  under  the  slovenly  culture 
of  the  Indians.  The  post  garden  is  an 
exponent  of  the  capacity  of  the  soil  un¬ 
der  better  treatment.  It  furnishes  to 
the  troops  stationed  there  the  ordinary 
vegetables  of  our  eastern  market.  The 
altitude  of  Camp  Apache  is  4,925  feet. 


!  My  attention  was  called  at  the  camp  to 
one  of  the  spreading  euphorbias  which 
grow  so  abundantly  on  the  dry  ground. 
It  is  a  reputed  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake,  add  tne  Indians  appear 
to  place  implicit  '(Confidence  in  its  vir 
tues.  It  is  evidently  one  of  the  pros¬ 
trate  forms  known  to  the  natives  as 
Yerba  dela  Golonc  mia.  It  is  used,  in 
the  form  of  tinctun  ,  as  a  local  applica¬ 
tion  in  snake-bite  by  tne  Mexicans.  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  its 
efficacy,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  reliable 
observations  bearihg  on  this  point.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  remember  that 
popular  ideas  that  are  so  widely  spread 
and  generally  believed  have  usually 
enough  of  truth  ii .  them  to  commend 
them  to  the  serk  as  attention  of  com¬ 
petent  observers,  n  this  special  case, 
however,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  a  inc^e  topical  use  of  the 
remedy  is  to  act  on  a  poison  which  has/ 
already  gone  1 

tion. 

The  region  /from  Camp  Apache  for 
thirty  miles  /South,  either  by  the  San 
Carlos  trail  of  the  Camp  Grant  wagon- 1 
road,  is  hugely  mesa-land,  with  an! 
average  elevation  of  800  feet  above1 
Camp  Api/che. 

The  lava  overflow  darkened  the  sur¬ 
face  everywhere  until  we  approached 
the  GilA  valley.  Grass  though  by  no 
means  Abundant,  was  of  good  quality. 

Tho  same  pines  and  oaks  we  had  be¬ 
fore  alluded  to  in  c®nncction  with  the 
Sierra  Blanca  were  still  common,  and 
grew  to  a  good  size.  The  small  walnut 
was  first  seen  at  llocky  Canon.  In  the 
;  same  region  the  Nezundo  was  first 
observed,  usually  standing  alone  out  on 
the  dry  plain.  The  button  wood  grows 
quite  abundantly  along  the  sandy  water¬ 
courses,  becoming  a  beautiful-branched 
tree,  a  foot  or  more  through,  with  a 
height  of  forty  feet.  Between  Camp 
Apache  and  the  Gila  river  water  suf¬ 
ficient  for  irrigating  purposes  was  only 
j  seen  at  Prieto  fork.  It  did,  however, 
j  exist  at  several  points  abundantly 
| enough  for  herding.  In  almost  all  the 
numberless  canons  which  cut  up  the 
!  surface  of  the  country  it  remains  stand¬ 
ing  in  pools,  pure  and  fresh,  though 
warm,  the  year  through,  and  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year,  at  least,  flowing  streams 
course  down  many  of  them. 

Crossing  the  divide  betwween  Ash 
Creek  and  the  Gila,  a  marked  change 
comes  over  the  scenery  as  we  go  south. 
One  by  one  the  familiar  forms  of  plants 
disappear,  and  in  their  stead  we  have 
the  mescal,  mesquite,  from  which  the 
mesquite  gum  is  derived,  creosote  plant, 
and  giant-cactus.  A  more  forlorn  look¬ 
ing  vegetation  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
It  was  observed  in  descending  the  di¬ 
vide  to  the  Gila,  that  giant  cactus  grew 
by  choice  on  such  ground  as  gave  an 
eastern  exposure.  Cottonwood  trees  of 
fair  size  grew  quite  abundantly  along 
i  the  Gila  river,  where,  with  willows, 
bulrushes,  and  the  large  reeds,  an  al¬ 
most  impenetrable  thicket  is  formed. 

The  only  forage  was  found  on  the 
low-lands,  and  then  consisted  largely 
of  the  hard,  innutritions  f‘  sacaton  ” 
which  appears  to  have  crowded  all 
other  grasses  out.  It  contains  in  its 
tissues  so  much  mineral  matter  that  it 
is  impossible  to  cut  it  with  a  mowing- 
machine  without  ruining  the  imple¬ 
ment.  The  mules  will  not  touch  any 
part  except  the  tops,  if  they  can  find 


other  forage.  The  whole  valley  has  a 
“  baked  ”  appearance,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  tinged  with  a  half-cloudy  red¬ 
ness,  can  be  seen  rising  in  tremulous 
waves  from  the  superheated  surface. 

The  valley  of  the  Gila  at  our  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  river  is  2517  feet  above  the 
sea;  hence  in  coming  from  Camp  Apa¬ 
che  we  had  descended,  2408  feet.  Camp 
I  Grant,  about  thirty  miles  south  in  a 
direct  line,  is  2336  feet  higher  than  the 
river,  so  that  there  i3  a  marked  sloping 
of  the  country  from  north  and  south 
toward  this  stream,  which  fact  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  its  pe- 
i  culiar  climate  conditions.  Its  sandy 
;  soil,  its  rapid  evaporation,  the  dryness: 
of  the  ridges  parallel  to  the  river,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  greatly  lower  altitude,  j 
impress  of  necessitj’-  upon  the  flora  the' 
peculiarities  which  contrast  so  strongly' 
with  that  of  the  surrounding  region. 
Yet  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  this  val¬ 
ley  in  many  places  produces  fair  crops 
of  barley*  and  corn.  There  is  enough 
water  for  irrigation  of  the  adjacent low- 
|  lands,  and  this  rescues  even  the  soils  of 
J  the  Gila  valley  from  the  hopeless  steril- 
I  ity  Indeed  at  the  very  point  of  our 
crossing  there  are  evidences  of  some 
ruins  that  a  large  population  of  semi- 
civilized  Indians  subsisted  on  the  pro 
Auctions  of  this  region  in  the  past. 

At  Camp  Goodwin  (now  abandoned 
as  a  military  post)  we  found  a  luxuriant 
field  of  corn  and  potatoes.  As  to  the 
quality  of  the  latter,  I  would  remark 
that  I  never  usted  better.  Melons, 
onions  and  cabbages  of  the  best  quali¬ 
ty  swelled  the  list  of  productions. 
Grass  was  scarce,  but  by  clearing  away 
the  growth  of  rank  weeds  that  infested 
the  ground,  and  protecting  it  from 
stray  animals,  the  soil  would  yield  good 
crops  of  grass  or  of  any  of  the  cereals. 
This  place  is  capable  of  being  traus- 
!  formed  into  a  garden.  Its  worst  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate. 
In  fact,  it  was  on  this  account  abandon¬ 
ed  by  the  Government  authorities. 
Drainage  would  do  much  toward  im¬ 
proving  the  location  in  this  respect. 

Between  Camp  Goodwin  and  Cotton¬ 
wood  (nineteen  miles)  the  agricultural 
resources  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  except  at  one  or  two  points  along 
the  route,  even  grazing  to  any  consider¬ 
able  extent  is  out  of  the  question. 
Water  may  be  found,  possibly,  at  some 
points  off  the  line  of  March;  but  unless 
it  is,  there  is  nothing  to  invalidate  my 
statement  as  to  the  general  wortliless- 
Iness  of  the  country. 

At  Cottonwood  we  found  a  creek-bed, 
with  some  water  remaining  in  a  few 
scattered  pools,  at  which  the  stock 
found  enough  to  supply  their  wants; 
but  herds  of  any  size  would  have  ex¬ 
hausted  this  precarious  supply. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  grass  on 
the  hill-sides,  which  would,  during  the 
portions  of  the  year  in  which  water 
could  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity, 
make  this  a  good  grazing  center.  It 
was  observed  that  the  milk  was  almost 
unfit  to  drink,  owing  to  some  plant 
(probably  an  artemisia)  that  the  cows 
had  been  eating.  This,  we  afterward 
found,  was  not  an  unusual  circumstance 
■  in  this  region.  There  was  a  fine  belt 
of  cottonwood,  ash,  and  button-wood 
along  the  creek-bed,  but  it  was  being 
rapidly  used. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Cottonwood,  at 


a  most  unexpected'  locality,  a  good  pool 
(it  could  hardly  be  called  a  spring)  of 
water  was  found.  It  appeared  to  be 
well  known  to  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  passing  oyer  the  road,  as  the 
signs  indicated  that  it  was  a  regular 
camping-ground.  Prom  the  number  of 
deer  tracks  about  the  place,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  water-hole  within  miles 
to  which  they  could  safely  venture. 
Pasturage  was  about  the  same  as  at 
[Cottonwood,  but  the  soil  was  more 
sandy  and  unpromising  in  character. 
Clumps  of  grama-grass  grew  between 
cliico  and  creosote  plant.  The  only 
tree  was  the  inevitable  pinon.  wdiich 
occasionally,  in  the  most  favored  spots, 
managed  to  survive. 

Here  the  trail  turned  off  to  Camp 
Grant.  At  one  or  two  points,  in  the 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles  to  that 
post  water  could  be  found  sufficient 
for  camping  purposes.  There  was  no 
lack  of  grass  along  the  trail  and  some 
timber,  too,  existed  along  it  in  the  ar- 
royos  and  on  the  adjacent  foot-hills  of 
Graham  Peak.  We  however  kept  the 
road,  which  was  through  a  country  of 
the  same  character  to  Eureka.  The 
valley  in  which  this  is  situated,  without 
having  a  constant-flowing  stream,  ap- 
j  pears  to  have  enough  of  water  to  meet 
all  the  demands  of  a  large  herd.  The 
ground  is  at  several  points  quite  boggy, 
indicating  a  ready  means  ot  obtaining 
more  water  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  sort  of  drainage-basin 
for  the  neighboring  hills.  A  strip  of 
fertile  soil  exists  above  the  ranch.  Tim¬ 
ber  of  good  quality  can  be  had  in  any 
abundance  within  a  few  miles.  With¬ 
out  Having  anything  to  make  this  an 
attractive  location  for  a  home,  there  is ; 
no  doubt  that  it  will  yet  be  an  im¬ 
portant  point  in  the  stock-raising  in-; 
terests  of  the  country. 

Camp  Grant,  (altitude  4,753  feet,) 
.twelve  miles  east  of  Eureka,  is  on  the 
southern  slope  from  Graham  Peak,  in 
in  a  region  far  from  attractive  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  yet  in  reality  promising  all 
the  essentials  of  a  desirable  location 
in  Arizona.  Wood,  water,  and  grass  is 
an  expression  suggestive  to  a  frontiers¬ 
man  of  plenty  and  comfort  for  man  and 
beast;  and  these  are  all  present  in 
abundance  at  Camp  Grant.  Much  of 
the  winter-supply  of  hay  is  from  the 
grama-grass,  which  grows  so  abundant¬ 
ly  on  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  peak. 
The  proximity  of  Graham  Peak, (10, 516 
'feet  high,)  which  is  densely  covered 
with  forest-growth,  and  on  which  there 
is  an  immense  precipitation  of  snow 
and  rain,  causes  many  springs  and 
streams  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  plain 
on  which  Camp  Grant  stands. 

Twenty  miles  across  the  country  is 
the  well-known  “Hooker’s  Ranch,” 
where,  with  abundant  water  and  good 
grass,  large  droves  of  cattle  are  now 
thriving. 

The  timber  on  Graham  Peak  is  sim¬ 
ply  magnificent.  The  pine  of  the  re¬ 
gion  covers  thousands  of  acres,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  most  valuable  lumber.  Under 
the  present  demand  for  timber,  it  is  not 
j  at  all  probable  that  the  supply  will  be 
exhausted  for  many  years.  The  oaks 
so  common  on  the  lower  hills  of  the 
(Sierra  Blanca  are  not  so  abundant,  and 
Ido  not  range  higher  on  Graham  Peak 
'than  6,500  feet.  Between  the  oak  and 
Dine  belts  the  manzauita  grows  rather 


abundantly.  In  some  portions  of  the 
country  the  red  berries  of  this  shrub 
are  utilized  by  the  natives  in  making 
an  acid  drink.  The  northern  or  Gila 
slope  of  Graham  Peak  has  a  barren 
aspect  the  timber  apparently  not 
reaching  so  low  an  altitude  as  on  the 
southern.  No  actual  observation  (jparo 
metric)  was  taken  to  determine  this 
fact,  which  may  be  only  apparent, 
as  the  seeming  greater  elevation  of  the 
lowest  limit  of  tree-growth  may  be  due 
to  the  more  rapid  falling  away  of  the 
land  toward  the  river.  Bunch-grass 
grows  luxuriant  among  the  timber  on 
the  dry  hills  from  7,000  to  9000  feet. 
In  the  moist  valleys  leading  from 
the  main  peak  toward  the  plain,  rushes  , 
and  sedges  grow  luxuriantly,  and  make  ) 
probably  thousands  ot  acres  of  valu¬ 
able  forage  during  the  summer  months. 

I  am  aware  of  the  general  statement 
that  plants  of  this  class  have  little  or 
no  value  as  forage,  and  was  inclined  to 
adopt  this  current  teaching,  until,  in 
1878,  I  saw  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  of 
Southern  Colorado  bands  of  stock  liv-  i 
ing  entirely  on  these  and  remaining  as 
fat  as  loose  stock  could  possibly  be. 

I  had  never  seen  more  magnificent  * 
cattle  or  sedges. 

During  the  winter  months  there  is  a 
heavy  snow-fall  on  the  higher  portions 
of  this  peak.  In  summer  its  thunder 
storms  are  of  a  character  we  may  well 
call  terrific. 

I  have  already  given  the  altitude  of 
Graham  Peak  as  10,516  feet.  Hence  it 
is  heavily  timbered  to  its  very  summit. 
This,  however,  may  be  a  proper  place 
to  allude  to  a  fact  not  popularly  known, 
i.  e.,  the  height  to  which  trees  continue  , 
growing  on  a  mountain-side  in  the  cor-  i 
dilleras  of  the  western  continent  does  : 
not  increase  as  we  approach  the  equator 
from  the  forty -first  parallel,  where  it  is 
between  1100  and  1200  feet.  Thus  in 
Colorado  the  average  highest  limit  of  j 
timber,  as  deduced  from  observations 
on  six  peaks,  is  11,583  feet.  On  the  1 
summit  of  Sierra  Blanca,  in  Arizona,  ] 
between  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-  J 
fourth  parallels  of  latitude,  after  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  in  size,  the  trees  dis-  1 
appear  entirely  at  an  elevation  of  11,-  ( 
100  feet.  c, 

From  Camp  Grant  to  Camp  Bowie  f 
(sixty  miles)  the  road  lay  over  a  “roll¬ 
ing  ”  plain  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
about  Grant.  A  spur  of  the  Pinaleno  1 
gradually  disappeared  toward  the  south-  s 
east,  in  the  direction  of  a  similar  one  t 
advancing  from  the  Chiricahua  range. 
This  tendency  to  union  of  the  two 
ranges  left  the  country  dotted  over  - 
with  low,  disjointed  mesas,  which  rose  1 
above  the  general  level  ot  the  plain  as 
islands  do  from  the  ocean.  The  soil 
was  largely  made  up  of  detritus  from 
the  adjacent  ranges,  and  was  in  itself 
fertile  enough,  but  water  could  only  be 
found  (and  that  rather  uncertainly)  at 
two  or  three  points  along  the  road. 

At  Camp  Bowie,  which  is  situated 
in  a  limestone  formation,  we  found  a 
change  of  flora.  Pinon  pine  and  Em¬ 
ory  oak,  neither  of  which  grew  more 
than  twenty  feet  high,  were  the  prevail¬ 
ing  timber  on  the  hills  just  higher  than 
the  post.  The  season  for  collecting 
the  acorns  of  this  oak  was,  in  August, 
at  its  height,  and  the  Indians  found  a 
ready  market  for  all  they  could  bring 
in.  They  are  taken  to  Tucson,  where 
they  command  a  good  price,  being  I 


either  roasted  or  eaten  uncooked.  The 
taste  is  not  unpleasantly  astringent.  It 
is  said  they  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  falling  from  the  tree  to  obtain 
them  in  prime  condition.  A  wild  cher¬ 
ry  was  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  | 
Bowie,  attaining  at  the  Chiricahua 
agency,  a  few  miles  farther  south,  the 
proportions  of  a  good-sized  tree.  The 
fruit  was  large,  and  far  superior  in 
flavor  to  that  of  any  other  wild  cherry 
I  have  tasted  elsewhere.  In  fact,  it 
|  was  quits  equal  to  many  of  our  com¬ 
moner  cultivated  cherries.  Strangely 
enough,  from  ignorance  or  some  super¬ 
stition,  the  Indians  were  not  accustom-  | 
ed  to  use  it. 

The  mescal  ol  the  natives  appears  ( 
to  comprise  two  species  of  agave. 
The  underground  stem  is  baked  in 
a  pit,  the  exterior  portion  peeled  off, 
and  then  used  by  the  Apaches  as  a  re¬ 
gular  article  of  food,  lo  Is  nutritious 
and  palatable,  but  to  one  eating  it  for 
the  first  time  is  said  to  be  slightly  lax¬ 
ative.  A  fiber  is  obtained  from  the  j 
thick  leaves  that  answers  for  the  manu-  j 
facture  of  cordage,  the  Apaches  mak¬ 
ing  it  into  lariats.  The  juice  is  boiled 
into  sugar  or  syrup,  or  distilled  iuto  a 
whisky  containing  an  enormous  per¬ 
centage  of  pure  spirits.  The  stem 
when  dead  and  dry,  is  then,  as  the  last 
use  to  which  it  can  be  put,  laid  over 
the  rafters  of  the  native  houses  to 
spread  the  mud  upon.  And  it  is  a  fact 
all  travelers  in  that  region  should  know, 
that  in  some  of  the  driest  portions  of 
,  llie  country  thirst  may  be  quenched  by  ’ 
j  sucking  from  the  cut  end  of  the  mescal 
stem  the  saccharine  fluid  it  has  such 
an  abundance  of.  The  Indians,  witli 
the  same  object  in  view,  peel  away  | 
the  outer  harder  covering  and  chew 
the  pithy  material  in  the  heart  of  the  | 
stem.  Either  plan  may  prove  service¬ 
able  in  time  of  urgent  need. 


CONTINUED  ON  FOURTH  PAGE. 

MO  II A  S' E  COUNTY. 
tSVe  mentioned  in  our  lust  i.-sue  the  fact 
Hhat  service  has  been  ordered  upon  the  new 
mail  route  from  Ehrenberg  via  Aubrey,  the 

McCrackin  mine  and  Greenwood  to  Mineral 
Fuk. 

We  wore  Very  pleased  to  hearth's 
fce'Ws,  k '•rowing  well,  as  we  do,  the  need  of  a 
ami  efficient 'mail  service  in  Mohave 
'county,  and  the  ordering  ot  this'  service 
bis  raised  a  hope  in  odr  minds  that 
the  great  natural  resources  of  Mohave  are 
about  to  meet  with  recognition.  A  lon<r  res¬ 
idence  on  the  frontier  has  failed  to  present 
to  us  a  caso  of  neglect,  so  far  as  mail  facili¬ 
ties  are  concerned,  parallel  to  that  which 
county  has  experienced.  That 
county  has  oo  superior,  as  far  as  mines  are 
-concerned,  in  the  world.  It  is  one  vast 
mining  camp.  Owen,  Cedar  Valley,  Mi¬ 
lliard  and  Wall  ip  ii  districts  present  a  net¬ 
work  of  argentiferous  veins,  carrying  a 
wealth  of  silver  which  it  would  be  vain  to  j 
■estimate  or  conjecture.  The  county  has,  in 
*pite  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  which  ! 
can  afflict  mining  camps  gone  steadily  on  in 
the  work  of  development  and  has  a  re  ord 
of  which  any  mining  country  may  be  proud 
Her  people  are  mostly  intelligent  American 
.citizens,  who  have  plodded  on  in  «pito  of 
W*e  visitation  of  ‘‘jawbone  ”  capitalists,  in  1 


i>pite  <nfuU  kinds  of  misfort  une,  and  lias,  of 
her  own  imitate  vitality,  achieved  more,  in 
■the  shape  of  material  wealth,  than  any  other 
•country  with  tlte  same  facilities  ever 
achieved  before. 

Mohavo  is,  par  exeelktice,  a  mining 
I  country.  Her  McOrackiu  is  u  wonder  ana 
has  no  superior  if  even  it  has  a  peer.  *  I  he 
Dean,  Hack  berry,  Key  stone,  Lone  S  tar,  G3, 
•and  hundreds  off  her  mines  contain  mineral 
•wealth  which  would  command  vast  sums  of 
tmoney  if  found  in  Nevada.  But  they 
'wet:'  5n  Mohave  county,  where  a  “  mustang 
I  fipress  ”  constitutes  the  whole  sum  of  maii 
service,  and,  consequently,  have  beenneg- 
J . lected,  except  by  the  few  sturdy  pioneers 
|  who  have  labored  toward  developing  her 
,  (resources,  and  have  passed  without  mention, 

I  save  what  the  ExrtTtPRiSE  has  bad  to  say 
about  the  work  of  these  same  pioneers. 

It  is  gratifying,  then,  to  learn  that  Mo- 
'  ihave  county'  has,  at  last,  obtained  some  re- 
•cognition  from  the  Post  Office  Department. 
But  this  service  from  Ehrenherg  is  not  all 
s4*C  its  needed.  Let  one  of  the  special  mail 
*g«Kts  of  the  department  go  to  Mohave 
•county,  and  he  will  see  that  not  half  justice 
is  yet  done.  There  should  be  a  stage  run 
from  Mineral  Park  to  Prescott.  There  | 
should  be  another  run  from  Greenwood  to  • 
Prescott. 

The  stage  from  Mineral  Park  should  go 
through  Hackberry,  which,  though  a  lively 
•camp,  has  no  mail  whatever.  The  people 
of  Mohave  county  are  American  miners, 
and,  consequently,  a  reading  people.  They 
-are  doing  much  for  the  country,  all  being 
producers.  Give  them,  therefore,  their 
quota  of  all  the  facilities  the  government 
can  afford  Ahem,  and  when  they  have  this, 
and  not  till  then,  we  will  say  that  full  jus¬ 
tice  has  been  done  to  Mohave  county. 

FROM  THE  GILA  TO  PRESCOTT. 

FLORENCE. 

The  village  of  Florence,  the  county  seat 
1  of  Pinal  county',  is  located  in  the  healthful 
valley  of  the  Gila,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
line  agricultural  land  of  the  valley,  and  the 
rich  mines,  Pinal  county  is,  to-day,  the 
liveliest  part  of  Arizona.  It  is  the  south¬ 
ern  terminus  of  the  California  and  Arizona 
Stage  Company,  and  t.he  distributing  point 
I  of  Kerens  &  Mitchell’s  southern  line,  also 
tire  place  from  which  smaller  lines  find  their 
way  into  the  Silver  King,  Globe  and  other 
districts.  Tiie  country  surrounding  this 
little  city  is  well  called  tha  grana.  yof  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  in  this  respect  is  only  equalled  by 
the  Salt  River  valley.  Water  is  brought  to 
.the  city  and  distributed  through  its  princi¬ 
pal  streets  by  small  zanjas,  after  the  style  of 
.Salt  Lake  city.  The  larger  shade  trees 
'Whach  are  thriving  on  its  principal  avenues 
■.give  it  a  pictuiesque  appearance.  Here 
;the .farmer  and  merchant  thrive  in  their  res¬ 
pective  avocations.  The  fanning  lands  are 
abundamtjy  watered  from  the  Gila,  and  the  , 

•  coinplaitat  of  dull  times  and  dry  seasons  is 
Tjievcr ’heard. 

3Iany  large  tracts  of  land  are  being  taken 

•  up  for  farming  purposes  by  companies  who 
.appreciate  the  advantage  to  be  acquired  by 
-the  DesentlLmd  bill  in  this  vicinity. 

•Tuis  part  of  Aiizona,  without  doubt,  was 
-settled  many  years  ago  by'  the  Aztecs,  and 
ituany  monuments  are  living  evidence  that 
the  vicinity  of  Florence  was  their  bead- 


•  quarters.  Many  exaggerated  stories  con-  | 
cerning  this  .race  are  told,  but  find  little  1 
•credence  exoeipt  with  the  more  ignorant 
•class. 

A  mild  form  df  small  pox  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  here  a  short  time  since,  but  con¬ 
fined. itself  almost  -entirely  to  the  Spanish 
.•children.  Mr.  John  ,W..  Carroll,  the  tele- 
sgraph  operator,  was  one  of  the  few  adults 
with  whom  the  disease  proved  fatal.  Mr. 
tCanroill -was  well  liked  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  his , parents  who  .reside  in  San  Diego, 
have  ■the  -sympathy  of  ttie  entire  community 
in  tbeir  sad  bereavement.  Tide  disease  is 
now  rapidly  disappearing,  and  but  a  very 
lew  cases  now  e*ist. 

The  general  merchandise  business  is  prin¬ 
cipally  conducted 'By  J.  Guindani.&  -Go.,  S. 
Mund  &  Co.,  and  J.  Collingwood  &  Co. 
Tbe  hotels  of  J.  C.  Loss  &  Bro.  and  P.  S.  . 
Empy  are  doing  a  good  busiuess  and  are  a 
credit  to  Florence. 

Messrs.  Calhoun  &  Standefer  own  a  fine 
livery  and  stable  business.,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Horn  runs  a  good  feed-yard. 

Dr.  Bluett,  the  village  physician,  lias  or¬ 
dered  a  stock  of  drugs  and  medicine-',  and 
Florence  can  soon  boast  of  a  drug  sture. 
.1’.  II.  Brady,  the  Sheriff,  L  hard  at  work  ; 
assessing  the  county,  and -of  course  every 
one  just  now  is  very  poor,  at  least  until  the 
j&ssessor  is  safely  nt  home  (m  bps  rai/C1’.  TV  ter 
I  Will  puts  in  all  bis  spare  time  making  lager 
!  beer,  and  is  frequently  interviewed  on  this 
subject  by  numerous  citizens.  Sam  Bo3tlck 
is  chief  in  the  tonsorinl  department.  Ver- 
noy  A  Elctnan,  contractors  and  builders,  are 
doing  a  satisfactory  business,  and  Ross  & 
Smith  are  the  village  blacksmiths  without 
a  rival.  Mr.  J.  J.  Devine,  the  Cottityl 
Clerk,  is  one  of  our  party’s  best  men,  ami  is  ; 
making  the  chips  fly.  I 

Florence  is  a  beautiful  little  burg,  and  its! 

■iH'igh-X  (fixture  will  be  faithfully  portrayed  j 

hereafter  by  our  special  correspondent. 

-  i 

PHOENIX. 

The  people  of  Pbcenix  are  just  beginning* 

■  to  harvest  and  -mowing  Is  the  order  of  the  j 
day.  The  wheat  wij'l  be  threshed  by  steam  ; 
threshers..  The  wheat  crop  is  very  full  and  : 
the  prospect  is  excellent  for  good  prices  for 
.their  products. 

The  town  is  located  in  Salt  River  valley 
and  there  are  several  large  flouring  mills  in  j 
the  vicinity. 

A  petition  is  in  circulation  for  a  daily 
mail  from  California,  via  YVickenbui'g  to 
PbcEiiix  and  Florence.  This  change  is  much 
needed  and  people  are  anxious  to  have  ser¬ 
vice  put  on  at  once.  The  service  is  now 
tri-weekly. 

J.  G.  Dudley  has  leased  (he  hotel  proper¬ 
ty  heretofore  owuecl  by  T.  C.  Hayes  and  has 
given  it  a  thorough  renovation.  He  will  be 
glad  to  entertain  Ids  old  friends  ttrtd  patrons 
and  the  traveling  public  generally,  its  he 
alone  knows  how  to  do.  He  lets  rooms 
singly  or  en  suite,  and  has  a  good  bar  in 
connection  with  tlie  hotel.  A  first  class! 
hotel  has  long  been  needed  here,  as  the  res- 
I  uurants  here  have  heretofore  been  run  by 
Cliiraataeu,  who  were  Americanized  just 
enough  to  know  bow  to  charge  the  highest 
price  for  the  pwrest  meals.  The  advent  of 
“Dud,”  will  change  all  that  as  he  is  one  of( 
the  lew  men  who  “know  how  to  keepjhotel.’j 
Phoenix  boasts  of  a  public  library  of  over/ 
two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  It  ts  ownecj 


fiy  a  flourishing  literary  association,  which 
has  exercises  twice  a  month.  The  town  :s 
also  occasionally  enlivened  by  amateur  the¬ 
atricals  given  by  the  young  men  of  the  town. 

On  the  25tli  ult.,  the  quiet  of  the  town 
was  disturbed  by  a  homicide,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  Cotton’s  saloon,  by  the  killing  of 
a  Mr.  Wilson  by  G.  M.  L.  Dean.  It  is 
claimed  by  Wilson’s  friends  that  it  was  a 
col  l-blooled  murder,  but  Dean’s  friends  say 
that  the  shooting  was  done  in  self-defense. 
Dean  was  arrested  and  finally  released  on 
$10,000  bail.  He  has  file  reputation  of 
being  an  ugly  man  when  drinking  and  many 
of  the  citizens  think  the  legal  steps  taken 
only  a  farce.  At  the  time  of  the  homicide, 
summary  proceedings  were  talked  of,  but  a 
better  feeling  now  exists  and  the  case  will 
go  through  the  usual  routine  of  red  tape. 

The  town  is  infested  by  a  gang  of  vagrants 
who  occupy  the  larger  part  of  the  day  hunt¬ 
ing  up  cold  victuals,  and  who  occupy  almost 
anything,  at  night,  for  a  bed.  This  is  one  of 
the  disadvantages  of  a  fine  climate.  One  of 
these  parties  made  quite  a  respectable  raise 
a  short  time  since,  in  the  shape  of  a  bag  of 
chickens,  which  lfb  sold  at  the  Chinese  res¬ 
taurant  at  a  shade  below  market  prices,  but 
before  he  received  hik  money  the  Chinaman 
was  informed  that  the  chickens  were  stolen. 
The  finale  is  that  the  thief  made  tracks  and 
the  restaurant  gave  a  blow.-out  chicken  din¬ 
ner  at  the  expense  of  the  original  owner. 
Tae  whole  affair  is  Io>  ked  upon  as  being  a 
fowl  transaction. 

The  principal  stores  are  those  of  E.  Irwin 
&  Do.,  Morgan  &  Co.,  A.  Goldman,  Percilla 
&  Peralta  and  Smith  &  Stearns. 

John  George  was  making  extensive  im¬ 
provements  in  his  saloon,  which  is  running 
in  full  blast  ere  this.  Cotton  &  Co.  own 
three  saloons,  one  of  which  is  being  thor¬ 
oughly  renovated  and  when  finished  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  Arizona. 

J.  Baeurien,  an  old  time  resident  of  Pres¬ 
cott,  is  in  the  bakery  business. 

The  people  of  Phoenix  ate  anxious  to  have 
the  Capital  removed  to  Prescott,  and  have 
been  impatiently  waiting  to  see  it  done. 

Party  organization  is  one  of  the  principal 
topics  of  conversation  here.  Maricopa  is 
thoroughly  Democratic  and  as  soon  as  har 
vest  is  over,  it  is  the  intention  to  win  el  into 
line  and  to  aid  her  sister  counties  iu  the 
work  of  Territorial  organization. 

WICKENBURG. 

At  this  place  is  the  bead  office  of  the 
California  &  Arizona  Stage  Company,  of 
which  Dr.  J.  H.  Pierson  is  Secretary.  He 
accommodates  travelers  with  rooms  and 
meals,  and  is  one  of  the  most  genial  hosts 
you  will  meet. in  the  Territory,  Mr.  Ed.  O. 
Grant  has  fitted  up  a  complete  general 
merchandise  store,  and  is  prepared  to  dish 
up  anything,  from  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and 
choice  groceries  to  a  stone  fence.  M.  L. 
Peralta,  one. of  the  old  stand-bys  of  the 
country,  has  a  fine  stock  of  goods,  which  he 
s  vdls  at  a  low  price.  Tuis  staunch  old  firm 
wweestablisbed  in  1866. 

A,  H.  Peeples  owns  the  principal  saloon  : 
r-nd  is,  of  course,  well  patronized.  Mr. 
p,wp}«3  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
Die  precinct  when  vVickenburg  was  em¬ 
braced  within  the  lines  ot  Yavapai,  but  by 
an  act  of  t he  Legislature  Wickenburg  went 
over  to  Maricopa,  and  the  consequence  is 


that  there  is  Uy  legally  elected  officer  of  the 
peace'- J  or  the  precinct.  Mr.  ileury  Wick- 
enburg, -an  old  pioneer,  and  from  whom  the 
town  UeVive's  its  name,  is  the  owner  of  a 
valuable  rurm  located  in  the  suburb?,  and  of 
considerable  rW  estate  within  the  town- 
site.  Tue  VAliurv  mine,  from  which  hun¬ 
dreds  ot  thot  sands  in  gold  have  been  taken 
curing  the  last  live  years,  is  now  being  j 
worked  by  Mr.  VYT.i.  Smith.  Over  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  are  et'plujed.  The  mine  is  prov¬ 
ing  inexhaustible. 

The  Arizona  Mining' and  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany’s  works  are  lota  ted  a  short  distance 
irom  the  town  site,  and  will  he  put  in  opera-  . 
tiun  in  a  few  days  under  dbe  superintendency  • 
of  Mr.  Jos.  Rosenthal.  T’Ii.h  capa  ity  of  the  i 
smelter  is  from  15  to  20  tnus  per  day,  The 
machinery  is  all  hew  and  is  i.ow  being  put  ] 
in  place  by  J.  llorbury,  the  foreman.  The 
engine  is  13  horse  power,  with  patent  blow¬ 
er,  •  The  work  will  be  the  means  of  employ¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  miners  and  they  will 
purchase  ore,  as  well  as  reduce  the  ore  ol 
!  their  -own  mines.  Some  12  men  are  now 
:  employed  and  a  larger  force  will  be  added  as 
j  soon  us  operations  are  commenced. 

There  are  many  rich  mines  m  this  vicinity  I 

and  their  development  will  enjise  Wicken¬ 
burg  to  grow  into  a  thriving  city  before 
many  jears  have  passed.  The  agricultural 
lands  are  sufficient  to  supply  toe  demand. 
This  being  the  head  office  of  the  Stage  Co., 
heavily  loaded  stages  arrive  and  depart 
daily  for  different  parts  of  the  Territory.. 

A  daily  service  is  much  needed  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Prescott  and  from  Wickenburg  to 
j  Phoenix,  Florence  and  Southern  Arizona, 
j  Petitions  are  now  being  circulated  to  that  1 
effect  and  every  one  should  encourage  it. 

■  ANTELOPE  CREEK. 

The  house  of  entertainment  at  this 
station  is  owned  and  managed  by  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Wilson, •who  furnishes  travelers 
and  others  with  the  best  meals  ^>n  the 
routo. 

The  ore  of  the  Bonanza  mine  is  aurifer¬ 
ous  quartz-,  and  the  ledge  is  traceable  for 
four  trifles .  The  average  value  per  ton  is 
§27.00.  Wessels  &  Genung  owners.  The 
extensions  to  this  valuable  mine  are,  res- 
peotively;  the  Pomeroy,  owned  by  David¬ 
son  A  Co.,  the  Don  Quixote,  owned  by  W. 

H.  Carter,  several  other  locations  owned 
by  C.  A.  Pine,  Mr.  Watterman,  Frank 
Smith,  and  Collins  Leraigne.  All  of  thorn 
prospect  aboutthe  same  as  the  Bonanza. 

There  are  some  very  rich  placers  in 
Weaver  and  Antelope  creeks,  but  little 
water,  and  therefore  not  much  work  is 
done.  A  company  who  would  sink  an  ar¬ 
tesian  well  would  make  a  big  thing.  B. 

THE  COLORADO  RIVER.  • 

Th  river  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  n 
sluggish  stream,  apparently  about  400  yards 
wjde.  In  many  places  the  greatest  depth 
•  hies  not  exceed  seven  feet.  But  in  the 
wet  season  it  often  becomes  a  riming  tor 
rent,  overflowing  its  banks  and  spreading 
out  over  the  level  country  for  many  miles. 
The  banks  are  timbered.  They  each  pre- 
*ent  an  inviting  appearance  fiotn  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  O.i  the  spot  there  is  nothing  hut 
sand  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  a  straggling 
growth  of  trees.  It  is  guarded  at  the  point 


where  the  rniln  ad  is  to  cross  by  Fort  Yu¬ 
ma,  a  collection  of.  low  barrack*,  with  \vi  le 
verandahs,  on  a  white  sand  bluff.  There 
are  lu  re  always  several  companies  of  sol¬ 
diers.  It  is  the  base  for  military  operations 
in  Arizona.  There  is  a  tradition  in  relation 
to  it  to  t he  effect  that  denizens  who  go  to 
the  bad  place  send  back  for  their  blankets. 
But  while  we  were  tin  re  the  weather  was 
delightful.  At.  high  noon  the  thermometer 
only  rose  t o  82.  B  it  army  officers  called  it 
thtir  winter  weather.  They  were  clad  in 
the  usual  heavy  eloth  blouses.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  they  say  the  mercury  does 
mount  to  115  and  120  in  the  shade.  There 
is  a  story  of  one  officer  who  was  compelled 
to  sit  all  day  in  the  hall  of  his  quarters, 
wrapped  up  in  a  wet  sheet  to  save  bimseli 
from  positive  ciemation.  There  are  on  all 
sides  evidences  of  fierce  heats.  The  eaves 
of  the  houses  are  wide  wherever  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  extend  them.  The  yards  of  the 
i  commercial  houses  are  all  covered  in  at  a 
high  pitch,  eo  as  to  afford  shade  and 
draught. 

ARIZONA  CITV. 

Arizona  C.ty  is  across  the  river  from  Yu- 
|  inn.  It  is  already  beginning  to  feel  the 
•throbbing*  of  a  new  life  under  the  touch  of 
the  wand  of  the  railioad  enchanter.  It  is 
likely  that  it  will  grow  in  time  to  be  a  con- 
.-ideruble  place.  It  is  tin- point  w  here  the 
exchange  between  Arizona  and  California 
must  be  made.  Here  will  be  landed  the 
supplies  required  by  that  young  country 
for  a  long  time;  here  likewise  will  be  de 
I  posited  whatever  contributions  she  may  be 
I  able  to  make  to  the  world’s  stock  of  gold 
and  silver.  There  are  already  some  very 
large'and  wealthy  commercial  houses  in  Ar¬ 
izona  City'.  -  Thu  talk  now  is  exclusively 
about  mines  and  otes.  Even  with  the  most 
liberal  discount  in.;,  one  finds  himself  with 
a  masset  figure's  on  hand  simply  staggering. 
One  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
ion  is  regarded  as  very  ordinary  sort  of  ore. 
There  is  voluminous  testimony  of  the  fact 
of  §4,000  a  ton.  Tne  statement  is,  that 
with  all  these  riches  on  hand  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done  because  there  was  no 
way  of  smelting  or  getting  the  ora  to 
market.  The  railroad  is  to  set  all  the 
miners  at  work,  and  a  new  El  Dorado  is 
now'  to  step  forth.  Ore  of  the  richness 
which  it  is  said  they  have,  will  pay  well 
enough  for  trim- port  at  ion  to  San  Francisco 
by  rail.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  margin  to 
So, 000  a  ton.  It  it  should  not  run  high 
enough  to  justify  such  a  heavy' expenditure, 

|  mills  can  easily  be  imported  now.  To  send 
!  one,  across  the  desert  by  the  old  method 
;  would  be  a  very  heavy  undertaking. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  who  hang  aro.und  Fort  Yu¬ 
ma  are  not  by  any  means  a  despicable  race. 
The  men  are  well  built,  active,  and  graceful 


- - — - - 

in  their  movements.  The  rapidity  wiVli 1 
which  they  can  traverse  the  sandy  wastes  is 
a  most,  incredible.  They  have  a  long  spring- ! 
ing  pair.  They  do  not  wear  much  clothes, 
it  is  true.  Their  costume  is  not  much  mote 
|  elaborate  than  those  of  the  Georgia  Major. 
Just  at  this  time  the  mode,  for  gentlemen  is 
a  long  st i ip  of  .doth  suspended  from  the 
waist  behind.  It  is  in  fact  a  streamer.  It 
gives  the  •  fleet  of  a  tail  when  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  against  the  horizon.  It  is  an  odd 
!  fancy  beyond  question,  but  certainly  rot 
much  more  odd  than  fashions  observable  in 
civilization.  One  of  these  Indians  was  a  f 
fine  specimen  of  humanity  as  could  any¬ 
where  be  seen — large  eyes  shaded  with1 
heavy  laslie*,  a  perfect  Roman  nose  and 
teeth  which  no  apt.  could  excel;  the  head 
well  balanced  and  a  symmetrical  and  highly 
developed  form — w  ide  chest,  narrow  waist, 
thin  flmks.  As  he  sat  perched  on  the  ferry¬ 
boat  he  would  have  made  a  mo  lei  for  a 
painter  or  sculptor.  But  beauty  of  face 
and  form  does  not  appear  to  be  generally 
distributed  among  them.  The  womenf'nr 
such  of  them  as  were  visible,  were 
positively  hideous.  The  old  chief  rides 
his  pony  with  great  dignity  and  sol¬ 
emnity,  while  his  wife  foots  it  behind  with 
a  papoose  and  the  w  hole  of  her  household 
gear  on  her  hack.  The  whites  afford  them 
as  .much  amusement  as  they  do  the  whites. 


WEDNESDAY.  MAY,  2,  1877. 


ARIZONA. 


A  GRAPHIC  SKETCH  OF  MEN,  MINES  AND  MA- 
r‘-  TEKIAL. 

if’Corlqesjp.oudeuce.qf  tlae  San  Francisco  Post.  ] 
Tub ac,  A.  T.,  April  0, 1877. 

‘T  want  to  go  to  the  Santa  Rita  moun¬ 
tains — to  the  neigburhood  lormcrly  haunted 
by  old  Cochise,”  said  your  correspondent  to 
jin-e  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  .Tubac, 
Some  weeks  since.  *“W  ell,  said  this  <ddtr- 
lyqliut  not  venerable,  remnant  of  <>ld  Spain, 
‘S’ou'-can  go — the  road  is  opcVs  !  And  with 
this  information.,  gi  ven  with  perfect  gravity, 
my  friend  rolled  a  cigarette,  and  propping 
.ujJna  soggv  looking  adobe  hovel,  smoked  in 
"peace,  while  I  gazed  on  him  in  simple  as¬ 
tonishment.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Yankee  ^tyle  of  obtaining  information  was 
a  novelty  to  him,  and  lie  was  now  too  old 

i  to ‘learn  its  devious  ways.  I  left  -him,  and 
from  a  more  loquacious  character,  one  of  the 
cienus  mozo,  obtained  what  was  wanted  — 

O  J  ^  . 

information,  not  permission.  uu 

|  .  MOUNT  WEIGH  I  SON 

Looming  up  some  14,000  leet  before  one,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  find  the  heart  of  the  Santa 
Ritas,  though  “air  lines”  and  “short  cuts” 
■will  never  take  you  to  it.  It  is  plain  sail¬ 
ing  in  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Sonoita  valleys, 
but  the  late  lamented  Cochise  was  not  the 
kind  of  person  to  locate  bis  mansion  on  the 
True  of  the  county  road.  He  rather  delight¬ 
ed  in  seclusion,  especially  about  his  resi¬ 
dence,  and  so  vrtsll  did  he  seclude  himself, 
'wiinld  he  chose,  that  many  hundreds  of  Un¬ 
cle  Sam’s  men  lost  their  eyesight  and  then 


scalps  in  •endeavoring-  to  line!  his  location. 
But  his  date  is  out— times  have  changed — 
and  now  the  prospector  with  Lis  hammer 
and  blowpipe  is  u! toner  mot  amongst  the 
UraiJs  -at  the  -Sinta  Ritas  than  any  other 
species  of  mankind.  A  noble  country  to 
prospect,  surety!  Old  Cochise  well  knew  the 
value  of  this  section,  and  knew  that  when 
the  whites  once  got  into  it  and  feasted  their 
eVcs  on  its  mineral  Wealth  uis  day  was  over. 
So  tiiis  brave  and  bloodthirsty  old  man 
held  out  here  to  the  last — kept  at  bay  for 
vears  troops  and  frontiersmen  until  old  age 
and  disease  brought  him  down.  The  whites 
could  not  conquer  or  destoy  him!  One  of 
his  favorite  but:!*  grounds  was  what  is  now 
the'-Tyndai  Moving  District;  and  it  will 
make  a  ipan  feel  nervously  I11  his  hair 
*5tH**T  Professor  Davis — an  old  7t?teran  of  80 
years’  experience  in  Mexico  and  Arizona,  re¬ 
late  some  of  the  simpler  stories  of  the  great¬ 
est  chief  ever  known  to  the  southern  In¬ 
dians.  Professor  Davis  is  now  in  charge  of 
tire  chief  mines  in  Tyndall  District,  and  the 
hospitable  doors  of  the  haciendas  are  ever 
open  to  the  Wanderer,  as  are  the  stores  of 
his  mind  to  the  seeker  after  information. 
There  are  few  men  to  be  met  in  Southern 
Arizona  so  thoroughly  posted  as  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  and  his  frank,  honest  way  of  putting 
things  as  they  are  is  in  refreshing  contrast 
to  those  who  picture  Arizona  as  an 
earthly  paradise.  As  he  naively  said,  “there 
are  a  great  many  drawbacks  in  such  a  rough 
country,  a  great  many  drawbacks,  but  if  it 
is  gold  and  silver  ore  that  is  wanted,  this  is 
Without,  doubt  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  find  it.”  After  a  pretty  thorough  in¬ 
spection  of  the  range,  your  correspondent 
can  utter  I) is  belief  that  the  greatest  mine 
AriiWa  will  ever  produce  will  be  found  in 
the  Sant*  It  is  doubtless  yet  unio¬ 

ned,  unknown,  but  it  will  bo  found  there, 
and  t go  finder  will 

NEED  CUT  OJJE'MIXE 

To  make  him  and  his  rich  rorever.  It  is  in 
there;  now  let  it  be  found  and  brought  to 
light!  Tje  stories  told  by  Indian  guides 
not  a r”  traditionary  fictions.  1  he 
Jesuit  Fathers,  in  days  gone  by,  took  out 
immense  sums  of  precious  metals  from  this 
range,  ,und  the^Ui  mu'-dons  yet  amply  testi- 
fy  .to  rthe  fact  that  it  wiNs  ll0t  agriculture 
which  enriched  their  C"1kTs,  but  mines  of 
gobl  and  silver  discovered  to  '  ’h'tn  by  the 
frrdians  whom  they  had  broug.h'  into  the 
-  fold..  Those  wise  old  padres!  thvy  Letter 
understood  the  art  of  money  getting-  than 
do  any  of  our  merchant  princes  or  bonV'iz't 
kings..  Throughout  this  range  can  be  found  | 
traces. of  their  labors  in  tlie  shape  of  shafts  I 
.-and  tunnels.  Old  arastas  and  the  ruins  of 
>rudc  but  effective  smelting  works  prove  the 
ii’tcliness  of  the  ores  they  worked.  Their 
<day  is  done,  and  the  .  day  of  the  practical 
mii-ner  schooled  in  California  and  Nevada 
.commences.  What  a  change  is  to  be  found 
iin  this  country  within  one  year !  Now  the 
sroads  are  filled  with  people  who  have  come 
ln  .t,(  ^tay;  new  villages  and  camps  are 
springing  up  everywhere,  and  towns  Ion- 
deserted  have  again  their  occupants.  To¬ 
day  so  the  traveler  the 

_ _  SCENES  IN  OLD  TUBAO 

•Are  full  of  meaning.  Hundreds  of  old 
ruinous,  deserted  houses  have  been  for  years 
slowly  crumbling  to  the  ground,  too  poor  a 
shelter  even  for  bats  and  owls,  but  of  late 
.days  people  .begin  to  patch  up  these  old 


adobes  and  make  them  habitable  and  live 
■anil  do  business  in  them..  The  native  popu¬ 
lation  being  largely  composed  of  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  bad  Indian  and  shiftless  Mexican, 
looks  on  the  change  with  mild  indifference, 
if  anything,  probably,  a  trifle  better  pleased 
to  see  the  new  ways  than  the  old.  (Stray 
reals  will  faji  in  the  way  of  even  the  laziest 
drones  in  the  have,  while  to  the  industrious 
there  is  hope  .and  promise  of  better  days. 
Under  the  old  conditions  the  most  energetic 
of  men  would,  were  he  transplanted  here, 
Boxm  wilt  and  wither  and  become  as  idle 
and  useless  as  the  native.  There  was  little 
to  do,  and  less  use  ir.  doing  it..  To  own  a 
first-class  game  cock  and  a  third-class  “Mex¬ 
ican  plug,”  such  a  oue  as  Mark  lwaiu  de¬ 
lighted  in  on  his  first  visit  to  this  coast, 
was  the  sum  and  substance  ,ef  an  earthly 
ambition  to  the  common  mail  01  old  Tubac. 
There  is  a  trifle  more  speculation  in  their 
eyes  nowadays— they  have  larger  views, 'as 
the  wayfarer  is  apt  to  find. 

AX  ARIZONA  IDYL. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  section — and 
they  are  not  long  past —when  prospectors 

began  to  find  their  way  into  the  Santa  Ri¬ 
tas,  Colonel  VVrightson,  of  Cincinnati,  un¬ 
dertook  to  locate  some  mines -in  what  is 
nn>v  Tyndall  District.  He  had  passed 
through  several  attacks  from  Cochise  and 
Lis  band  unhurt,  and  had  been  saved  more 
than  onre  by  a  hero,  whose  name  has  prob¬ 
ably  never  ioun.d  its  way  into  print  before. 

It  is  Smith — plain  John  T.  Smith.  But 
this  Smith  has  done  something  to  distin¬ 
guish  him  from  many  of  the  better  known 
Smiths.  Do  had  been  fighting  Apaches  for 
many  years,  and  with  old  Pete  Kitchen, 
another  grizzled  Apache  fighter,  had  done 
more  to  break  the  power  of  Cochise  than 
had  all  the  troops  of  Uncle  Sam.  MTight- 
son  K  it  the  hacienda  one  day  without 
and  despite  Smith,  and  the  next\hinJ 
known  W rig h Don  was  killed,  and  Cochise 
am  some  Lb  :d  - bis  best  and  bravest  war- 
r"‘rs  -unfunded  and  attacked  the  hacienda, 
determined  to  have  the  scalp  of  his  most 
dreaded  enemy.  It  was  a  thousand  to  one 
on  Cochise  „n  the  start.  Besides  'Smith 
there  was  a  woman — a  Mexican  woman — 
now  Mrs.  Smith,  and  an  apnil  gy  of  a  man 
known  on  the  frontier  as  “beef”  Morehouse, 
a  his  was  the  garrison.  The  armament  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  or  five  guns,  Smith  took  his 
iiflj  tU»(l  a  loophole,  uud  Indians  begun  to 
drop  (IT.  The  Mexican  woman  loaded  the 
gnus.  “Beef”  stood  stock  still,  trying  to 
die  of  sheer  fright.  At  last  this  woman 
forced  a  rifle  into  his  nerveless  and  unwil¬ 
ling  hands,  but  he  had  “lost  his  grip”  and 
the  rifle  fell  to  the  floor.  On  Smith  and 
this  brave  woman  everything  dependent 
I1  oi  an  entire  day  the  Indians  fought  them 
—fought  them  with  fire  and  ball,  but  Smith 
was  greater  than  Cochise  in  that  day’s  bat¬ 
tle,  and  at  night  the  few  living  Indians  ear¬ 
ned  oft  their  dead  and  wounded  and  the 
siege  was  raised.  The  sequel  does  honor  to 
the  introduction;  Smith  gained  a  wife  of 
whose  nerve  he  had  indisputable  proof,  and 
the  woman  got  — what  many  miss  in  these 
days— a  man  able  to  protect  her.  Uncle 
bam  now  intrusts  the  mail  to  this  man,  and 
he  carries  it,  despite  Indians  or  road  agents 
as  regular  as  clockwork.  The 


v.  , 

natne  ol 


“Beef”  Morehouse  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
directory  known  in  Arizona.  He  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  “bear!’  somewhat  by  this  time. 


NOTES  BY  THE  ROAD. 

Many  capitalists  from  your  city  are  now 
in  Arizona  “seeking  whom  they  may  de¬ 
vour;”  It  is  reported  that  Col.  Lent  has 
bought  the  Peck  mine  and  has  sent  an  ex¬ 
pert  down  into  this  section  to  examine 
some  mines. 

Rumors  of  a  load  cl’  extraordinary  size 
and  richness  in  the  Santa  Ritas  met  my 
j  ears  to-day.  It  is  stated  that  the  Indians 
who  bring  in  the  news  have  been  taken  in 
hand  by  Davis  and  .Magee  who  await  the 
C()r.:ihg  from  your  city  of  a  veteran  pros¬ 
pector  and  mineralogist,  through  whose 
efforts,  mainly,  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Arizona  has  been  shown  to  the  world  at 
large.  That  is  t;ll  which  can  be  learned  to- 
! day.  V 

♦  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Territory  is  soon 
to  be  visited  by  Colonel  R.  J.  Hinton,  of 
the  Evening  Post,  and  if  such  be  the  case 
your  correspondent  feels  at  liberty  to  state 
that  the  press  of  the  Terri  tor}',  as  well  as 
the  public,  will  give  him  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  treat  biin  well,  show  him  every¬ 
thing  that  he  may  desire  to  see.  and  then 
leave  him  to  come  to  his  own  conclusion  as 
to  the  future  of  this  wonderful  country. 
Never  was  field  fitter  for  investigation  by 
a  journalist,  nor  one  worthier  .of  illustra¬ 
tion  by  an  impartial  pen.  Great  journals 
in  the'  Ea^t  and  in  England  are  sending 
representatives'  here,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  tiie  city  to  which  this  is  tributary  in 
commerce  should  have  a  word  to  say  as  to 
the  resources  of  Arizona.  The  Post  has 
|  been  our  good  friend;  let  it  be  a  still  better 

Pathfinder. 


.  ABOUT  RUINS. 

Prescott,  A.  T.,  May  30. 

Editors  Enterprise — Not  every  one  of 
your  readers  may  know  of  the  existence  of 
a  line  of  old  Cathedrals,  built  during  the 
Spanish  occupation  of  this  country  some  200 
years  ago.  Two  or  three  of  them  have  re¬ 
cently  been  visited  and  most  accurately  des- 
1  cribed  by  Mr*  Hinton,  in  his  highly  at¬ 
tractive  letters,  to  the  San  Ex-anciseo.  Post ; 
and  m  view  of  tfte  su-ccessfiil  Uncovering  of 
ancient  cities  a  nek  buried  treasures  of  other 
countries  by  modern  excavators — notably 
Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mycenae — the  thought 
has  occurred  to  me:  Why  not  dig  be¬ 
neath  these  buried  and  falling  churches  ? — 
to  find-,  perhaps,  valuable  historical  relics, 
documents,  aud  bullion,  op*  sacred  vessels  of 
silver,  gold? 

There  stretches,  in  an  almost  unbroken 
•though  devious  line,  trom  the  Gulf  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  near  Pitiquito  in  Sonota,  to  the  Gran 
Quivir  or  Quivera,  in  Southwestern  Colo¬ 
rado— Cathedrals,  undoubtedly  built  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  time  of  Cortez. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  the  histories 
of  Spanish  Missions  and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  Pacific  Slope,  it  is  learned 
that  all  this  country  was  very  rich  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  that  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  mines  then  opened  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Cathedrals  were  built  and  adorned 
in  a  very  high  style  of  art  and  architecture 
for  that  period — which  shows  that  the  Ca¬ 
thedral-builders  had  liked  the  country, 
and  had  intended  to  remain  in  it. 

But  the  various  Indians  tribes  of  all  that 
vast  region  now  known  as  Colorado,  New 


Mexico,  Arizona  and  Sonora,  had  confeder¬ 
ated  against  the  Spaniards  and  massacred 
them  almost  to  a  man,  cutting  off  each  Ca¬ 
thedral  with  its  squad  of  soldiers  and  con¬ 
verts,  in  detail  ;  and  from  this  fact  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  occupants  of  the  Missions 
mentioned  must  have,  in  their  dire  extrem¬ 
ity,  being  under  the  momentary  expecta¬ 
tion  of  death ,  buried  their  treasures •  under 
the  altars  or  floors  of  the  Cathedrals ,  whence 
they  had  fled  as  a  Last  refuge. 

Since  only  those  could  have  escaped 
who  were  near  the  Gulf,'  (as  it  was.  almost 
impossible  at  that  time  for  small  parties  or 
lone  individuals  of  the  hated  race  to  cross 
the  Continent  in  any  direction,)  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  irresistible  that  but  few,  if  any,  have 
,  lived  to  tell  the  tale,  and  that  consequently 
the  treasures  as  originally  buried  have  not 
since  been  disturbed.  , 

In  many  instances  the  roofs  of  these  Ca¬ 
thedrals  have  fallen  inside  of  the  walls  and 
added  several  feet  to  the  accumulated  de¬ 
posits  made  by  the  elements — to  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  say  ten  feet.  Allowing  six  feet  as 
the  depth  at  which  the  treasures  were 
buried,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  more  than 
sixteen  feet  of  excavation  would  be  required 
to  determine  their  positions. 

Will  not  some  gentleman  or  company  be 
found  willing  to  undertake  this  great  work? 
— so  fraught  with  absorbing  interest  to  the 
f  whole  American  people  !  What  more  aus¬ 
picious  time  than  the  present  to  inaugurate 
’such  a  system  of  development  ? — some  such 
“tfnotne”  ought  certainly  to  appear  at  this 

juncture - It  is  more  than  probable  than 

documents  might  be  found  which  would  rev¬ 
olutionize  all  the  accepted  theories  of  the 
early  occupation  of  this  Continent,  fix  as 
realities  the  most  perplexing  fables,  ^nd 
disclose  older  than  Icelandic  records  of  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  Continent ;  deter¬ 
mine  the  race  of  the  Mound-builders,  show 
who  consthicted  the  magnificent  idols  of 
Copan  and  Palenqne,  as  well  as  the  cliff- 
fortifications  of  South  western  Colorado  and 
the  symbolic  picture-writings  in  caves  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  etc.,  etc. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  in  this 
connection,  that  several  gentlemen  of 
means  have  been  deeply  interested  in  this 
subject  during  the  past  few  years,  but  have 
hesitated  to  act  in  the  matter  from  one  of 
two  causes  :  either  a  lack  of  the  requisite  j 
enthusiasm,  or,  doubt  about  the  results. 
If  a  Schliemann  or  Squier  could  be  found 
among  us,  the  problem  would  not  long  re¬ 
main  unsolved. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

I  j oif  n  C.  Bacon. 

THE  ARIZONA  RUINS. 


ANCIENT  REMAINS  OF  A  'ftEMARKABLE  RACE. 

The  Territory  once  "tint  Home  of  a  Xu m rr- 
ov.s  a,nd  'Civilized  People.— •Who  Were 
They) — “ Casa  Grande"  and  'Other  dtp' 
‘Jluim.  —  Topographical  Eeatarcs.  —  Jf*\ 
Pancroft's  Conclusions. —  The  Moquis  and 
■{juiii  Indians. — Etc.,  Etc. 

From  the  .San  Francisco  Daily  1’ost. 

The  following  “Notes  on  Arizona”  and  the 
Temarkble  ruins,  etc.,  of  that  Territory  are 
from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  engineer 


'■Und  traveler,  and  were  ptepared  originally  j 
as  n  report  for  the  Royal  Geological  Society 
of  London.  The  interest  now  aroused  in 
the,  development  of  its  mining  and  other 
resources,  as  well  as  the  facts  themselves, 
•offers  sufficient  interest  in  all  that  relates  j 
thereto  to  secure:  a  careful  perusal  of  this) 
paper.  The  archeological  facts  afford  a  re- 1 
markable  field  for  some  future  explorer.  I 
The  field  is  a' tempting  one.  This  city  is  the1 
proper  place  in  Which  to  locate  an  academy  l 
and  museum, of  American  antiquities.  It  is' 
to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  some  public  spir¬ 
it'd  man  or  men  of  wealth  will  begin  the 
endowment  of  such  an  institution,  The 
founding  of  a  chair  of  ancient  American  his¬ 
tory  and  antiquity  in  connection  with  the 
State  University  would  be  a  desirablo  step. 
'SVe  have  in  the  person  of  the  historian, 
HUBERT  H.  BANCROFT, 

The  very  person  whose  knowledge  and  abil¬ 
ity  would  lend  lustre  to  such  an  endowment. 
Mr.  Bancroft  presents  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  great  work  on  the  “Native  Races  of 
the  Pacific  States,”  chapter  XI,  an  accurate 
resume  of  the  area,  etc.,  of  the  vast  ruins 
treated  in  the  paper  following  this  intro¬ 
duction.  These  remains  were  first  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  centurr.  Cabeza  dc  Yaca  wandered 


to  New  Mexico  in  1535.  F.  Manode  Niza  ! 
penetrated  into  Arizona  from  Sinaloa  in  1539.  J 
Yasque  dc  Corondo  reached  the  Pueblo  | 
towns.on  the  Rio  Grande  in  1540.  Antonio  | 
dc  Espejo  followed  the  valley  thereof  to  the 
same  points  in  1583,  and  in  1595  Juan  de 
Onate  conquered  New  Mexico.  All  these 


in  summing  ur 

The  facts,  Mr.  Bancroft  concludes: 

1st.  That  these  structures  do  not  bear 
>nny  internal  evidence  of  their  age.  Many 
wore  flourishing  towns  when  the  Spaniards 
•came  in. 

2d.  That  these  relics  and  ruins  “bear  no 
resemblance  whatever'’  to  other  groups  in 
the  South.  '  The  mounds  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  pyramids  of  Anahuac  and  of  the 
central  Mexican  plateau,  the  ruiijcd  city  of 
Yucatan, and  Copan  are  not,  in  hia  judg¬ 
ment,  in  any  way  identical.  There  is  not 
.the  slighest  resemblance  with  the  evidence 
of  pre-bistoric  human  life  left  elsewhere 
pn  the  continent  He  does  not  believe  that 
they  are  the  Actecg  or  any  people  like  them, 
as  they  were  found  in  Anahuac. 

od;  The  Pueblo  and  Moquis  still  inhabit 
similar  buildings.  To  their  prior  develop¬ 
ment  must  these  remains  be  traced. 

4th.  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  northern 
•Chihuahua  were  once  inhabited  bv  a  semi- 
civilizcd  people,  agricultural  in  character. 
Tbo  vW.ere  found  by  the  Apache.  They 
hav-Cfueftiily  disappeared,  and  their  works 
have  crumbled  under  the  oppression  of  the 
•Castilian  and  the  warfare  of  the  savage 
.Apache.  .  . 

The  probabilities  grow  stronger  daily  that 
•the  whole  region  will  soon  be  thoroughly 
•explored,  .in  view  of  this,  what  follows 
ovqll  be.carefullj>-  read: 

TH5  TERRITORY  of  ARIZONA.  * 
Extends  from  about  31  to  37  degrees 
uiorth  latitude,  and  from  1$9  to  114  de¬ 
grees  west  longinude  from  Greenwich. 


•explorations.  The  construction  of  the  S.  P. 
Raiilfo&d  through  Arizona  will  begin  at  once 
to  arouse  the  attention  oL  scholars  and 
archeologist^  and  the^e  ruins  will  become 
an  object  of  pilgrimage.  Mr.  Bancroft 
groups  these  archeological  curiosities  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1st.  The  remains  of  ancient  stone  and 
adobe  buildings  in  various  stages  ol  disinte¬ 
gration  and  decay. 

2d.  Structures  of  stone  and  earth,  the 
purpose  of  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  tell, 


explorers  visited  the  great  ruins,  and  found  The  northern  portion  is  principally  an  ex- 
sotne  of  the  towns  still  inhabited.  But  the  tensive  elevated  plateau  from  3,000  to  8  000 
most  complete  investigations  have  been  in-  ^eet  elevation  above  tide  \vater.  The  mid- 
cidental  to  expeditions  made  under  the  au-  3,1  ^  sou thar, ^portion  israorp  .^iygmfied, 
thority  of  the  United  States,  in  surveying  The  valleys  and  plains  have  an  elevation 
?>aurijiafy  lines,  and  in  other  topegrapbical  ranging  from  a  lew  huundred  feet  tn>  4,000 

'feet.  The  northern  portion  indicates,  geo¬ 
logically,  a  gradual  and  continual  upheaval, 
while  the  central  and  southern  portion  in¬ 
dicate  violent  and  spasmodic  Upheavals; 
consequently,  the  northern  portion  present 
continuous  and  quite  extensive  ’mountain 
chains,  with  long,  narrow  valleys  between, 
while  the  central  and  Southern  portions 
have  large  and  extensive  plains  attd  Valleys, 
broken  up  hero  aud  there  with  hb'rupt,  de¬ 
tached  mountain  peaks  from  orte  to  twenty 
miles  in  circuiliferen'ce  at  their  base.  The 
owing  to  slight  examination  or  state  of  ruin,  i  ot,^7  navigable  river  in  the  Territory  is  the 

Colorado,  which  rises  far  to  the  northeast  in 
the  Rocky  mountains,  turning  thence  n  gen¬ 
eral  southwest  course, 'and  finally  pouring 
its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  California.  For 


3d.  Agricultural  structures,  such  as  ace- 
quias  and  zanjas,  or  extensive  irrigating 
•ditches  or  canals. 

4th.,  Fragmentary  pottery. 

5th.  Stone  and  shell  implements  and  or¬ 
naments. 3 

6th.  Painted  or  wrought  figures  on  can¬ 
yon  walls,  cliffs,  bowlders  and  the  sides  of 
uatunil  caves. 


a  long  distauco  this  river  is  the  western 
boundary  of  Arizona.  It  is  navigable 
from  its  mouth  for  small  vessels  some  400 
miles  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  vreat  Colora¬ 
do  canyon.  During  its  long  course  of  some 
2,000  or  3,000  miles  it  bas  m-my  tributaries, 


tlie  largest  in  Arizona  beitt'g  the  Gib,  which 
rises  in  Now  Mexico,  running  a  westerly 
course  through  ArizonS,  and  emptying  into 
the  Colorado  at  Yuma,  One  peculiarity  <jf 
the  rivers  and  water  courses  of  Arizona, 
and  ofjthc  whole  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  is  their  liability  to  dry  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  long,  hot  summers,  more  especially, 
where  their  course  is  through  the  great 
plains  and  valleys.  Crossing  tho  dry  bed  of 
rivers  on  the  plains  the  traveler,  on  follow¬ 
ing  them  up  a  few  miles  into  the  mountains 
l  will  often  come  to  fine,  large  streams  of 
flowing  water,  which  had  become  lost,  and 
sunk  in  the  heated,  disintegrated  granite 
and  sedimentary  soil  of  the  plain  or  valley. 
The  climate  of  Arizona  is  diversified,  the 
summer  months  in  the  whole  territory  are 
warm,  the  thermometer  ranging  during  the 
day  from  80  to  110  degrees,  according  to 
locality.  In  the  central  and  southern  por¬ 
tions,  except  near  the  summits  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  peaks,  the  climate  in  winter  is  mild 
and  delicious  in  tho  northern  portion, 
and  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
of  the  south,  the  winters  are  cold, 
with  a  snowfall  of  from  one  to  six  feet. 
Thus  much  for  a  brief  outline  deception  of 
the  territory.  Owing  to  the  ravges  and 
murders  committed  by 

TIIE  WARLIKE  APACHE 

And  other  Indian  tribes,  which  continued  to 
within  the  three  past  years,  no  thorough  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  territory  has  yet  been 
made.  A  hasty  surface  examination  of  al¬ 
most  the  entire  territory  brings  to  observa¬ 
tion  on  all  its  great  plains  and*  in  its  valleys, 
large  and  small,  numerous  ruins  and  other 
evidences  of  an  ancient  people,  who  must 
have  been  very  numerous  and  at  least  a 
semi-civilized  race,  who  tilled  the  soil 
and  built  up  great  towns  and  cities,  the 
ruins  of  w'hich  lie  profusely  scattered  all 
over  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Arizona  and 
portions  of  New  Mexico.  In  the  great  Gila 
river  valley,  about  200  miles  easterly  from 
Yuma  and  12  miles  west  of  the  village  of 
Florence,  and  some  four  miles  south  from 
the  river,  there  are  some  extensive  ruins, 
known  as  the 

“CASA  GRANDE.” 

ITereJ  on  a  great  plain,  extending  west  eight 
miles  to  a  spur  of  the  Saeatone  mountains, 
south  thirty  miles  to  the  Picliaco  peak, 
north  sixty  miles  to  the  Four  Peaks,  and 
east  thirty  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gila 
canyon,  are  the  well-defined  ruins  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  long  forgotten  city,  now  marked 
by  large  mounds  of  debris,  outlines  of  water 
tanks  and  reservoirs,  aud  of  extensive  irri¬ 
gating  canals,  culled  here  “acequias,*’  twenty 
or  more  miles  in  length,  and  above  all  rises 
the  well  preserved  walls  of  “Casa  Grande,” 
a  grim  sentinel  of  the  past.  By  what  race 
or  people  it  and  the  other  old  ruins  were 
constructed  none  ban  tell.  The  present 


race  of  Indians,  who  were  k^own  to  be 
here  over  300  years  since,  know  nothing  of 
the  builders,  and  when  asked  respecting 
(them,  can  give  no  informatoin  on  the  sub- 
ject.  The  only  answer  obtained  was  from 
an  old  Pima  Indian,  who  said  it  was 
the  Work  of  the  Montezumas,  and  this  W;\s 
I  merely  traditionary.  The  same  answer  ws,s 
received  from  other  old  Indians,  in  reference 
to  other  old  ruins  distant  from  “Casa 
Grande”  several  hundred  miles.  This  build¬ 
ing,  the  “Casa  Grande,”  was  described  by 
the  Jesuit  fathers  during  the  Spanish  and 
Indian  war  of  1753,  and  also  by  them  some 
thirty  years  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  Cortez,  300  years  since,  in  almost 
the  same  language  as  they  would  now  use. 
The  building  stands  with  the  points  of  the 
compass,  north,  east,  south. and  west.  By 
measurement  it  is  sixty-three  feet  long, 
north  and  south,  and  forty-five  feet  wide, 
east  and  west.  The  walls  are  now  standing 
above  the  fourth  story.  The  first  descrip¬ 
tion  given  by 

THE  JESUIT  FATHERS 

Was  that  the  walls  were  seven  stories  high. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  change  within  300 
years.  The  walls  are  of  groat  or  gravel  ce¬ 
ment,  laid  up  in  tiers  of  30  niches  in  height. 
:The  seams  between  the  tiers \ire  plainly  dis¬ 
tinguished.  The  bases  of  the  walls  are  five 
feet  thick,  very  hard  and  as  difficult  to  be 
broken  as  stone.  The  inside  walls  were 
plastered  with  a  hard  cement  of  a  dark 
orange  color,  as  sound  and  perfect  now  as 
when  first  put  on  in  the  unknown  era  of  the 
past.  There  are  5  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  these  roonfis  are  filled  to  a  depth 
of  some  six  feet  by  th*e  debris  from  the  walls 
above.  The  openings  or  doorways  between 
the  rdbms,  both  below  and  above,  were  uni-, 

!  form,  and  about  two  feet  wide  by  four  ini 
height.  On  toe  north  side  there  are  4  port¬ 
holes  fifteeu  inches  in  diameter.  On  the 
west  them  was  originally  a  narrow  door  or 
[  gateway,  extending  up  to  the  third  story, 
but  subsequently  filled  in  above  the  first 
|  story v  This  opening  would  permit  of  but; 
one  person  passing  at  once.  On  the  south, 
nc.tr  the  southwest  corner,  there  was  orig¬ 
inally  an  open  door,  or  gateway,  six  feet 
wide,  and  this  had  been  subsequently,  filled 
in,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  joint  or  seam,  j 
Why  these  two  openings  were  originally 
made  and  afterwards  filled  in  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  To  me  it  seems  evident  that 
when  built,  the  builders,  having  no  enemies, 
or  warlike  neighbors,  erected  the  building 
solely  for  their  own  convenience;  that,  af¬ 
terwards,  being  attacked  by  warlike  bands, 
they  built  up  the  openings  for  better  protec¬ 
tion.  By  a  thorough  excavation  of  the 
debris  from  the  inside,  I  feel  assured  that 
the  question  could  be  definitely  settled. 
Two  small  rooms  in  ‘  other  old  ruins  have 
been  excavated,  one  of  which  was  '200  miles 


distant  from  the  “Casa  Grande,”  and  in 
both  of  these  were  found 

THE  CHARRED  BONES  OK  THEIR  OCCUPANTS, 

As  if  killed  in  defending  their  homes.  In 
one  of  them  was  found  on  the  fire-place  a 
hard  earthen  vessel  with  a  few  bones  there* 
in,  as  though  its  occupants  were  preparing  aj 
household  dinner  when  attacked  and  slain 
bjr  their  enemies.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  | 
the  two  rooms  mentioned  are  the  only  ones 
excavated  in  tlje  whole  Territory  where 
there  are  so  many  thousands  awaiting  the 
hands  of  the  earnest  explorer.  The  east 
side  of  the  building  has  an  opening  above 
the  first  story  to  the  fourth  about  two  feet 
wide.  The  floors  of  the  upper  stories  are 
almost  wholly  destroyed,  but  the  burnt  ends 
of  the  beams  which  support  the  floors  are 
some  of  them  yet  remaining  in  the  walls. 
They  were'  of  pine  or  cedar  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  must  have  been 
from  mountains  100  miles  distant,  unless 
trees  then  abounded  where  now  there  are 
none.  The  ends  of  these  beams  were  evi¬ 
dently  cut  off  by  stone  axes,  of  which  many 
have  been  found  in  and  around  these  old 
ruins.  To  the  east  of  the  “Casa  Grande,” 
50  feet,  are  portions  of  the  walls  of  another 
old  building  yet  standing,  and  to  the  south 
100  feet  yet  another  over  20  feet  in  height. 
Scattered  all  over  the  plain  for  one  mile  or 
more  are  mounds  of  debris,  the  only  visible 
remains  of  other  and  numerous  buildings, 
the  foundations  of  some  of  them  being  well 
defined,  some  of  which  are  120  feet  long  and 
80  feet  wide.  Elevated  plateaus  of  from  4 
to  6  feet  surround  some  of  them,  running 
out  each  way  from  the  building  from  20  to 
60  feet,  as  though  raised  up  for  pleasure 
grounds,  flower  gardens  and  shrubbery,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  what  is  now  seen  about  modern  villas. 
Broken  pottery  is  found  profusely  scattered 
for  many  miles  around,  but  more  profusely 
in  and  around  the  ruins  and  along 


THE  BINES  OF  THE  OLD  IRRIGATING 
DITCHES  OR  CANALS. 

One  of  these  old  canals  ran  a  few  hundred 
yards  disstant  from  the  “Casa  Grande,”  now 
almost  obliterated  by  the  changes  of  ages, 
yet  in  places  where  its  course  was  through 
a  hard,  gravelly  soil,  its  course  can  be  traced 
by  the  careful  observer.  On  the  line  of 
this  greit  canal,  which  can  be  traced  for 
nearly  fifty  miles,  are  ruins  of  large  houses. 
Similar  puns  can  be  found  all  over  the  Ter- 
The  foregoing  is  a  brief  sketch  of 
of  many  hundreds,  many  of  which 
doubt  exceed  in  interest  the  ‘Casa 


ntory 
one  ruin 
would  nq 


Grande.’ 
200  mile 


In  the  valley  of  the  upper  Gila, 


east  of  ‘Casa  Grande,’  is  the  val¬ 
ley  of  thb  Pueblo  Viejo,  so  named  from  the 
ruins  of  mother  ancient  city  several  miles 
in  extent.  In  this 

■■HE  PUEBLO  VIEJO  VALLET, 

Within  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  Hiram  C. 
Hodge  qiite  recently  discovered  the  ruins 


of  five  tdrtms  or  cisterns,  and  at  one  of  them 
he  founcj  where  the  soil  had  been  washed 
out  the  depth  of  three  feet,  a  set  of  burial 
I  urns,  tbre'^in  number,  the  smaller  inside 
j  the  larger,  the  outer  or  larger  one  being  20 
inches  in  diameter,  the. second  one  10  inches 
and  the  second. one  a  little  over  three  inches 
in  diameter,  the  last  having  within  it  a  few 
ashes  and  charred  human  bones,  from  which 
fact  lie  drew  the  inference  that  these  an¬ 
cient'  people  practiced  cremation.  A  full 
description  of  the  ruins  of  the  upper  and, 
lower  Gila  valleys  would,  after  a  thorough 
explanation,  .fill  volumes.  Tuo  valley  of 
Salt  River,  the  third  in  size  in  the  Territo¬ 
ry,  is  full  of  old  ruins,  as,  also,  are  all  the 
smaller  valleys,  of  which  there  are  many. 
As  yet  no  effort  has  been  made  by  individ¬ 
uals  or  societies  to  examine  any  of  these  old 
ruins,  wherein,  no  doubt,  lie  hidden  much 
of  exceeding  interest  to  the  scientific  and 
literary  world.  The  field  is  an  open  one, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  attract  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  Connected  with  Arizona  are 
other  matters  of  great  interest,  such  as  its 
early  settlement  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez  ;  a 
history  of  its  old  churches,  among  which  is 
that  of  San  Xavier,  ten  miles  south  of  Tuc¬ 
son,  and  those  of  Tubac  and  Tumocari,  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  valley,  a  description  of  which 
would  be  quite  lengthy,  yet  full  of  interest. 

A  description  of  the 

INDIANS  IN  AKIRONA 

Would  also  be  of  great  interest,  more  par- 
i  ticularly  on  account  of  two  peculiar  tril 
the  Zunis  and  Moquis,  who  live  far  up 
wards  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Territt 
and  among  whom  I  passed  some  weeks 
past  summer.  The  Moquis,  who  nun 
some  2,000,  live  in  seven  villages,  al 
which  are  perched  upon  isolated  plateau 
table  land,  or  mesas,  elevated  about  500 
above  the  surrounding  plains.  They  ar 
peaceable,  industrious  race,  cultivate  in 
land  on  the  plains  and  have  large  flock 
sheep  and  many  horses  and  mules.  In  ■ 
of  danger,  when  attacked  by  their  war 
neighbors  on  the  sonth,  the  wild  Apai 
they  flee  to  their  elevated  villages,  ta 
with  them  their  flocks  and  other  prop 
where,  for  the  time,  they  are  secure,  as 
table  lands  have  bold,  abruj#  bluffs  J 
cannot  be  scaled  except  by  ladders,  v 
the  Moquis  take  up  after  ascending. 

Moquis  make  many  articles  for  use  froi 
wool  of  their  sheep,  especially  clothing 
beautiful  blankets.  A  most  interestin 
tide  could  be  written  of  them.  The 
live  about  80  miles  southeast  of  the  M 
resembling  them  in  many  respects  but 
a  different  language.  The  Zunis  nj 
3,000  and  have  but  ono  permanent 
now,  though  a  long  time  since  they 
pied  seven  villages,  the  ruins  of  wine 
point  out. 


_  the  ztjnis 

Have  large#flosks  of  sheep  and  goats 
good  supply  of  horses  cattle,  mules 
and  poultry.  They  cultivate  the  la 
favored  places  for  a  distance  of  over  20 
from  their  permanent  village,  some  of 
living  away  from  their  village  in  sumtr. 
cultivate  their  crops,  but  returning  to 
town  to  pass  the  winter.  Both  the  2 
and  Moquis  have  a  tradition  of  a  flood, 
most  nations.  They  do  not  resemble  to 
great  extent  any  of  the  other  Indian  tr 
of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  T 
language  is  free  of  the  low  gutteral  note 
the  wild  Indians,  being  soft  and  mus 
The  Zunis  especially  are  very  social  in  t 
habits,  both  rnfen  and  women  visiting 
quently.  They  are  free  of  the  vices  of  li 
communities,  and  opposed  to  polyga 
which  is  practiced  among  all  of  the  • 

Apaches.  _ 
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IMMIGRATION. 

The  tide  of  immigration  is  still  pouring 
in  and  the  Territory  is  being  rapidly  settled 
up.  It  shows  that  Arizona  is  an  unknown 
land  no  longer.  People  who  come  here  to 
see  go  back  for  their  families.  The  verdict 
of  mining  men  who  come  to  Arizona  is 
unanimous  as  to  its  future,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  has  gone  abroad  that  Arizona  is  a  good 
|  place  to  come  to. 

But  this  good  report  of  the  country  is 
bringing  iu  people  of  all  kinds  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Those  who  come  here  with  means 
will  all  And  that  they  have  done  well  in 
coming.  This  Territory  offers  large  iuduce- 
|  merits  for  the  investment  of  large  or  small 
! amounts  of  capital  in  mining,  agriculture, 
stock,  trade  or  manufactures,  and  its  rapidly 
increasing  population  must  naturally  in¬ 
crease  the  profits  of  investments  of  this 
character. 

But  those  who  come  here  without  means 
will  find  that  Arizona  is  not  a  good  place  to 
come  to  at  present.  A  man  coming  here 
seeking  employment  will  find  that  for  every 
place  that  is  vacant  there  are  a  dozen  appli¬ 
cants.  The  demand  for  labor  is  necessarily 
limited.  Until  greater  reduction  facilities 
are  afforded  the  demand  for  miners  cannot 
be  very  large,  for  it  is-  useless  to  take  out 
ore  which  it  is  impossible  to  reduce.  The 
demand  for  agricultural  labor,  also,' is  fully 
supplied,  and  it  is  so  in  every  other  branch 
of  business. 

The  result  is  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
idle  men  in  the  Territory  who  are  producing 
nothing,  and  consequently  make  the  times 
harder  for  those  who  are  at  work.  We 
therefore  think  it  our  duty  to  discourage, 
i  emphatically,  the  immigration  of  persons 
without  means.  There  is  positively  no  room 
for  them  at  present.  The  starting  up  of 
large  mining  operations  may  change  all  this, 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  under  present 
circumstances,  while  Arizona  offers  every 
inducement  for  large  or  small  capital,  it  is 
now  a  bad  place  for  the  empty-handed  im¬ 
migrant  to  come  to. 

- - — ►  . . — 


*>UR  ROVING  CORRESPONDENT. 

Tucson,  A.  T.,  April  29,  1877. 
Editors  Enterprise:— The  village  of 
Tucson  is  the  same  old  place  that  your  cor- 
P  it  years  ego,  when 

he  first  had  the  pleasured  making  a  living 
visit  to  the  capital  of  Arizona  Territory. 
The  same  old  structures  still  exist,  but 
many  improvements  are  noticeable.’  The 
town  has  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  Sonora  trade  has 
teen  the  means  of  building  the  little  Spanish 
burg  into  a  thriving  American  village.  The 
trade  is  now  represented  by  Tully,  Ochoa  & 
Co.,  the  principal  wholesale  establishment, 
and  then  follows  the  firms  of  Messrs.  Zeck- 
endorf  Bros.,  Theo.  Weliscb,  Lord  &  Wil¬ 
liams,  L»  M.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  D.  Velasco, 
Acufta  &,  Co.,  and  several  other  thriving 
firms.  There  are  two  hotels,  one  of  which 
is  kept  by  Meredith  &  Co.,  who  have  excel¬ 
lent  rooms,  and  the  Palace  hotel,  which  is 
Dot  excelled,  in  its  culinary  department,  in 
Arizona.  Charley  Brown  dispenses  the  most 
refreshing  drinks  (so  l  am  informed)  and 
Levin  &  Braun  run,  in  good  style,  a  first- 
class  lager  beer  and  lunch  saloon.  At  their 
brewery  they  manufacture,  without  exceo 
tion,  the  best  beer  that  is  produced  in  the 
Territory,  and  the  people  of  Tucson  are  not 
slow  in  showing  their  appreciation  of  this 
fact. 

Tho  principal  business  interest  of  Tucson 
is  the  trade  from  Sonora — the  exports  into 
that  State  sometimes  reaching  §>40,000  per 
month.  The  people  are  well  satisfied  with 
their  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be.  The 
newspaper  line  is  well  represented  here  by 
the  Arizona  “Star,”  which  is  ably  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Hughes  &  Tully,  and  is  a  sound  Dem¬ 
ocratic  newspaper,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Territory.  The  Arizona  Citizen  is 
Also  published  in  Tucson.  It  possesses  a 
a  very  large  sign,  considerable  ink,  and  a 
rery  small  decoction  of  brains.  By  the  sup¬ 
port  of'the  more  ignorant t  class  it  manages 
to  make  a  scanty  living. 
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Stirring  Sews  from  the  Santa  Ritas. 


Immense  Developments  ie»  Aztec 
District— Tbe  Knifliah  Tyndall  0>m- 
jmiiy  Prei»arii»S  *or  "or It  £'*•<?„- 
ress  on  tine  Azsec,  Inca  and  Itur- 
bide  Mines— Wood  Reports  front  Ari- 
ttvapia  and  Palasonia  —  Kailroad 
Matters. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  the  Post] 


Old  Camp  Crittenden,  A.  T.,  ] 
August  1,  1877.  J 

After  ten  days  of  prospecting  in  the  San¬ 
ta  Ritas,  from  Salero  hill  to  the  eastern  line 
of  the  Aztec  district,  your  correspondent  is 
more  fhan  ever  impressed  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  richness  of  this  most  wonderful  section. 

In  the  Aztec  and  Tyndall  districts  it  seems  i 
that  the  great  chains  of  mountains  running 
from  Dead  wood,  in  the  Black  Hills,  and 
from  the  Comstocks,  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
come  together  and  blend  in  one  great  range 
of  minerals.  Take  any  map  of  the  United 
States  and  draw  the  line  from  the 
Black  Hills  to  the  Santa  Ritas, 
then  from  the  Comstocks  to  the 

same  spot,  and  follow  up  _  on  each 
line — you  will  strike  the  entire  mineral  pro¬ 
ducing  regions  between  the  Rocky  moun-  I 
tains  and  the  Pacific.  That  the  two  great 
mineral  belts  come  together  here  is  unques-  | 
tionable,  and  the  junction  is  marked  by  un-  | 
paralleled  masses  of  ore  of  most  unheard  of 
richness.  Three  months  since 

THE  MURDEROUS  APACHE 
Was  still  in  the  way,  and  the  daring  pros-  | 
pector  could  only  look  up  aud  over  the  hills 
seamed  with  gold  and  silver  and  pass  on 
down  the  valleys,  even  then  in  fear  and 
trembling.  What  a  change  is  here  now! 
Prospectors  and  speculators,  and  hard- 
handed,  long-headed  miners,  have  swarmed 
over  the  mountains,  and  the  swelling  rec¬ 
ords  of  Pima  county  tell  the  story  of  the 
“finds”  better  than  aught  else. 

Companies  have  been  formed,  coin 
brought  in,  camps  erected,  and  cuts,  shafts 
and  tunnels  are  being  driven  day  and  night. 
Where  a  few  months  since  the  Apache  made 
his  campfire  stand  the  buildings  of 

V  TOLTEC  CAMP, 

The  town  site  for  the  future  center  of  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  Aztec  district.  This  camp 
was  made  by  the  Aztec  Mining  Company, 
.and  the  mine  of  that  name  lies  within  easy 
distance  above  the  camp.  A  force  of  men 
under  Superintendent  Uavis — the  “old  pro¬ 
fessor” — are  now  hard  at  work  sinking  on 
the  vein.  A  cut  was  made  across  the  face 
of  the  lode  where  the  croppings  were  80  feet 
in  width  and  perfectly  solid.  Every  stroke 
of  the  pick  from  end  to  end  is  in  fine  ore, 
the  only  trouble  being  to  tell  where  in  that 
immense  cut  to  begin'to  sink  the  shaft.  The 
ore  in  the  cut,  from  the  surface  down,  goes 
from  $160  to  $680  silver,  with  a  good  trace 
of  gold.  Besides  this  a  shaft  has  been 
started  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  the  vein  carrying  metal  from  the  sur¬ 
face  down,  increasing  in  intensity  and  rich¬ 
ness  with  every  foot  sunk.  A  ten-stamp 
mill  can  be  driven  any  and  night  from  this 
shaft  alone,  with  rock  worth  over  $200  to 
the  ton.  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  de-  I 
velopments  made  on  this  property  pro-  I 
nounces  it  beyond  anything  ever  before  seen 
for  strength  and  richness.  The  lode  some 


400 "Feet  beyond  the  cut  is  300  feet  wide, 
solid  croppings  assaying  from  $72  to  $343 
per  ton.  "Where  are  there  shell  ledges,  save 
in  the  Santa  Ritas?*  Some  work  is  being 
done  now  on 

THE  INCA  MINE, 

On  the  famous  Empress  of  India  lode, 
just  below  Toltec  camp.  This  is  an  im¬ 
mense  lode  and,  judging  by  the  assays  from 
the  Empress’  of  India  mine,  close  by  the 
Inca,  will  prove  one  of  the  richest  proper¬ 
ties  in  Arizona.  Assays  from  the  old  shaft 
on  the  Empress  of  India  go  $600  and  $700 
to  the  ton,  and  recent  assays  of  Inca  ore  but 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas  Price  of  your  city,  show 
$758  22  for  a  low  sample.  Picked  rock  cun 
be  got,  without  much  sorting  either,  which 
will  go  $2,000  per  ton.  The  Inca  will  he 
vigorously  pushed  by  Superintendent  Davis 
and  a  showing  made  which  will  astonish  all 
who  have  not  seen  its  wondrous  wealth  of 
ore.  When  the  Tyndall  Company  com¬ 
mence  operations,  an  event  which  is  now 
daily  expected,  a  large  force  will  be  put  to 
work  on  this  same  lode,  where  the  English 
Company  have  the  Uomau  and  the  Em¬ 
press  of  India  mines.  The  Aztec  syndicate 
have  three  mines  on  this  lode,  the  Montezu¬ 
ma  (adjoining  the  Empress  of  India) ,  the 
Inca  and  the  Hidalgo. 

THE  FAMOUS  OLD  SOLERO 
Will  also  hear  the  sound  of  the  pick  and 
the  blast;  sounds  somewhat  different  from 
the  dull  thud  of  the  stone  axes  and  hammers 
of  the  Aztecs,  which  are  still  found  here¬ 
abouts,  or  yet  of  the  tools  of  the  Jesuits, 
both  of  whom  honeycombed  Salero  hill  for 
its  veins  of  precious  metals.  They  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  surface  altogether 
either,  as  the  long  drifts  and  deep  shafts, 
now  much  fallen  in,  amply  testify.  The 
Salero  mine  lies  on  the  same  lode  as  does 
the  Aztec,  and  drifts  have  been  run  along 
the  course  of  the  vein  toward  the  workings 
outlie  Aztec,  but  new  workings  will  have 
to  be  made,  for  time  has  worked  ruin 
amongst  those  old  drifts  and  shafts.  Where 
great,  wide,  strong  veins  of  ore  cross 
and  interlace  with  each  other  all  over  the 
face  of  the  Aztec  district  it  puzzles  the 
brain  to  say  which  is  greatest  or  richest— 
any  one  of  the  many  lodes  of  the  district 
would  pive  the  Comstocks  a  new  lease  of 
life.  Above  the  Inca,  and  a  little  to  the 
cast,  lies  the 

ITUREIDE  LODE, 

And  the  Iturbide  claim  shows  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sights  to  be  seen  even  in 
this  land  of  wonders.  A  solid  mass  of  rich 
croppings,  darker  than  the  Inca  lode,  and 
equally  solid,  from  30  to  100  feet  wide/ 
which  assays,  from  the  surface  alone,  from 
$125  to  $300  per  ton,  makes  the  prospector 
stop  and  turn  the  matter  over  in  his  mind. 
The  formation  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  generally,  is  granite  and  porphyry, 
with  every  indication  of  a  true  fissure.  A 
twenty-stamp  mill  can  be  fed  from  the 
Iturbide  mine  from  the  first  stroke  of  the 
Dick!  None  but  mining  men  can  appreci¬ 
ate  the  labor  incident  to  opening  up  mines 
situated  as  are  these — 70  miles  from  their 
base  of  supplies,  Tucson — with  roads  to 
break  from  the  valleys  up  through  the 
mountains,  and  under  such  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  as  have  been  witnessed  in  southern 
Arizona  this  year;  hut  the  indomitable’ 
manager  of  the  Aztec,  Major  Magee,  sec-  ( 
onded  by  Professor  Davis,  and  spurred  on 
by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  open¬ 
ing  up  the  grandest  property  which  ever 
fell  I o  the  lot  of  man  to  uncover,  has  con¬ 
quered  all  difficulties,  brought  order  out  of  j 
chaos,  and  made  even  the  roughest  places 
smooth.  It  will  require  a  large  force  of 
men  to  operate  in  the  Tyndall,  and  the  day 
upon  which  they  commence  operations  will 
double  the  value  of  all  the  mines  now  be- 


I  ing  operated  bytfiei  Aztec  peopWylA  tlx-iy 
lie  on  lodes  which  run  from  the  Tyndall 
into  that  district.  Hundreds  of  iocators  are 
now  in  these  districts,  and  no  end  of  loca- 
j  tions  are  being  vigorously  prospected,  and 
I  n  no  case  yet  without  the 

MOST  FLATTERING  RESULTS. 

Everything  points  to  this  section  as  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  mining  excitement  ever 
known  in  this  country,  but  it  will  differ 
materially  from  most  of  those  excitements 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  here  a  real  basis  to 
i  support  it — real  gold  and  silver  in  quanti¬ 
ties  before  unknown  in  any  mining  section 
of  the  United  States.  First  rate  reports 
come  in  from  Ariavapia,  Broknow  and 
Patagonia — in  fact  from  all  of  the  spurs  of 
the  Santa  Bitas  the  cry  is  the  same;  “  We’ve 
struck  it  rich !”  So  they  have,  and  the  men 
who  have  struck  it  have  most  nobly  earned 
it.  Governor  Safford,  whom  I  met  on  his 
return  from  your  city,  assured  me  that  he 
was  now  happy  and  satisfied  that  the  good 
times  for  southern  Arizona,  so  long  pre¬ 
dicted,  had  at  last  began  to  open  up.  The 
Governor  deserves  his  good  luck  for  his  un¬ 
bounded  faith  in  the  future  of  this  country, 
and  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  Aztec  syndi¬ 
cate  his  pecuniary  reward  at  least  is  certain 
and  assured.  Men  who  have  gone  through 
the  dark  days  and  the  rough  and  dangerous 
periods  which  he  and  some  others  of  his 
associates  in  this  enterprise  have  known  de¬ 
serve  every  success  winch  men  can  know. 
Eastern  people  are  sending  experts  do  wit 
here,  and  an  eager  desire  on  the  part  of 
New  York  canitaiists  is  manifested  in  the 
mining  prospects  of  the  Santa  Ritas.  The  ; 

I  East  may  yet  get  a  share,  and  a  large  one,  1 
of  the  cream  of  these  mines,  as  they  have 
already  got  the  cream  of  the  trade,  with  the 
entire  territory.  Well,  let  the  best  men 
Win;  if  your  people  lose  their  grip  they’ll  | 

never  pick  it  up  again.  It  is  probably  use¬ 
less  to  talk 

RAILROAD  MATTERS 

To  your  people,  but  I  doubt  if  any  one 
outside  of  the  railroad  people  have  any  idea 
of  the  energy  that  characterizes  their  move¬ 
ments.  They  are  not  talking  at  all,  but 
they  are  working  after  a  fashion  peculiarly 
their  own,  and  the  way  they  are  driving 
ahead  now  indicates  that  a  railroad  will  be 
built  and  running  to  Tucson  before  Tom 
Scott  and  his  sleepy  confreres  get  rea^y  to 
discuss  a  choice  of  routes.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  long-headedness  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  made  the  pioneer  movement  into 
the  Santa  Ritas  after  all.  How  would  old 
Cbchise  feel  to  look  at  Toltec  camp  to-day, 
aifid  see  the  heart  of  the  Santa  Ritas  being 
tom  open?  Pioneer. 

ANCIENT  IRRIGATION. 


Its  Traces  in  Arizona  and  Among 
the  California  Missions; 


Professor  Davidson,  of  San  Francisco, 
is  engaged  in  making  a  complete  history 
of  irrigation,  as  practiced  in  India,  Italy, 
and  among  the  older  nations  of  the 
American  continent.  And  this  calls  to 
mind  the  fact  that  at  nearly  every  old 
mission  establishment  in  California, 
there  are  the  remains  of  irrigation 
ditches,  not  on  a  lai  g«  scale,  but  often 
large  enough  to  irrigate  a  thousand  acres 
or  more.  These  ditches  were  constructed 
eighty  years  ago  or  more.  They  enabled 
the  mission  fathers  to  concentrate  their 
agricultural  operations  around  the  mis¬ 


sion  buildings  which  were  erected  so  I 
that  every  part  of  the  fields  could  be 
overldbked.  When  the  lands  around 
their  missions  were  secularized  and  finally 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Americans, 
these  ditches  were  abandoned.  The  latter 
found  out  that  crops  could  be  raised  with¬ 
out  irrigation,  and  they  were  not  used  to 
that  process,  and  were  not  much  inter- 
erested  in  the  fact  that  two  or  three  crops 
could  be  raised  annually  in  that  way. 
Labor  was  no  longer  cheap,  the  mission 
Indians  who  worked  for  a  nominal  su  in 
or  for  food  and  clothes  were  no  longer  to 
be  found ;  at  least,  such  as  could  be 
found  were  not  willing  to  work  on  that 
system  any  longer. 

In  Arizona  there  aro  the  remains  of  ir¬ 
rigation  ditches  on  a  large  scale.  M. 
Pinart,  the  French  scientist,  who  has  just 
returned  from  an  exploring  tour  in  that 
territory,  traced  an  old  irrigation  ditch 
on  the  Salt  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Gila, 
for  fifteen  miles.  The  ditch  was  origin¬ 
ally  about  ten  feet  deep,  twelve  feet  wide 
on  the  bottom  and  seventeen  feet  wide  on 
the  top.  The  remains  of  transverse 
ditches  could  also  be  traced  without 
difficulty.  By  means  of  irrigated  fields, 
the  valley  of  the  Gila,  with  its  affluents, 
was  made  to  support  a  large  population. 
But  with  all  these  evidences  of  a  very 
perfect  system  of  agriculture,  no  metal 
implements  could  be  found.  The  remains 
of  ancient  dwellings  nowhere  indicated 
the  use  of  metal  tools.  Where  stones 
were  used  for  enclosing  walls  they  were 
laid  up  in  their  natural  state. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  country  in  Arizona 
has  been  so  much  changed  that  none  of 
the  ancient  irrigation  ditches  could  be  re¬ 
stored.  The  surface  of  the  earth  has  been 
lilted  many  feet  above  the  former  levels, 
but  not  uniformly.  This  has  probably 
been  a  gradual  process,  and  confirms  the 
theory  that  a  very  long  period  has 
elapsed  since  these  ditches  were  in  use. 
The  ruins  of  fiouses  and  temples  are  all 
on  elevated  points,  usually  having  de¬ 
fenses  of  natural  precipices,  and  an 
artificial  wall  running  round  the  top, 
inclosing  all  the  dwellings.  The 
theory,  which  is  partly  supported  by 
tradition,  is  that  while  these  teeming 
populations  of  the  Gila  were  peaceful, 
and  were  given  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
as  are  now  the  Pimo  Indians,  they  were 
beset  by  fierce  and  predatory  hordes,  and 
so  were  compelled  to  live  in  fortified  pu¬ 
eblos.  Finally  these  warlike  hordes 
marched  great  armies  against  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  agricultural  districts  and  ex¬ 
terminated  them. 

The  only  record  of  these  lost  agricul¬ 
tural  races  is  in  the  hieroglyphics  which 
abound  all  through  the  valley,  but 
which  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  read. 
M.  Pinart  made  copiesof  these  and  hopes 
some  day  to  find  the  key  by  which  he 
can  unlock  these  mysteries.  The  charac¬ 
ters  are  chiefly  pictures,  and  where  ani¬ 
mals  are  represented  the  drawings  are 


very  crude.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  Gila  valley  may  have  been  well  up  in 
agriculture,  but  they  had  not  made  much 
progress  in  art.  Did  they  construct  their 
large  irrigation  ditches  without  the  use 
of  metal  tools  ? 

^  The  lied  Devils?  ~J*-~ 

Gonzales,  a  freighter,  reports  * 
having  seen  fifteen  Indians  at  Good  | 
Sight  and  three  in  Cook’s  Canon. 

Two  Indians  were  seen  on  the 
6th  just  wes^  of  town.  A  day  or 
two  previous,  “Frenchy,”  who  was 
coming  to  town  with  a  load  ol  mel¬ 
ons  and  other  garden  truck,  saw 
three  who,  from  their  movements, 
lie  strongly  suspected  were  looking 
after  some  white  man,  and  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  regarded  as  a  Paul  Pry, 
put  whip  to  his  horses,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  a  down-grade, 
out-footed  them. 

Wm.  Skillecorn,  of  Pinos  Altos,  j 
also  reports  seeing  Indians  near 
the  Pacific  Mine.  Mr.  S.  was  sud¬ 
denly  reminded  that  he  had  busi¬ 
ness  in  town  and  he  skinned  out. 
Had  he  been  a  Kangaroo  instead 
of  a  fifty-year  old  biped  he  could 
not  have  made  longer  leaps. 

An  Indian  was  seen  to  approach 
and  drive  off  a  horse  near  Slocum’s 
tank,  but  happily  the  animal  was 
lame,  which  enabled  a  pursuer  to 
head  him  off,  but  in  doing  so  the 
pale-faced  brother  run  upon  four¬ 
teen  others  who  did  not  seem  over-  I 
friendly,  and  not  being  Ithuriel  i 
with  his  spear  he  took  the  back¬ 
track  instead  of  the  heart’s  blood 
of  the  thief,  as  he  had  intended  to 
■do. 

Since  the  killing  of  O'Neil  and 
Brislin,  fifteen  or  twenty  men  have 
let t  Apache  Pass  with  the  view  of 
prospecting  the  mountains  in  that 
vicinity.  They  traveled  in  small 
parties,  neither  ot  which  carried  1 
more  than  eight  days’  provisions, 
and  notwithstanding  they  have, 
been  absent  nearly  two  months, 
none  ot  them  have  boon  seen  or 
heard  from,  which  renders  it  mor¬ 
ally  certain  that  Indians  have  killed  f 
them.  One  of  the  parties  left  a 
wagon  at  Apache  Pass,  which  is 
there. 

On  the  27th  ultimo,  Indians  stam¬ 
peded  seven  head  of  stage  stock  at 
Ewell  Springs,  foot  of  Dos  Cabaces 
mountains,  but  only  go t  away  with 
one,  the  balance  returned  to  the 


station.  The  same  evening  about 
dark,  an  Indian  was  seen  to  make 
a  signal  hre  within  a  fourth  ot  a 
rni’e  ot  the  road  and  within  two 
miles  ot  tlie  station. 

On  the  17th  ultimo  Indians  stole 
lrom  Joseph  Williams  and  Thomas 
Cromwell  two  mules  and  a  colt, 
also  a  mare  belonging  to  William 
Ransom,  from  the  “Gaubalan” 
ranche.  Middle  Members,  ana  on 
the  27th  the  same  or  other  Indians 
raided  the  same  ranche  and  stole 
three  more  horses,  one  from  direct¬ 
ly  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  and  got 
away  with  them.  The  following 
morning  Williams  and  Cromwell 
accompanied  by  a  Mexican,  follow¬ 
ed  the  trail  into  Cook’s  mountains, 
and  when  near  the  peak  they  were 
shot  at  by  the  Indians  who  were 
concealed  in  the  rocks.  The  In¬ 
dians  hailed  them  by  saying,  “You 
light-haired  people,  here’s  your 
horses,  come  and  take  them.”  The  j 
“light-haired  people”  took  French  | 
leave  of  that  vicinity  and  reported  I 
the  fact  of  their  loss  and  where  the 
Indians  were  last  seen  to  Captain 
Beyer,  In  command  at  Fort  Ilayard, 
who  gave  Cromwell  a  note  to  Major 
Morrell,  then  at  Camp  Vincent. 
The  Major  at  once  ordered  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Wright,  with  twenty  soldiers 
and  ten  Navajoe  Indians  to  pursue, 
Tecover  the  stock  if  possible,  and 
drive  the  Indians  back  to  their  res¬ 
ervation.  No  time  was  lost  in  prep¬ 
aration,  ancl  on  the  third  day  the 
scout  discovered  a  rancherea  on 
the  Rio  Cuchillo  Negro,  composed 
of  forty  or  fifty  Indians.  The  In¬ 
dians  opened  fire  on  the  soldiers 
which  was  immediately  returned, 
and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
dismount  and  advance,  when  the 
Indians  skinned  out.  The  soldiers 
entered  the  rancherea  and  horned 
several  hundred  dollars  worth  ef 
buckskins  and  other  effects. 

Mr.  Cromwell  speaks  in  terms  of 
highest  praise  of  Major  Morrell  for 
his  promptness  in  aiding  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  of  Lieutenant  Wright  for 
his  alacrity  and  zeal  in  pursuing 
the  trail  and  his  his  earnest  endeav¬ 
ors  to  punish  the  thieves. 

Last  week  “Lon”  Ireton,  Jesse, 
Coomer,  Ed  Orr,  Dick  Maws  on  and 
Luciana  Montoya,  residents  of  the 
Lower  Mimbres.  started  south  in 
the  direction  of  the  Florida  Moun-j 


tains  in  quest  of  marauding  Indians 
who  had  stolen  stolen  stock  from 
persons  residing  on  that  stream. 
Upon  arriving  at. the  foot  of  the 
south  peak  of  the  Three  Sisters 
they  struck  a  ranch erea  of  about 
thirty  Indians.  The  party  rode  to  j 
Within  about  one  hundred  yards  of 
them,  dismounted  and  approached 
on  foot  something  nearer  and  four 
of  the  party  drew  bead  and  fired. 

The  Indians  fired  at  fell,  and 
about  twenty-five  bucks  rose  from 
behind  a  ledge  of  rocks  where  they  , 
they  had  been  lying  and  amid  j 
much  confusion  took  a  position 
higher  up  and  “turned  loose”  upon 
the  attacking  party.  The  Indians 
fired  about  seventy  shots  with  no 
other  effect  than  killing  Luciana’s 
horse.  The  Mimbres  party  left  on 
a  dead  run  for  an  elevation  on  the 
prairie,  about  hiteen  miles  distant, 
j  which  Dick  Mawson  thinks  they 
made  in  about  thirty  minutes.  There 
they  made  a  stand,  and  on  alight¬ 
ing  from  their  horses  discovered 
that  they  were  surrounded.  Ed 
1  Orr’s  horse  was  completely  blown, 
and  fell  upon  terminating  the  race. 
They  saw  14  Indians  mounted  and 
others  crawling  from  the  brush  to¬ 
ward  them.  The  Indians  displayed 
a  white  flag,  evidently  expecting 
the  whites  to  go  to  them  for  a  talk. 
Understanding  the  intended  treach¬ 
ery.  the  besieged  fired  and  tlie  In- 
dians  made  themselves  scarce.  The 
whites  returned,  home  sans  water, 
sans  grub  and  without  the  stock. 

It  is  thought  that  one  Indian  was 
shot.  Twelve  of  the  Indians  fol¬ 
lowed  the  party  as  far  as  Fort  Cum¬ 
mings,  where  they  killed  a  cow  be¬ 
longing  to  Samuel  Lyons,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  the  meat, 

R.  S.  Knight  says  that  during 
the  first  part  of  last  week  Indians 
s tide  four  horses  frofn  his  ranclie 
on  Cherry  Creek,  and  subsequently 
they  ran  off  four  more,  lie  has  not 
been  able  to  trace  them.  This  will 
make  over  thirty  animals  stolen  by 
the  red  devils  in  two  weeks  from  | 

I  this  vicinity. 

ARIZONA. 

Arizona,  though  much  retarded  in  its 
development  by  the  civil  war  and  the 
subsequent  Indian  troubles,  has  now 
awakened  to  new  life.  The  terrible 
Apaches  have  atlast  been  subdued,  and 
are  placed  upon  suitable  reservations, 
where  they  are  kept  under  proper  re¬ 


straint.  The  country  is  now  open  to 
settlers,  and  a  large  population  is  pour¬ 
ing  in  from  the  East  and  from  the  West. 
Many  old  mines  whioh  have  been  fa- j 
mous  for  one  hundred  years  have  been 
reopened,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  old  Spaniards  and  Jesuits  had  buti 
commenced  to  uncover  their  marvelous 

wealth.  Other  mines  and  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  have  been  discovered,  many  of 
which  are  now  shipping  bullion  in  large 
quantities  to  this  place.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Territory,  the  large  and 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  the 
Sonoita  and  the  San  Pedro  are  now 
being  rapidly  settled  up  by  a  hardy  and 
energetic  class  ;  and  such  is  the  fertility 
of  the  land  and  the  excellencies  of  the 
climate,  that  this  whole  section  will  not 
only  be  famous  for  its  wonderful  mines, 
but  also  for  its  agricultural  productions. 
Railroads  are  now  being  rapidly  con¬ 
structed  to  aid  and  hasten  the  work  of 
development.  Arizona  is  the  coming 
country — the  New  Eldorado,  the  future 
t,reasure-hou3e  of  the  world.  Its  past 
development  has  been  a  marvel,  but 
this  is  as  naught  compared  with  what 
it  shall  be  in  the  immediate  future. — 
The  Occident. 


IN  AIUZONA. 


BY  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 


Row  broken  plunged  the  steep  descent! 
How  barret.!  Desolate  and  rent 
by  earthquake  shock,  the  land  lay  dead, 
Like  some  proud  king  in  old  time  slain, 
Au  ugly  skeleton,  it  gleamed 
In  burning  sands  '1  he  tiery  rain 
j  Of  fierce  volcanoes  here  had  sown 
!  Its  ashes,  burnt  and  black  and  seamed 
With  thunderstrokes  and  strewn 
With  cinders.  Yea,  so  overthrown, 
I'hai  wil  ter  meu  than  we  had  said, 

On  seeing  this,  with  gituered  breath, 
“Wo  come  ou  the  ooufiues  of  death!’’ 

And  yet  here  lay,  in  ashes  lay, 

Beside  this  dead  aud  dried  up  sea— 
This  wide  v/bite  desert  sea  of  sand, 

This  land  that  seemed  to  know  no  land. 
Waite  great  round  wheels  ground 
mournfully— 

A  city  older  than  that  gray 

And  grass  grown  tower  builded  when 

Confusion  cursed  the  tongues  of  meu. 

And  garnering  wheels  plowed  here. and 
there, 

Plowed  deep  in  earth,  and  broke  anew 
Old  broken  idols,  and  laid  bare 
Old  bits  of  vessels  that  Lad  grown 
As  countless  ages  cycled  through 
Imbedded  into  common  stone. 

The  while  we  move  down  to  the  sea, 

The  still  white  shining  sea  of  sand, 

So  grand  with  all  its  grandeur  gone, 
Some  one  would  stoop,  eye  curiously, 
Pick  from  the  grouud,  turn  quick  in 
hand, 

Thin  bits  of  pictured  pottery — 

,  Toss  these  aside,  aud  so  pass  on. 


\yo  wound  below  a  sudden  bluff 
Tuat  lilted  from  its  sea-voiced  base 
A  wall,  wit  h  characters  cut  rough 
And  deeo  by  some  long-perished  race: 
Aud  here  strange  beasts,  unnamed,  uu-« 
known , 

Stood  deeply  limued  against  thestone. 

Below,  before,  and  far  away, 

There  reached  the  white  arm  of  a  bay— 

A  broad  bav,  turned  to  sand  and  stone. 
Where  sbip3  had  rode  and  breakers 
rolled 

When  Ninevah  was  yet  unnamed, 

And  F imrod’a  huutiug-fields  unknown. 
Beneath,  a  silent  city  lay 
That  in  its  majesty  had  shamed 
The  wolf  nursed  couqueror  of  old. 

Some  serpents  slid  from  out  the  grass 
That  grew  in  tufts  by  shatter*  d  stone, 
Then  uid  below  some  broken  mass 
Of  ruins  older  than  the  East, 

That  time  had  eaten  as  a  bone 
Is  eaten  uy  some  savage  beast. 

Great  dull-eyed  rattle,  lakes— they  lay 
All  loathsome,  yellow-skinned,  aud 

slept 

Coiled  tight  as  pine»knots  in  the  sun, 
With  flat  heads  through  the  center  run; 
Then  struck,  out  sharp,  then  rattling 
crept 

Flat-bellied  down  the  dusty  way. 

Two  pink-eyed  hawks,  vwdeswinged 
and  gray, 

Screamed  savagely,  then  circled  high, 
And  screaming  still  in  mad  dismay, 
Grew  dim  aud  died  against  the  sky. 

The  grasses  failed,  and  then  a  mass 
Of  dry,  red  cactus  ruled  the  land; 

The  sun  rose  right  above,  and  fell 
As  tailing .molten  from  the  skies, 

Aud  uo  wing’d  thing  was  seen  to  pass. 

Then  stunted  sage  set  loose  in  sand 
Right  loud  with  odors;  then  some  trees, 
Low  built  and  black  as  shapes  of  bell, 
Where  white  owls  sat  with  bent  bills 

hooked 

Beneath  tbeir  wings,  awaiting  night: 
Then  great  striped  lizards,  with  eyes 
.  bright 

as  jet,  shot  through  the  brown,  thin 
grass, 

Made  gray  with  dust  of  alkali, 

Then  stopped,  then  looked,  then  lifted 
high 

On  crooked  legs,  and  looked  and  look  , 
ed.  Overland  Monthly, 


FROM  THE  GILA. 

Florence,  May  18,  1877. 

Editors  Enterprise.— Among  the  wel¬ 
come  arrivals  here  is  always  the  Enter¬ 
prise.  Its  i  trends  are  numerous  and  it  is 
read  by  everybody.  Florence  is  hot  old 
enough  to  have  a  newspaper  of  its  own,  ami 
therefore  till  it  shall  unfold  its  own  ensign — 
place  its  own  watchman  on  the  tower,  or 
flourish  its  own  banner,  we  must  look  abroad 
for  spiritual  food-— for  literary  aid  arid  com¬ 
fort,  for  what  can  satisfy  the  spirit  and 
|  whisper  to  the  soul  and  tell  us  all  and  every 
thing,  in  short— for  the  newspaper  of  the 
period — “the  Enterprise.” 

Now  here  we  are,  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Gila,  that  glistens  iu  its  long  course,  like 
a  silver  thread  upon  green  drapery,  and 
thus  it  marks  the  line  for  smiling,  happy 
homes — from  the  Sierras  of  New  Mexico, 
through  Arizona,  for  five  hundred  miles  or 
more,  to  the  ocean  Gulf  of  California.  This 
smiling  landscape  is  perhaps  more  beautiful 


in  its 'Contrast  to  the  dreary  desert  which 
absorbs  so  much  space,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Gila  and  its  branches.  But  nowhere  is 
a  spot  more  attractive  than  “out-  Florence.” 
Nowhere  do  we  find  a  sweeter  dimple  on  | 
the  face  of  nature.  Prosperity  and  progress  , 
seem  to  be  the  watchword  everywhere. 
Tire  abundant  harvest  is  at  bandit  be 
wheat  and  barley  in  big  ears  hang  drooping, 
heavy,  waiting  lor  the  sickle  or  the  scythe. 
The  farmer  laughs,  the  merchant  smiles,  t  he 
miner  rubs  lire  hands  and  all  go  on  rejoicing,  i 

The  day  is  fast  coining  when  every  spot 
along  the  Gila*  will  pour  its  wealth  of  pro¬ 
duce  from  the  field  into  the  lap  ot  Arizona’s 
■  commerce  and  the  active  life-blood  of  its  in¬ 
dustry  will  cause  this  belt  across  the  coun¬ 
try  to  be  dotted  with  with  happy'  homes 
and  habitations  as  the  milky  way  across  the 
firmanent  is  dotted  with  its  stars. 

“The  miners  and  farmers  they  prosper  fit-id 
thrive; 

But  doctors  and  lawyers  can  scarce  keep 
alive.” 

As  the  population  grows,  an  active  public 
spirit  will  grow  with  it,  but  now  we  are  too 
busy  for  politics-,  reforms  or  public  office. 
Even  preaching  has  not  dawned  upon  Us, 
and  Florence  rejoices  in  perfect'  tranquility  | 
of  spirit.  It  is  an  old  saying-,  that  you  fisbst  i 
“go  abroad  to  find  out  what  goes  on  at 
home,”  so  we  learn  from  a  distance  that  wo  | 
have  70  to  300  cases  of  small  pox  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  while  they  are  but  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  In  all  we  have  had  during  the  sea¬ 
son  from  30  to  50  cases  and  at  present 
scarcely  any  exists.  They  have  lreen  chiefly 
among  the  Mexican  children.  We  know  of 
but  two  deaths  amongst  the  Americans,  vet 
the  dark  mantle  of  affliction  has  been  cast 
heavily  over  us.  It  has  kept  many  of  <our 
friends  and  many  travelers,  away',  hut  health 
and  happiness  reigns  once  more. 

And  now  good-bye  for  this  time-.  We 
recognise  you  as  an  institution  amongst  us 
and  look  with  pleasure  to  your  coming. 

Yours  truly,  Florentine, 


Wonderful  Mirages  in  Arizona. 

The  excurtionists  iu  Arizona,  writes  a 
correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  in  leaving  the  coach  before 
sunrise,  must  not  be  surprised  to  see 
lakes  where  the  maps  show  no  water, 
and  mountains  turned  bottoiuside  up¬ 
ward  in  the  air,  arid  such  other  illusions 
as  aerial  castles,  fortifications,  rail¬ 
roads,  forests  and  all  descriptions  of 
architecture.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  between  Gila  Bend  and  Maricopa, 
that  I  witnessed  a  marvelous  and  ex¬ 
quisite  series  of  transformation  reflect¬ 
ed  by  the  phenomenon  of  mirage.  The 
Sierre  de  las  Estrella  mountain  had  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,  and  in  its  place 
was  a  walled  city  upon  the  margin  of  a 
beautiful  lake.  All  at  once  the  city 
disappeared,  a  castellated  mountain 
rose  in  the  middle  of  l lie  lake  and  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  palace,  which,  after  balanc¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  air,  toppled  over  and 
sank  into  the  bosom  of  the  tranquil 
waters.  Then  arose  a  multiplicity  of 
grotesque  elevations,  which  rapidly  as¬ 
sumed  the  character  of  fairy  islets, 
with  lakelets  within  themselves;  then  j 
owing  to  the  unequal  densities  and  re-  | 


f ''acting’  powers  of  tltc  adjacent  strata 
of  air,  the  islet  became  transformed  in¬ 
to  castles,  cathedrals,  buttresses,  cubes, 
forlilieations  and  other  rock  systems 
of  architecture,  which  only  survived, 
however,  to  vanish  on  perfect  comple¬ 
tion.  Again  arose  an  object  which 
resembled  a  magnificent  opera  house, 
or  cathedral,  with  the  requisite  de¬ 
scription  of  gothic  windows  and  domes, 
balustrades,  imposing  arches  and  door¬ 
ways  and  many  colored  lamps.  This 
last  picture  which  gave  way  to  an  im¬ 
mense  tube,  which  seemed  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air  until  shivered  into  al¬ 
most  infinitesimal  fragments,  eacli  of 
which  assumed  a  variety  of  shapes, 
with  serrated  borders,  and  soon  van¬ 
ished  or  became  truncated  below  the 
horizon.  Then  arose  an  immense 

island,  in  shape  not  unlike  Aleatras; 

again,  it  closely  resembled  Gibralta, 

lilted  in  the  air,  all  the  while  present¬ 
ing  an  aspect  as  threatening  as  either 
of  the  strongholds  above  named.  Then 
came  the  pyramids,  and,  anon,  the 
Casa  Grande,  precisely  as  it  exists  fifty 
I  miles  away.  Presently  a  great  broad 
white  scarf  seemed  to  have  been 

thrown  over  the  last  named  elevation, 
yet  permitting  a  formation  like  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  “llock  of  Ages. 


.1  rl/ona. 

[The  Occident.] 

Arizona,  though  much  retarded  in  its  de¬ 
velopment  bv  the*  civil  war  aud  the  subse¬ 
quent  Indian  troubles,  has  now  awakened  to' 
new  life.  The  terrible  Apaches  have  at  last 
been  subdued,  and  are  placed  upon  suitable 
reservations,  where  they  are  kept  under' 
proper  restraint.  The  country  is  now  open 
to  settlers,  and  a  large  population  is  pouring 
in  from  the  East  and  West.  Many  otd 
mines  which  have  been  famous  for  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  have  been  re-opened,  and  it  has 
l>«en  found  that  the  old  Spaniards  and  Jesu¬ 
its  had  but  commenced  to  uncover  their  mar¬ 
velous  wealth.  Other  mines  and  mining 
district  have  been  discovered,  many  of 
which  are  now  shipping  bullion  in  large 
quantities  to  this  place.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  Tenitory.  the  large  and  fertile  valleys 
of  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  .Sonoita  and  the  San. 
Pedro  are  now  being  rapidly  settled  up  by 
a  hardy  and  energetic  class;  and  such  is  tlu* 
fertility  of  the  laud  and  tiie  excellencies  of 
the  climate,  that  this  whole  section  will  not 
o uly  be  famous  for  its  wonderful  mines,  but 
also  for  its  agricultural  productions.  Rail¬ 
roads  are  now  being  rapidly  constructed  to 
aid  and  hasten  the  work  of  development. 
Arizona  is  the  coming  country — the  new  El 
Dorado,  the  future  treasure-house  of  the 
world.  Its  past  development  has  been  a, : 
marvel,  but  this  is  as  naught  compared  with 
what  it  shall  be  in  the  immediate  future. 


in  Arizona 

They  claim  that  the  mines  in  Mexico 
and  in  Nevada  are  but  the  two  ends  of 
a  great  deposit  of  silver,  whose  center 
is  a  little  south  of  Tucson,  and  not  far 
from  the  route  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  Here,  where  thie  Apache  Indians 
held  their  ground  so  obstinately,  mur- 


|  derfng"all  prospecters,  is  a  mountain  of 
the  richest  ore  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  troops  have  recently 
conquered  the  Apaches,  and  now  the 
I  miners  are  rushing  in,  and  staking  off 
'  the  claims.  We  are  sure  to  have  an  ex¬ 
citement  over  these  alleged  bonanzas  in 
Arizona.  But  whether  the  silver  is 
really  there  or  not,  we  shall  not  know 
I  just  yet.  It  is  easy  to  write  glow- 
I  ing  descriptions,  and  to  secure  a  few 
rich  specimens.  But  it  will  not  be  as 
easy  to  sell  stocks,  as  if  tbe  people  had 
not  been  humbugged  so  often  already. 
We  think  tbe  possibilities  are  in  favor 
of  valuable  discoveries  of  Arizona. 

Agent  J.  P.  Clum,  of  the  San  Carlos 
Indian  reservation,  arrived  in  town  on 
the  2d  instant.  As  the  public  were  ad¬ 
vised  in  last  week’s  Citizen,  Mr.  Clum 
i  has  resigned  his  agency.  He  Is  now 
awaiting  the  appointment  and  arrival  of  a 
successor,  when  he  will  transfer  (.he  prop¬ 
erty  and  affairs  at  San  Carlos  and  return 
to  Tucson  to  engage  here  permanently  in 
some  occupation.  Agent  Clum  is  a  young 
man.  oi  some  twenty-four  years  of  age, 

,  and  yet  he  has  accomplished  a  work, 
among  some  of  the  worst  tribes  of  Apa¬ 
ches  in  Arizona,  which  in  Its  beneficence, 
wisdom  and  strength  would  have  confer¬ 
red  the  greatest  credit  on  the  tried  ability  . 

_  and  experience  of  mature  age.  The  wise 
aud  Judicious  management  of  even  ordi¬ 
nary  Indians  is  no  easy  matter,  but  add  to 
other  difficulties,  the  persistent  and  mall- 
I  cious  opposition  of  designing  and  inter- 
I  ested  white  men,  surrounding  the  Indians, 
and  you  arrive  at  some  slight  appreciation 
!  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  success- 
I  ful  Indian  management.  It  is  of  great  im* 

I  portance  that  the  splendid  government 
1  established  at  San  Carlos  by  Agent  Clum, 
be  placed  in  hands  that  will  at  least  main¬ 
tain  the  agency,  and  the  good  work  in 
progress,  on  its  present  high  vantage 
I  ground. 

The  word  of  God  will  be  preached  In 
the  court-house  to-morrow  morning,  at 
10l4  o’clock.  We  bespeak  a  large  attend¬ 
ance.  These  seasons  of  grace  are  rare  In 
Tucson  to  the  Protestant  resident.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  comes  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  The  ladles  will  certainly  bo 
there.  They  are  always  forward  In  every 
good  word  and  work.  Let  them  suggest  to 
their  husbands  and  male  friends,  for  once 
to  neglect  the  everlasting  contemplation 
of  profit  and  loss,  or  to  forego  the  last  sen¬ 
sation,  the  problems  of  politics,  the  comic  j 
weekly,  the  agile  billiard  ball,  theseduct-j 
lve  seven-up,  or  the  Sunday  mornlngv 
nap,  and  wend  their  way  to  the  house 
worship. 


Mr.  John  P,  Ciuin,  formerly  gig- 
|  nal  officer  and  school  teacher  in 
j  Santa  Fe,  but  now  agent  of  the! 
j  celebrated  Pinal,  Arivaipa,  Coyo-j 
tero  and  -Cbiricahtia  Apache  In- 
!  dians  in  Arizona,  passed  through; 

I  li 

i  this  place  on  Monday,  with  several  I 
chiefs,  and  their  families  for  a  tour  \ 
through  the  states.  He  has  with 
him  sixteen  men  and  f  ur  women. 
Or  the  men  six  are  chi  anil  in¬ 
clude  “Eskiminzin,”  Head  chief 
of  San  Carlos  Reservation,  “Dia¬ 
blo”  Chief  of  Coy otero  Apaches  and  ( 
“Taza,”  eon  of  Caohise  and  chief  of  \ 
Chiricahua  Attaches.  We  had  a  r 
personal  knockdown  to  Fs  kern  in  j 
zin,  the  principal  chief,  and  dts-  \ 
covered  that  for  an  Indian  he  is  a 
man  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  1 
evidently  horn  a  ruler  among  hisj 
race.  The  object  of  this  tour  is  to 
give  the  Indians  an  insight  into 
civilized  customs,  and  to  show 


them  the  advantages  of  seient  tic 
farming,  stock-raising,  mechanism, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  vvita  a  view 
of  permanently  civilizing  them. 
Mr,  pi  uni  Pecms  to  he  a  hi  an  pc- 
culiarly  (jr-a’IficJ  for  this  jjasfc.  Ho 
has  been  agent  among  these  Indians 
for  only  two  years  the  8:h  of  August 
and  so  completely  has  he  gained 
|  the  control,  confidence,  friendship, 
and  even  affection  of  these  Indians 
mat  he,  with  the  aid  of  three  other 
white  men,  that  he  manages  over 
5,000  of  the  same  Indians,  that  it 
took  three  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
one  of  infantry  under  Gen.  Crook 
to  conquer,  without  the  aid  of  a 
solitary  soldier.  He  has  a  police 
force  of  about  three:  hundred 
mounted  Indians  at  theban  Carlos 


agency,  and  so  completely  are  they 
under  his  control  that  they  will 
fight  for  him  “at  the  drop  of  a 
hat,”  and  “drop  it  themselves.” 
The  Silver  City  Herald  and  the 


Arizona  Citizen  have  extended 
notices  of  Mr,  Clum,  (vhich  we 
have  not  room  to  reproduce.  This 
is  the  only  instance  in  .  the  history 
of  America,  since  the  days  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Penu,  where  an  Indian  agent 
has  accomplished  so  much  without 
the  aid  of  the  military,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  for  it  is  Mr.  Clum  has  gained 
their  affection  by  being  honest 
i  with  them. 


TABLC  or  DI8TANCF.9  AND  FAB  ICS  FKOM 
Trili  CITY  OK  TUCSON. 

We  give  below  a  table  of  distances  from 
the  city  of  Tucson  to  the  principal  points 
in  the  territory,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  milling  centers  and  sett  ements  in 
Pima  county,  also  the  fares  to  such  points 
where  stage  routes  are  established.  Hie 
Southern  Pacific  mail  leaves  Tucson  at 
4  p.  m.,  each  day,  for  the  terminus  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad;  time,  three 
days  and  three  nights  to  Yuma,  five  days 
to  ban  Francisco.  It  arrives  from  the  west 
daily  at  8  a.  m.  National  Mail  &  Trans 
portation  Company  stages  leave  for  the' 
east  and  terminus  of  the  Alchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fit  railroad  every  day  at  9 
a.  m.,  arrives  daily  at  8  a.  m  ,  seven  days 
staging,  two  days  by  rail  (total  cine  days), 
to  St.  Louis.  Both  ol  these  stage  lines 
are  equipped  with  exelleut  coaches  and 
stock. 

The  Tombstone  stage  leaves  Tucson 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Sunday,  immediatly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  eastern  and  western  mails;  time, 
seventeen  hours.  This  line  is  equipped 
with  line  coaches  aud  fa9t  stock. 


'The  Sonora  stage  leaves  every  Monday 


at  7  *..  in.,  returning  every 

4  p.  m. 

Frid 

*y  3t 

West  anti  North — 

From  Tucson  to  San  Francisco, 

1.040 

*100  00 

From  Tnceon  to  Yuma, 

300 

From  Tucson  to  Stanwick, 

40  00 

From  Tucson  to  .Maricopa, 

loy 

20  l  «0 

From  Tucs'-u  to  Florence, 

From  Tucson  to  Prescott, 

05 

10  00 

207 

52  00 

From  Tucson  tu  Phenix, 

125 

27  00 

From  Tucson  to  Globe, 

02 

Hast  anrl  South  — 

!  From  Tuison  to  St.  Louie, 

From  Tucsou  to  terminus  of  A.,  T. 

1.&75 

145  00 

it  Sunta  Fe  Kail  road, 

800 

From  'Tucson  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 

055 

98  50 

From  'Tucson  to  Tits  Cruces, 

318 

52  00 

From  Tucsou  to  Meoilla, 

315 

53  75 

From  Tin-son  to  Fort  Bayard, 

239 

35  85 

From  Tucson  t«  Silver  City, 

248 

34  50 

i  From  'Tucson  to  Camp  Bowie, 

From  Tucson  to  Camp  Grant. 

119 

17  85 

M0 

15  00 

From  Tuc-on  to  Camp  Thomas, 

155 

25  00 

From  Tucson  to  'Pres  Alamos, 

47 

7  00 

From  'Tucsou  to  Tombstone, 

85 

10  00 

From  Tucson  to  Camp  Ituaehuca, 

80 

From  Tucson  to  Cmnp  Crittenden, 

52 

From  Tucson  to  Pat  agonia  District, 

85 

From  Tucs*<n  to  Tyndall  Distiict, 

05 

|  From  Tucson  to  Aztec  District, 

00 

Prom  Tucson  to  Tubac. 

50 

5  0(1 

From  Tucson  to  Arivaca  District, 

05 

0  00 

From  Tucson  to  Oro  Blanco, 

70 

From  Tucson  toCalabasas, 

05 

From  Tucson  to  sierrita  mines, 

(41 

From  Tucson  to  Montezuma  mines. 

65 

From  Tucson  to  Picach-,  m*nes. 

75 

From  Tucson  to  San  Xavier  mines, 

22 

Sonora— 

From  Tucson  to  Guay  mas. 

408 

30  00 

From  Tucson  to  Hermosillo, 

300 

24  00 

From  Tucson  to  Ures  (Capital), 

35C1 

20  00 

From  Tncso->  to  Magdalena, 

140 

1  !  00 

From  Tucson  to  Altar. 

120 

10  00 

From  Tucson  to  Pitiquito,- 

105 

12  00 

The  foregoing  is  given  in  answer  to 


many  letters  of  inquiry  relative  to  the 
same. 


Casa  Grande- 

Col.  W.  G,  Boyle  of  Arizona, 
who  is  now  in  New  York  on  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  his  large  rain¬ 
ing  interests  in  that  remote  Terri¬ 
tory.  has  kindly  laid  on  our  table  a 
photographic  sketch  of  the  remark¬ 
able  Aztec  remains,  known  as  the 
Casa  Grande,  one  of  the  traces  left 
behind,  it  is  generally  supposed, 
ot  the  migratory  march  ot  the  Az¬ 
tecs  from  some  northern  source  to 
their  final  settlement  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico.  The  Casa  Grande  is 
situated  about  ten  miles  west  of 
f  I o rence,  in  Pinal  County  A.  T 
and  five  miles  south  of  the  Gila  riv- 
oi'.  When  first  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  as  early  as  1630,  it  pre¬ 
sented  the  remains  ot  a  great  edi¬ 
fice  ol  eight,  stories  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  It  has  been  great¬ 
ly  reduced,  however,  by  the  corro¬ 
sive  torecs  ot  nature  though  still 
showing  plain  traces  of  creditable 
ai  cbiteccural  skill  and  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  its  ancient  builders. 
In  the  centre  of  a  witle  plain  it  is 
surrounded  by  lesser  masses  ot  ru¬ 
ms,  and  probably  was  the  central 
structure  of  a  large  city.  The  out¬ 
lines  of  artificial  water-ditches  are 
to  be  seen,  and  remains  of  broken 
pottery  strew  the  grounds  for  miles 
Ibe  walls  of  the  great  Casa  are  of 
massive  concrete  8  feet  thick.  No 
one  can  view  without  the  keenest 
interest  this  isolated  monument  of 
an  extinct  but  once  powerful  race, 
and  of  an  active  civilization;  and 
Colonel  Boyle  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  all  who  have  a  proper 
concern  in  the  aboriginal  history  ot 
our  continent  for  having  this  pho¬ 
tograph  taken  and  so  handsomely 
published.  Colonel  Boyle,  who  is 
an  accomplished  Mining  Engineer 
and  Mineralogist  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence..  we  may  may  mention,  is  now 
visiting  the  east  in  connection  with 
his  large  and  notable  mining  inter¬ 
ests  in  Arizona.  We  are  glad  to 
knew. that  he  has  had  unusual  suc¬ 
cess  in  attracting  capitalists  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  invest  in  some  of  the 
important  mining  enterprises  which 
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Arizona. 

Under  this  title  The  Enterprise  of 
V  lrgirua,  Nevada,  gets  off  the  follow- 
mg  article.  Excepting  a  few  uninten- 
tionai  errors,  it  is  a  fair  presentation 
of  the  Territory’s  capacities.  The  rail, 
way  is  not  a  mile  this  side  the  Colora- 
do  river.  The  McCracken  and  Signal 
mines  ranch  more  than  100  miles  above 
\  uina.  fhe  two  rainy  seasons  apply 
to  nearly  all  of  Arizona.  The  Colo¬ 
rado  or  Yuma  Desert  is  in  California. 
With  these  remarks,  our  readers  are 
|  presented  with  the  kind  words  of  The 
|  Enterprise: 


By  the  end  of  next  year  Arizona  will  ' 
be  a  formidable  rival  to  .Nevada  in  the  , 
production  of  precious  metals.  In  | 
another  column  of  to  day’s  Enterprise  i 
will  be  found  a  description  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Santa  Rita  mines,  in  that  Terri-  ; 
lory.  We  have  before  us  a  deseriptiou 
of  the  Oro  Blanco  mines,  eighty-five  ( 
miles  south  of  Tucson.  From  this  < 
description  it  is  evident  that  the  mines  t 
of  Oro  Blanco  are  as  extensive  and  as 
rich  as  in  any  district  in  Eastern  Ne-  ■ 
vada.  Around  Prescott  are  a  hundred 
rich  mines,  or  rather  prospects,  while 
the  McCracken  and  Signal  mines,  a  , 

I  little  way  front  the  Colorado  river  and 
(about  100  miles  above  Yuma,  are  be- 
i  lieved  to  be  quite  as  extensive  and  as 
I  rich  as  was  the  Comstock  front  the  , 

'  Ophir  to  the  Belcher  in  1859.  A  man 
who  left  the  McCracken  on  the  2Stk  of 
July',  says  there  is  ore  enough  already 
exposed  in  the  mine  to  pay  the  nation¬ 
al  debt.  Of  course  he  did  not  mean 
that  literally,  but  said  it  to  give  an 
idea  of  values  which  are  measureless. 
The  Southern  Pacific  railroad  extends 
now  some  forty  miles  beyond  the  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  will,  before  New  Year’s  day, 
reach  Tucson ;  or  rather,  we  belieye,  a 
point  north  a  few  miles  of  Tucson, 
fhe  want  of  steam  communication  has 
kept  Arizona  a  deserted  region  thus 
far.  That  is  all  to  be  swiftly  changed 
So  soon  as  machinery  can  be  carried 
there,  and  other  material  necessary  to 
the  working  of  the  mines,  there  will 
be  mills  and  furnaces  erected  and  the 
shipment  of  bullion  will  be  as  steady 
as  it  now  is  from  Nevada,  and  proba¬ 
bly,  after  a  couple  of  years  more,  these 
shipments  will  swell  to  almost  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  present  Nevada  ship¬ 
ments.  Moreover,  Arizona  has  a  vast 
extent  ot  rich  and,  as  yet,  unappropri¬ 
ated  soil.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Gila 
everything  will  grow  luxuriantly  which 
California  now  produces,  the  only  need 
being  the  turning  of  the  waters  to  ir¬ 
rigate  the  lands.  This  will  not  be  a 
difficult  matter,  and  will  be  stimulat¬ 
ed  by  the  prospect  of  raising  twice  as 
much  per  acre  as  can  be  raised  in  the 
colder  valleys  of  Nevada.  As  a  range 
for  stock,  Arizona  is  already  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  a  most  favorable  country. 
In  places  wells  have  to  be  dug,  as  wa¬ 
ter  is  scarce  during  a  few  months  in 
the  year.  The  Oro  Blanco  district  is 
so  far  south  that  it.  like  old  Mexico, 
i  has  two  rainy  seasons — one  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  May  and  the  other  from  June 
until  September.  Though  the  heat  of 
the  Yuma  desert  and  interior  Arizona 
is  intense  in  the  summer.  Southern 
Arizona  is  blessed  by  a  gulf  breeze, 
and  this  letter  says  no  very  warm  weath- 
|  er  has  been  experienced  this  year.  For 
a  man  who  has  a  few  hundred  dollars 
and  who  is  willing  to  rough  it  for  a 
few  years,  we  know  of  no  country 
which  offers  so  many  inducements  as 
Arizona. 


Kellie  Cary’s  Story. 

[This  simple  but  sad  story  we  give  below  was 
written  b}r  Nellie  Cary,  our  only  Apache  girl,  and 
read  before  the  audience  at  our  commencement 
exercises.  May  we  not  hope  there  is  a  bright 
future  for  her  hunted  and  hated  people  ?] 

I  will  try  to  tell  a  little  about  my  life  :  I  was 
taken  from  my  mother  when  I  was  a  baby.  My 
mother  had  four  children.  We  did  not  know  there 
was  fighting  until  the  day  the  soldiers  came  on  us 
My  oldest  brother  said  that  my  mother  was  on  a 
little  hill  gathering  sticks,  and  she  laid  me  on  the 
ground  while  she  was  busy.  She  heard  lots  of 
guns  going  olf  below  the  hill,  and  she  was  fright¬ 
ened  and  ran  off  and  left  me  where  she  put  me. 
The  soldiers  came  and  took  me  up  and  went  after 
my  brothers  ;  I  think  they  went  a  long  way  before 
they  caught  them,  and  the  other  soldiers  were 
hunting  my  mother.  They  found  her  and  killed 
her  before  they  brought  my  brothers.  They  had 
killed  many  others  beside  my  mother.  When  they 
caught  my  brothers  they  put  them  on  their  horses, 
but  my  youngest  brother  and  I  were  put  in  a  large 
basket  on  a  donkey’s  back,  and  a  soldier  took  care 
of  us  while  they  were  on  their  journey.  They  then 
gave  us  to  a  family.  I  do  not  knowr  how  long  we 
staid  with  them.  While  we  were  there  my  oldest 
brother  got  sick  and  died.  After  he  died  an  officer 
sent  us  to  Fort  Craig  with  a  soldier’s  wife,  who 
took  care  of  us.  The  woman  we  lived  with  was 
kind  sometime,  but  when  she  got  drunk  she 
whipped  me  and  my  brother. 

At  last  an  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  barracks 
at  Fort  Craig  sent  my  brother  and  me  away  from 
this  woman  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  ;  and  there  I  staid 
with  Colonel  Carey  and  afterwards  with  Governor 
Arney.  I  staid  in  his  family  for  nearly  seven 
years,  and  they  taught  me  good  things.  I  went  to 
school  nearly  two  years,  and  to  Sunday  School, 
and  learned  about  God  and  His  Son.  This  was 
at  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona. 

My  lather’s  name  was  Cochise.  He  was  a  chief 
among  the  Apaches  some  place  near  Colorado. 
Some  other  tribes  came  where  my  father  was,  and 
they  took  and  bound  him  close  to  a  big  tree  with 
ropes,  and  they  built  a  fire  around  him,  and  that 
was  the  way  my  father  was  killed.  That  was  done 
five  years  ago  last  fall.  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it  until  Governor  Arney  told  me.  My  father 
died  before  we  went  to  Fort  Defiance.  He  never 
went  to  school,  and  I  think  he  never  learned  about 
God.  Now  I  am  all  alone.  I  want  to  get  a  good 
education  before  I  go  home.  If  I  go  home  I  shall 
go  among  my  people,  because  they  are  wild  and 
have  not  the  right  heart  in  them. 

I  hear  some  people  say  that  Apaches  are  worse 
than  any  other  tribes  :  they  are  always  fighting 
and  have  no  peace  with  the  white  people  or  with 
each  other.  I  hope  that  some  day  they  will  all 
settle  down  and  have  peace.  I  hope  some  kind 
missionary  will  go  out  among  them  and  teach  them 
the  good  news  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who 
came  to  sutler  for  them.  They  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  God  and  His  Son.  Some  day  may  be 
they  will  all  be  civilized,  and  have  schools,  and 
cultivate  the  ground  like  some  of  the  other  tribes. 
I  think  they  are  the  only  tribes  that  are  fighting 


now.  Some  day  there  will  be  no  Indians'  if  they 
give  up  the  Indian  ways  and  confess  themselves  to 
God,  and  walk  in  the  right  path.  They  will  have 
cities,  and  farms,  and  raise  cattle.  If  they  do  no 
do  it  the  white  people  will  have  all  their  lands 
and  they  will  be  driven  away  or  killed,” 

ARIZONA. 

The  remarkable  activity  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Fvailroad  in  building 
its  line  of  railway  eastward  from  Yu¬ 
ma  ;  the  great  energy  displayed  by 
i  the  Kansas,  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
s  ico  Railway  in  pushing  its  line  to- 
i  wards  the  setting  sun  ;  the  proposed 
i  action  of  the  Guaymas  and  Tucson 
Railroad  in  building  a  line  from  the 
capacious. harbor  of  Guaymas  to  Tuc¬ 
son,  all  have, the  source  and  center  of 
their  great  and  vigorous  movements 
in  the  remarkable  mineral  develop¬ 
ments  of  Southeastern  Arizona.  This 
great  silver  region  is  the  prize  for 
which  they  are  all  striving,  and  it  is  a 
prize  well  worth  the  gigantic  strife  of 
these  great  corporations.  The  pro¬ 
digious  wealth  of  this  region  as  dis¬ 
covered  a  century  ago  by  the  Mission 
Fathers,  and  afterward  made  known  to 
ourgovernment,  resulting  in  the  Gads¬ 
den  purchase,  which  embraces  this  great 
silver  center,  is  now  well  known  to  the* 
great  railway  builders  and  inspires 
them  with  the  herculean  energy  to 
capture  and  control  its  profitable  com¬ 
merce.  The  greatest  railroad  building 
efforts  on  the  continent  are  now  bent 
on  this  famous  region.  Capitalists  in 
]  the  x'ktiantic  States  are  now  aroused 
to  the  importance  and  resources  of 
Arizona.  Concerning  this  section  the 
Philadelphia  Press  states  :  “Recent 
explorations  show  that  Arizona,  which 
has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a 
sterile  unproductive  region,  is  the 
richest  mineral  region  in  the  world. 
Humboldt,  half  a  century  ago,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  there  would  be  mines  dis¬ 
covered  in  Arizona,  which  would  sur¬ 
pass  any  found  in  Mexico,  rich  as  they 
are.  Situated,  as  it  is,  between  the 
i  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  on  the  west 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east, 

.  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
/  great  silver  veins  of  each,  and  on  the 
richest  mineral  belts  known,  and  where 
the  great  mineral  lodes  of  Mexico 
join  those  of  the  north,  analogy  would 
suggest  the  richness  of  the  mines  were 
no  indications  on  the  surface.  Where 
the  great  veins  of  the  Southern  Cor¬ 
dilleras,  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  all  rich  in  minerals,  meet, 
it  is  only  natural  to  infer  is  the  joint 
which  must  produce  great  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  mines.  This  point  of  meet¬ 
ing  is  Arizona.” — Weekly  Star. 


rilSTOKICAL  ADDRESS. 
Having  Reference  to  the  Whole 
Territory  bnt  More  Particnlarly 
to  Tucson  and  Pima  County. 

Delivered  In  Tucson  by  Mr.  John  Spring, 
July  4, 1876. 


Fellow-Citizens  and  Friends: — 
March  13,  1873,  it  was  provided  by 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  that 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  ol 
July  this  year,  Ihcre  should  be  a  histo¬ 
rical  account  of  every  town  and  coun-j 
ty  in  the  country,  prepared  and  deliver¬ 
ed  and  then  filed  away  as  a  permanent 
record.  In  pursuance  thereof  the  Pres¬ 
ident  issued,  May  25,  a  proclamation 
in  which  suggestions  are  given  as  to 
the  manner  of  preparing  and  keeping- 
such  record.  Ka'.abg'  jeen  selected  to 
write  up  the  history  of  this  town  and 
county  on  this  occasion,  I  respectfully 
submit  the  following: 

In  f spite  of  diligent  research  from 
all  available  sources,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  definitely  the  origin  of 
this  town  of  Tucson.  It  appears  in 
fact  that  very  little  is  known  that  can 
|  be  taken  as  positively  referring  to  the 
establishment  of  this  presidio  pr  rather 
military  post,  wlich  it  appears  to  have 
been  originally. 

I  find  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  of 
1869,  a  very  interesting  essay  written 
by  Brevt.-Brig.-Gen.  J.  II.  Simpson, 
Col.  of  Engineers,  U.  S  A.,  and  enti¬ 
tled  “  Coronado’s  March  in  Search  of 
the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,”  (now  call¬ 
ed  Zuni  villages.)  That  part  of  Co¬ 
ronado’s  army  must  have  descended 
along  the  Santa  Cruz  river  somewhere 
in  this  vicinity,  but  although  his  report 
is  very  minute  in  every  particular,  no 
mention  is  made  therein  of  any  set¬ 
tlement  along  the  Santa  Cruz  river. 
This  search  for  the  Seven  Cities  ocur- 
red  from  1540  to  1542. 

His  Eminence,  Bishop  Salpointe, 
who  has  kindly  assisted  me  in  my 
investigations,  states  that  the  missions 
of  New  Mexico  were  established  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  priests  in  1551,  according  to 
the  military  report  made  at  the  time 
to  the  viceroy,  and  that  nothing  posi- 
|  tive  is  knowm  as  to  the  establishment  of 
Tucson  but  that  he  has  strong  reasons 
to  believe  it  existed  in  1094.  In  fact,  the 
Bishop  says  we  read  in  the  work  enti¬ 
tled  “Kudo  ensayo  o  Provincia  descrip- 
cion  de  la  Provincia  de  Sonora,”  that 
from  1094  until  175 j.  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
had  preached  the  Gospel  to  all  the  tribes 
on  the  San  Pdiro  and  Gila  rivers,  al¬ 
though  the  mission  nearest  those  tribes 
i  was  San  Xavici  del  Bac.  Now  rea- 
jsons  the  Bishoi,  if  San  Xavier  existed  | 
[  in  1094,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 


it  was  under  the?  protection"' "of  some 
town,  presidio  or  military  post,  and 
that  could  be  no  other  than  Tucson. 
At  all  events,  he  is  positive  that  the 
missions  of  San  Xavier,  St.  Gertrude 
at  Tubac,  St.  Joseph  of  Tomacacuri, 
San  Miguel  of  Sonoita,  these  of  Gue- 
vavi,  Calabasas,  Arivaca  and  Santa 
Ana,  existed  in  1751.  In  that  year,  one 
Luis  from  the  town  of  Saric  who  passed 
himself  as  a  sorcerer,  instigated  the 
Indians  of  Priuoria  Alta  to  a  rebellion 
against  the  Spanish  government  and 
its  missions,  and  these  Indians  together 
with  the  Seris  caused  the  priests  great 
suffering  and  loss,  killing  three  of  their 
number  and  hindering  all  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  their  religious  duties  until  1754, 
when  peace  and  quiet  were  again 
j  restored. 

In  1769  the  Viceroy  Marquis  de  Croix 
called  the  Franciscans  of  the  College 


of  Santa  Cruz  de  Queretaro,  to  take  I 
charge  of  the  missions.  They  respond- j 
ed  promptly  to  the  call  and  fourteen  j 
of  their  number  immediately  arrived  ;j 
among  them  was  Father  Garcis,  who] 
later  visited  the  Casa  Grande  on  the] 
Gila  river,  together  with  Father  Font, 
and  the  latter  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  Casa  Grande  (then  called  Mon¬ 
tezuma)  must  have  been  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Father  Garcis  was 
sent  upon  his  arrival  (1768)  to  vist  the 
Pimas,  which  visit  he  repeated  in  1770 
and  1771.  These  Indians  wrere  then 
suffering  severely  from  small-pox.  In 
1774  Father  Garcis  was  called  upon  to 
open  a  road  leading  from  Sonora 
through  Tubac  to  the  Gila  river  and 
from  thepce  to  the  missions  of  Cali 
fornia.  Bishop  Salpointe  states  that 
the  church  now  standing  at  San  Xa¬ 
vier  was  finished  in  1797,  and  that  the 
labor  of  erecting  it  is  reported  to  have 
lasted  fourteen  years,  but  previous  to 
that  date  another  church  had  been 
standing  on  precisely  the  same  spot. 
He  regrets  exceedingly  not  to  be  able 
to  give  any  more  information  at  pres¬ 
ent,  as  the  necessary  material  was  scut 
by  him  to  Philadelphia,  I  beg  that  he! 
will  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
manner  he  has  assisted  me. 

Mr.  Francisco  Leon,  who  was  born] 
in  Tucson  in  1819,  does  not  compli-j 
meat  the  town  upon  the  appearance  it  : 
then  presented.  He  states  it  was  mere-j 
lv  a  military  post  with  a  garrison  ofi 
from  eighty  to  ninety  soldiers,  and 
about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  All 
the  grain  raised  was  sold  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  placed  in  a  store-house  J 
situated  where  Mr.  Fish’s  dwelling- 1 
house  now’  stands.  The  total  number  j 
of  houses  or  rather  hovels  conld  not] 
have  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fortv. : 


VO 


and  according  to  all  reports  must,  have 
been  sad  specimens  of  architecture  and 
by  no  means  capable  of  affording  any 
degree  of  comfort,  j  'lie  doors  had  no 
panels ;  the  window^  f  any  there  were 
at  all,  had  no  frames ;  barren  surfaces 
met  the  eye  everywhere;  not  one  sign 
of  beauty  or  strength ;  the  interior 
matched  the  exterior  in  its  prison-like 
and  angular  appearance;  nothing  but 
adode  walls,  bare  floors  and  ceilings, 
with  perhaps  a  smab  table,  a  few  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  and  ar  II  of  bedding.  Mr. 
Leon  gives  it  as  iis  opinion  that  the 
temperature  has  g  e&tly  changed  since  I 
1825,  and  posith  fly  asserts  that  until 
about  that  date,  no  jate  frosts  were 
ever  known  to  occur  to  the  injury  of 
trees  in  blossom,  ar.4  that  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  grapes,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
quinces,  apples  and  apricots  were  rais¬ 
ed  in  the  Santa  Cruz  valley  west  of 
Tucson. 

Ylarion  Garcilla  was  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  who  announced  to  the  troops 
drawn  up  in  line,  the  turning  over  of 
the  Territory  to  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  lOih  of  March,  1856,  all  Mexi¬ 
can  authorities  and  troops  evacuated 
the  town,  a  great  many  civilians  leav¬ 
ing  with  them,  fearjng  violence  at  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  a  fear  which 
Mr.  Leon  says  was  altogether  ground¬ 
less,  as  not  a  single  occurrence  justi¬ 
fied  it. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hughes  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  existence  of  an  old  town  in 
ruins  situated  about  three  miles  below7 
1  Tucson,  one  mile  due  east  from  what 
is  knowm  as  the  Casa  de  Padre,  but  1 
regret  to  say,  notwithstanding  my 
many  efforts,  I  have  entirely  failed  in 
obtaining  the  least  clue  as  to  its  age, 
formation  and  destruction. 

Mr.  Solomon  Warner  having  started 
from  Yuma  February,  1858,  arrived  in 
Tucson  on  the  29tli  ot  the  same  month 
with  thirteen  pack-animals  loaded  with 
merchandise,  in  which  Messrs.  Geo. 
Hooper  and  Jack  Hinton  were  also  in¬ 
terested,  and  he  may  thus  be  said  to  i 
have  established  here  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  store.  There  wore  almosi  no 
goods  when  he  arrived.  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
the  late  Maj.  Aldrich,  who  afterwards 
acted  for  some  time  as  justice  of  the 
peace  or  alcalde  by  mutual  consent  of 
all  parties.  After  the  evacuation  by 
the  Mexican  authorities,  the  town  was 
for  years  without  any  local  officers 
whatever.  One  effort  however  was 
made  in  1858,  to  hold  an  election  for 
the  formation  of  town  officers,  and  a 
so-called  provisional  government  re¬ 
sulted  therefrom,  but  never  succeeded  j 
in  establishing  itself  in  good  working! 


order,  until  the  organization  of  the 
Territory,  to  which  epoch  I  will  now 
refer. 

The  portion  of  Arizona  lying  north 
of  the  Gila  river  was  obtained  from  the 
government  ot  Mexico  under  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  1848,  and  the  portion  lying  south 
of  the  Gila,  was  obtained  by  purchase 
from  the  government  of  Mexico,  under 
the  treaty  made  by  James  Gadsden,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  at  Mexi- ' 
co,  December  30,  1853,  and  extends ' 
west  from  the  109th  degree  of  west 
logitude  to  the  115th  degree  aijd  north 
from  31  degrees  and  20  minutes  lati¬ 
tude  to  the  37th  degree,  and  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  n  rth  by  Nevada  and  Utah; 
on  the  east  by  New  Mexico;  on  the 
south  by  Sonora  and  on  the  west  by 
California  and  Nevada,  and  contains 
77,383,680  acres  of  land. 

The  act  of  Congress  providing  for 
the  organization  of  Arizona,  became  a 
law  February  24,  1863,  and  the  Terri¬ 
tory  was  formally  organized  by  the 
Territorial  officers  at  Navajo  Springs, 
forty  miles  west  of  Luni,  December 
29,  1863.  Gov.  John  N.  Goodwin  is¬ 
sued  a  proclamation  announcing  the 
fact,  and  Hon.  R.  C.  McCormick,  then 
secretary  of  the  Territory,  delivered  an 
appropriate  address. 

The  first  legislative  assembly  met  at 
Prescott  on  the  26th  day  of  September 
and  was  in  session  until  the  10th  day 
of  November,  1864. 

The  County  of  Pima  was  then 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gila  riv¬ 
er;  on  the  east  by  New  Mexico;  on 
the  south  by  Sonora,  and  on  the  west 
by  Yuma  county,  but  the  act  of  the 
last  legislature,  dated  February  1,  1875, 
creating  Pinal  county,  toolc  from  it  a 
considerable  portion  on  the  west  and 
north  sides. 

It  is  the  oldest  inhabited  county  in 
the  Territory  and  contains  the  largest 
population.  It  is  mostly  composed  of 
plains  covered  with  grass  and  to  a 
great  extent  with  mesquite  wood  in  the 
valleys  aud  table  lands,  and  broken  or 
detached  chains  of  mountains.  Wher¬ 
ever  water  can  be  found,  grazing  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  experience  in  sinking 
wells  demonstrates  that  water  may  be 
procured  almost  anywhere.  A  great 
part  of  the  county  is  watered  by  the 
San  Pedro,  Gila  and  Santa  Cruz  rivers 
and  several  smaller  streams,  aud  many 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  for¬ 
ests  of  excellent  timber.  The  county- 
seat  is  Tucson,  which  by  an  act  ap¬ 
proved  February  12,  1867,  was  also 

made  the  seat  of  the  Territorial  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  first  mail  by  which  Tucson  de- 
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j  rived  any  benefit,  was  carried  on  the 
!  so-called  overland  route,  and  its  coach¬ 
es  commenced  their  work  in  the  Fall 
of  1858.  From  that  time  on,  improve¬ 
ments  were  in  steady  progress  up  to 
this  day.  Maj.  Steene  having  arrived 
with  his  soldiers  and  established  the 
military  post  then  called  Fort  Buchan- 1 
Ian,  the  southern  part  of  the  county; 
commenced  to  receive  constant  addi¬ 
tions  of  American  settlers  who  brought 
I  with  them  their  families  and  animals, 
and  commenced  building  houses  inj 
the  valleys  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  So- 
noita,  cultivating  the  ground  and  rais¬ 
ing  herds  of  cattle.  Mr.  "Warner  states1 
that  although  in  1858,  hardly  1200  acres 
of  land  were  under  cultivation  besides 
the  Papago  fields,  yet  as  early  as  1861, 
very  little  forage  and  flour  had  to  be 
imported  from  Sonora  for  the  use  of 
the  troops. 

Ever  since  the  purch  ase  from  Mexico 
of  this  country,  gold  and  silver  mining1 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  I  find  in  a  work  entitled 
“Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Mexico”  by 
Lieut.  R.  W.  IE  Hardy,  R.  N.,  1825-6 
-7-8,  published  in  London  in  1829, 
that  the  Santa  Rita,  San  Xavier  and 
other  mines  in  the.  vicinity  of  Tucson 
and  Tubac  are  mentioned  as  once  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  riches  and  marked  on 
the  maps  accompanying  the  work.  Af¬ 
ter  the  purchase,  the  attention  of  capi¬ 
talists  was  attracted  here  and  consider¬ 
able  money  invested  with  fair  pros¬ 
pects  of  success.  About  this  time,  the 
great  Rebellion  broke  out  and  the  Con¬ 
federate  forces  took  possession  of  and 
confiscated  or  destroyed  all  property 
known  to  belong  to  Union  men,  and 
soon  after  the  Union  forces  re-took 
the  country  and  confiscated  or  destroy¬ 
ed  all  property  known  to  belong  to 
those  in  sympathy  with  the  Rebellion, 
and  the  Indians  and  marauding  bands 
took  what  was  left  irrespective  of  creed 
or  parties.  This  effectually  destroyed 
for  the  time  being  all  mining  enter- j 
prises,  and  it  is  only  until  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years  that  efforts  have 
been  made  to  revive  the  mining  in¬ 
terest.  During  this  time  considerable 
prospecting  has  been  done  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  patents  to  mines  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  for  and  obtained.  Sufficient  devel¬ 
opments  have  been  made  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  with  capital  well  direct¬ 
ed,  a  very  extensive  milling  field  would 
soon  be  opened  in  this  county;  although 
as  yet  our  sister  county'of  Pinal  seems 
to  possess  richer  ores  than  Pima. 

In  1866  the  California  volunteers 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  garrison  this 
section  of  country,  were  relieved  by 
regular  troqps ;  and  I  would  here  remark 


that  the  limited  space  afforded  in  this 
paper  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  upon 
any  military  operations  which,  until 
lately,  were  constantly  made  necessary 
by  the  hostilities  of  tire  savages.  Alas! 
too  well  do  we  all  remember  the  sad 
fate  of  so  many  hardy  pioneers,  who 
paid  with  their  life  blood  for  the  daring 
courage  with  which  they  attempted  to 
open  the  country  to  civilization. 

With  the  year  1866,  it  may  be  said 
the  golden  era  of  prosperity  commenc¬ 
ed  for  Arizona  and  especially  for 
Tucson.  Mercantile  firms  came  one 
after  the  other  and  brought  stores  of 
goods  innumerable,  Buildings  sprang 
into  being  almost  daily  and  the  old 
hovels  began  to  disappear.  The  thrifty 
farmer  ploughed  the  virgin  soil  where 
no  one  had  before  set  a  foot;  and  where 
dire  ignorance  had  held  full  sway,  the 
light  of  civilization  came  pouring  in. 
The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  arrived  and 
established  an  academy  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  our  youthful  female  population ; 
andj  in  April,  1871,  the  public  schools 
sprang  into  life  after  the  continued  ef¬ 
forts  of  Governor  A.  P.  K.  Safford. 
Hundreds  of  good,  substantial  build¬ 
ings  have  risen,  where  ten  years  ago 
empty  space  or  an  ungainly  hut  exist¬ 
ed  and  they  are  now  furnished  with 
comfort  and  luxury ;  whereas  in  1858, 
Mr.  Hughes  says  chairs  were  very 
scarce  articles.  A  fine  public  school- 
house  has  been  built,  handsomely  fur¬ 
nished  aud  turned  over  to  the  school 
authorities.  The  rooms  are  airy  and 
provided  with  everything  necessary  to 
make  learning  easy  and  pleasant.  The 
school  is  now  attended  by  108  boys 
under  the  supervision  of  two  excellent 
male  teachers  who  report  the  average 
daily  attendance  to  he  86.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  girls  on  the  school  list,  is  40 
with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  85. 
The  progress  made  by  these  children 
is  astonishing  even  to  the  most  san¬ 
guine. 

The  Catholic  school  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  three  teachers  gives  in 
struction.  to  160  boys  with  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  of  140,  and  the 
Sisters  of  St  Joseph  teach  in  their  acad¬ 
emy  76  young  ladies. 

The  telegraph  now  trasmits  our  mes¬ 
sages  to  their  destination  with  the 
speed  of  lightning.  A  fine  library  is 
open  to  the  inquiring  mind. 

A  delicious  park  with  an  extensive 
hop  plantation  and  brewery  offer  shelter 
against  the  heat  of  noon  day.  Ice 
cream  and  soda  water  of  excellent 
quality  are  manufactured.  Thousands 
of  acres  have  been  brought  under  cul¬ 
tivation  and  furnish  work  for  the  three 
flouring-mills,  while  gardens  supply 
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the  table  almost  all  the  year  round  with 
their  savory  produce;  and  instead  of 
importing  supplies  from  Sonora,  mer¬ 
chandise.  of  all  kinds  is  exported  from 
here  there  and  the  handsome  large 
stores  of  our  town  are  prepared  tq  pro¬ 
vide  the  people  with  every  imaginable 
article. 

i  If  we  take  a  retrospective  look  at  the 
spot  where  twenty  years  ago  a  few  old 
ruins,  representing  this  town,  passed 
into  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
we  may  well  feel  proud  and  bless 
American  courage,  perseverance,  en¬ 
durance  and  industry. 

,  Let  us  hope  that  the  coming  century 
!  will  be  favorable  to  peaceful  pursuits  i 
and  hence  the  steady  progress  of  our 
town,  so  that  it  may  be  the  scene  of 
many  more  happy  celebrations 


COLONEl  HODGE,  IN  MARICOPA. 

Pikenix,  A.  T.,  Sept.  22,  1S7G. 

Editor  Miner: — I  have  been  in  this  ; 
large  and  beautiful  Valley  one  week,  and 
my  time  has  been  fully  occupied  in  look¬ 
ing  over  and  studying  up  its  wonderful  re-  1 
sources,  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
and  the  remains  of  extensive  acciques ,  reser¬ 
voirs,  etc.,  etc. 

I  find  Phcenix  and  the  country  around 
much  improved  since  my  visit  here,  nearly 
one  year  since;  the  irrigating  canals  have 
been  muchnmproved  and  extended,  a  new7 
flouring  mill  put  in  operation,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  determination  expressed  for  continued 
improvement  in  many  ways.  Tire  town  now 
has  5  stores,  one  hotel,  one  restaurant,  a 
bakery,  meat-market,  livery -stable,  a  large 
stage  office  and  corral  yard,  blacksmith  and 
wagon  shops,  and  several  saloons.  There 
are  2  physicians,  5  attorneys,  2  or  more 
clergymen,  one  barber,  and  a  few  men  of 
leisure  who  seem  to  have  no  business  in 
particular  except  to  whittle  and  tell  long 
yarns,  and  once  in  a  while  at  long  intervals 
|  take  a  drink  of  poor  whisky. 

The  distance  from  Wickenburg  to  Phce-  , 
nix  is  GO  miles,  and  is  now  made  by  the  C. 
&  A.  stage  coacli  in  something  over  12 
hours’  running  time.  , 

The  C.  &  A.  Stage  Cm  now  run  a  four- 
horse  coach  semi-weekly  over  the  route  from 
Wickenburg  to  Florence,  110  miles,  and  is  j 
doing  a  large  business.  A  great  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made  on  the  line  since  I  pas-  ; 
sed  over  it  ope  year  since,  when  two  horses 
and  an  'open  blackboard  and  very  slow 
time  comprised  the  comforts  and  conven¬ 
iences  of  the  route.  Travel  has  more  than 
quadrupled,  and  the  four-horse  coaches  are 
now  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  most  of 
the  time.  The  coach  makes  but  one  stop  j 
between  Wickenburg  and  Phoenix,  which  is  ] 


at  the  Agua  Fria,  Where  Capt.  Calderwood 
lias  a  fine  stock  ranch,  excellent  water,  and 
who  sets  a  good  table,  giving  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  his  many  guests.  The  Captain  is 
now  about  building  a  new  and  commodious  1 
house  and  hotel,  and  in  a  few  years  will, 
with  bis  present  good  management,  have  a 
fine,  prosperous  establishment.  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
derwood  is  a  daughter  of  Judge  Tweed, 
and  is  a  most  estimable  lady. 

The  Agua  Fria,  which  rises  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  Prescott,  makes  its  way  south  to  the 
East  of  the  Bradshaw  range,  uniting  with 
sever  another  mountain  streams  on  the  way, 
and  after  or  nearly  100  miles  in  a  southerly 
Course,  turns  a  westerly  direction  and  finally 
empties  into  the  Gila  a  few  miles  below  the 
junction  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers,  and 
with  all  its  windings  and  sinuosities,  being 
nearly  200  miles  long.  The  bed  of  the  Agua 
Fria,  after  leaving  the  mountains,  is  dry 
the  most  of  the  year,  yet  there  are  times  du¬ 
ring  the  rainy  season  when  it  is  impassable 
at  Calderwood’s  station. 

The  population  of  Phcenix  is  mixed,  being 
about  half  and  half  white  and  Mexican,  with 
a  large  number  of  idle,  lounging  Pima  and 
Maricopa  Indians  continually  about  the 
streets  or  lying  under  some  convenient  shade, 
and  apparently  living  on  melons,  pumpkins 
and  other  cheap  vegetables.  The  Salt  river 
is  one  mile  or  more  south  of  town,  runs 

a  South  of  West  course  and  unites  with  the 
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Gila,  13  miles  West,  and  4%  miles  South  of 
the  town.  On  the  South  side  of  the  Salt 
river  there  is  in  cultivation  with  water  for 
irrigation  4,000  acres  of  laud,  and  on  the 
North  side  5,000  acres.  But  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole  Valley  is  located  or  tilled, 
as  I  find  that  by  actual  survey  there  is  between 
40  and  50  townships  of  agricultural  land 
iu  the  whole  Valley,  including  both  sides  of 
the  river.  The  Tempe  settlement  and  the 
Valley  extending  southwest  to  the  Gila 
river,  was  once  irrigated  by  the  great 
aceiqnes  of  the  pre-historic  race  who  once 
evidently  cultivated  the  whole  of  this  great 
Valley.  The  total  extent  of  this  whole  re¬ 
gion  must  exceed  1,000,000  acres  of  good 
( land,  of  which  at  least  500,000  acres  can  now 
be  brought  under  cultivation.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  this  amount  (500,000  acres)  is  under, 
rather  than  over-estimated. 

The  time  will  no  doubt  come,  when  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  mines  of  Arizona  are 
developed  and  worked,  when  the  whole 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  this  Valley  will 
be  worked,  and  water  be  obtained  for  irri¬ 
gation  by  a  system  of  Artesian  wells,  deep 
and  large  wells  with  wind-mills  or  other 
necessary  power  to  raise  water  from  the 
abundant  supply-found  all  over  the  Valley 
at  from  10  to  50  feet  in  depth.  The  farmers 
here  should  adopt  a  more  thorough  system 


of  culture,  they  should  plough  deeper,  and 
work  and  cultivate  their  land  more,  in  place 
of  shallow  ploughing  and  skimming  the 
land  a  few  inches  deep  and  then  trusting  to 
water  alone  to  produce  the  crop.  They 
should  also  raise  the  Australian  Blue  Gum 
j  tree,  and  put  out  more  fruit  trees,  grapes, 
i  shrubbery,  etc.,  and  build  up  homes,  instead 
of  mere  stopping  places.  I  hope  these  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  taken  with  the  same  good 
|  feeling  as  given.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  suf¬ 
ficient. 

I  have  time  to  write  but  little  of  the  old 
ruins  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  Valley 
for  40  miles  up  and  down.  The  system  of 
irrigation  of  the  ancients  was  apparently 
complete,  and  far  more  extensive  than  that 
yet  adopted  by  our  people,  and  embraced 
the  whole  Valley.  The  main  aociques,  25  to 
50  feet  wide,  extending  for  30  and  40  miles, 
and  smaller  ones  covered  the  Valley,  with 
large  reservoirs  and  everything  complete, 
giving  evidence  of  skill,  enterprise  and  ex¬ 
cellent  judgment.  Some  of  their  houses 

were  over  100  feet  square,  and  one  I  have 
measured  which  was  130  feet  East  and  West, 
and  275  feet  North  and  South,  and  all  built 
due  North,  East,  South,  and  West,  showing 
a  knowledge  of  the  North  Star  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Astronomy. 

The  people  of  Phoenix  I  find,  as  elsewhere, 
in  the  Territory,  kind,  obliging,  and  intel¬ 
ligent. 

Truly  yours,  H.  C.  Hodge. 

MIXING. 

The  main  industry  of  Arizona  bus  always 
been,  still  is,  and  always  will  be,  mining — 
although  our  agricultural  and  grazing  fie- 
sources  are  not  by  any  inefin*  to  be  despised, 
yet  their  consideration  is  small,  when  our 
vast  mines  of  poal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver 
and  gold  are  considered.  The  agricultural 
and  grazing  resources  of  the  Territory  will 
be  entirely  subservient  to  the  mining  in¬ 
terests — and  the  graziers  and  farmers  will 
always  depend  oa  the  mines  for  their  support. 

Many  people  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  ruining  is  not  a  permanent  industry; 
that  the  mines  are  easily  worked  out,  or  at 
least  worked  in  a  few  years  to  a  depth,  be- 
j  yond  which  work  is  impossible,  or  at 
j  least  unprofitable.  That  tin's  is  a  fallacy  is 
proved  by  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  which  have  yielded  their  millions 
annually  for  over  three  herd  d  years,  and  are 
still  turning  out  an  undin.  shed  supply  of 
,  bullion. 

The  mines  at  Claustl;-  !  in  Germany  have 
been  worked  at  great  profit  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  are  still  considered  “permanent 
industries.”  The  tin  mines  at  Cornwall  in 
England  were  worked  by  the  Phoenicians 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era. 


and  their  yield  is  undiminished  to-day.  The 
mines  of  Greece  were  worked  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
as  wore  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Asia- 
Minor,  and  their  yield  to-day  is  greater  than 
ever.  The  deepest  mine  in- the  world— that 
of  Kntenburg,  now  down  over  five  thousand 
feet  below  the  surface,  is  still  worked  with 
profit.  This  mine,  was  worked  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans. 

|  Mining  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  in¬ 
dustries  known  to  man ;  fiext  to  tilling  the 
soil  it  is  the  most  necessary  to  1  be  human 
race,  for  on  agricultural  and  mining  all  other 
pursuits  depend — the  production  ot  metals 
being  only  second  in  importance  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  soil  itself. 

Miuing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Even  on  the  Comstock  where  they 
are  now  down  over  two  thousand  feet,  they 
i  arc  as  yet  “scratching  among  the  roots  of  the 
sage-brush.”  Hardly  a  day  passes,  scarcely 
a  paper  comes  along,  that  has  not  a  notice 
ot  some  new  appliance  for  the  better  and  j 
cheaper  working  of  mines,  or  the  more 
economical  and  therefore  more  profitable  ro-  j 
duct  ion  of  ores,  and  here  in  Arizona  we  can 
j  scarcely  say  that  we  have  heretofore  done 
any  mining  at  all.  A  few  “coyote  holes” 

I  have  been  dug  here  and  there,  and  a  few  tons 
of  ore  have  been  shipped  or  reduced  in  a 
rastra  or  rattletrap  of  a  mill-  and  we  arc 
only  beginning  to  realize  from  the  little  we 
have  done,  what  a  marvellously  rich  Terri¬ 
tory  we  have.  And"  meagre  as  the  showing 
in  work  and  yield  has  been,  we  will  here 
I  venture  to  sav  that  although  many  thousands 
have  been  uselessly  and  foolishly  sunk  in 
Arizona  mining,  yet  mare  bullion  has  been 
shipped  out  of  the  Territory,  than  money 
has  been  brought  into  it.  We  write  ad- 
|  visedly. 

And  if  the  result  has  been  so  encouraging 

before  any  real  mining  lias  been  done,  what 

are  we  to  look  for  in  the  future?  A  short 

im a  since  nothing  was  doing.  An  w-'vo 

vaiting  for  something  to  turn.  up.  Nov.  in  | 

iverv  county  of  Arizona  -.  s*.  •  .  '  '  owing 
!  *”  •  •  «  ,  | 

|  is  going  cm.  Oouip'eU'-  wills  arc  at  woiEq 

I  turning  out  their  thousands  daily,  and  add¬ 
ing  in  a  quiet  way  to  the  wealth  of  the  land. 

For  years  Arizona  has  waited  for  outside 
aid — capital,  capital  was  the  cry.  At  last, 
tired  of  waiting  her  miners  -went  to  work  in  J 
an  humble  wav,  and  now  the  Territory  is 
before  the  world  as  a  great  bullion  produc¬ 
ing  country,  and  a  self-developed  one  at 
that.  We  have  to  thank  no  California  or 
Eastern  capitalist  for  our  present  prosperity, 
but  we  owe  it  entirely  to  the  patience,  the 
energy  and  the  industry  of  the  prospector 
and  miner,  whose bnly  capital  generally  con¬ 
sists  of  dauntless  coni  ':  and  indefatigable 
industry.  Arizona  in  the  future  is  destined 
to  be  the  great  met  i.ioduciug  -State  of  the 


Union.  We  have  not  only  wonderfully  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but  we  have  ap¬ 
parently  exhaustless  mines  of  iron,  copper 
and  lead,  which  in  time  will  not  be  second 
in  consideration  to  the  mines  yi<  Iding  the 
precious  metals,  Patience  and  a  willing-  , 
ness  to  wait  a  short  time  longer  and  the  re  ' 
ward  is  assured. 


MILKOAQ  El’ltMSti  3IJT  AKIZOXA. 

Frank  Pi-lev,  of  the  Argonaut,  has  been 
to  the  8.  P.  R.  R.  front  in  this  Territory, 
and  has  written  the  toll  owing  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  railroad  building  in  the  Arizona 
desert,  which  we  think  ourTcaders  will  find 
pleasure  in  reading : 

We  went  to  the  front — the  railroad  iront 
—where  in  the  midst  of  a  great  desert  two 
thousand  men  are  at  work  track-laying.  On 
our  way  we  cross  the  Colorado  Desert.  For 
what  purpose  God  made  it  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  which  have  so  far  proved  past 
finding  out;  so  utterly  barren,  so  apparently 
worthless,  so  dreary  and  desolate,  so  scorched 
with  a  blazing  sun,  so  blistered  with  burn¬ 
ing  winds.  The  rocky  hill-3  that  bound  it 
are  more  foxbidding  than  the  dreary  desola¬ 
tion  of  the  sandy  plains.  The  hiib  are  ab¬ 
solutely  destitute  of  verdure — treeless,  soil¬ 
less,  colorless.  Through  the  centre  of  the 
plain  and  parallel  with  the  railroad,  runs  a 
mountain  range  of  shifting  sand,  like  snow 
piled  up  in  banks,  drifting  and  moving  with 
the  winds.  The  plain  is  not  entirely  de3ti-  i 
tute  of  vegetation,  but  the  vegetation  is  as 
worthless  as  the  sand  in  which  it  grows. 
There  runs  midway  between  San  Bernardino 
and  Yuma,  one  small,  beautiful  stream  of! 
clear,  sweet  water,  properly  named  the 
‘‘Whitewater,”  but  along  its  pebbly  margin 
there  grows  not  a  flower,  shrub  nor  tree. 
This  beautiful  stream  in  the  desert  suggests 
the  irreverent  reflection  that  thi3  part  of  cre¬ 
ation  is  a  badly  planned  and  badly  executed 
work,  reflecting  but  little  credit  on  the  Di¬ 
vine  Mechanic  who  spake  it  into  existence. 
The  mountains  should  have  been  clot  had  in 
primal  forests;  the  plains  should  have  been 
grassy  meadows.  Along  the  hillsides  should 
be  leaping  cascades  of  sparkling  water, 
brooks  winding  amid  flowers  and  grassy 
banks,  as  fruitful  land,  where  fat  kine,  low¬ 
ing  herds,  bleating  flocks  and  singing  birds, 
mingling  their  voices  with  the  thanksgiving 
of  well-fed  humanity,  should  be  a  constant 
psalm  of  adoration  to  Him  'who  must  ever 
lack  an  altar  in  the  Desert  of  the  Colorado. 

The  distance  by  rail  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Yuma,  upon  the  Colorado  river,  is  248  miles.  ! 
The  distance  from  Yuma  to  Maricopa  Wells, 
in  Arizona,  is  ICO  miles.  The  rail  ia  now  | 
within  25  miles  of  Maricopa  Wells,  and  j 


track  is  being  laid  at  the  rate  o:  ten  miles  j 
each  week.  Two  and  one-quarter  *mles 
were  laid  the  day  we  were  at  the  front.  'Jhe 
land  is  level  and  hard,  requiring  only  the  re¬ 
moval  ef  the  chaparral  and  shrubs  and  the  j 
smoothing  down  of  the  small  hilloc<\3  foi 
1  the  iron.  It  is  an  inspiring  scene  to  witness 
this  moving  camp  of  railroad  builders  in 
the  desert,  disciplined  like  an  army,  and 
marching  slowlv  eastward  at  the  late  of  ten  , 
miles  a  week,  leaving  behind  them  the  iron 
highway  that  is  to  bear  upon  its  roadbed  a 
vast  commerce  in  the  future.  I  wo  thousand 
men,  with  their  camp  and  equipages,  their 
tools,  implements  of  labor;  great  engines 
bearing  trains  heavily  laden  with  ties,  rails, 
straps  anti  spikes;  a  blacksmith  shop,  a 
hoarding  house,  Sisson,  W allace  &  Co.'s  i 
stoiW  the  private  car  of  Mr.  Strowbridge,  all 
on  wheels;  gi'eat  structures  piled  with  for¬ 
age  for  the  cattle,  g:eat  tanks  filled  with 
water  for  i.hq  horses  and  men— for  there  is 
no  water  in  fhe  vicinity  of  the  present  works  ; 
—great  wagon*  hauling  forward  supplies, 
■great  plows  with  six-horse  teams,  scrapers  jj 
with  two  horses  .axe-men  cutting  shrubs,  ' 
bias  ayed  barbarians  with  shovels,  Brmrean  j 
armed,  pitching  the  san  d  in  and  out  and  fill-  . 
ing  the  demand.  In  adva  ce<  fifteen  miles 
from  the  track,  m«D  are  grading  the  road, 
and  gangs,  under  the  direct.’00  of  Seth 
Green,  with  his  steam  spile-drive  ’\  are  build¬ 
ing  bridges  and  culverts  of  solid  timbers. 
Little  groups  of  amazed  Indians— hunks  and 
squaws— look  on  as  interested  spectator*  of 
the  novel  work  that  iuvades  the  privacy  of 
their  desert  homes,  enjoying  the  up  and 
down  rides  upon  the  construction  trains, 
upon  all  of  which  they  are  deadheads,  in 
spite  of  the  law  against  passes.  At  the 
front  is  a  village  of  tents,  and  at  the  last 
point  of  accepted  work  there  springs  up  a 
temporary  village,  with  its  saloons  and 
boarding  houses,  its  board  and  canvass  bells 
for  gin  and  dice.  It  is  a  marvellous  scene, 
this  caravan  crossing  the  desert.  It  is  a 
busy  one  by  day.  It  is  a  romantic  one  upon 
a  moonlight  night,  when  sleep  and  suence 
cover  the  tired  workers,  and  all,  save  Strow¬ 
bridge,  the  constructor,  lay  them  down  to 
rest.  He  never  sleeps.  No  idlers  in  his  t 
camp;  no  whiskey,  no  noisy  disputes.  Every 
man  has  something  to  do,  and  every  man 
does  it  or  is  passed  to  the  rear.  The  tele¬ 
graph  pole  and  electric  wire  keep  pace  with 
the  rail,  and  the  front  talks  with  the  home 
office  in  San  Francisco  every  night  ai 
morning. 


AMERICAN  AZTECS. 


A  MovstJss  or  GOLD,  "-y 


A  Newly  Discovered  Nation,] 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  campaign  of  Gen.  Crook  against  the 
Apaches,  last  year,  opened  to  research  a 
track  of  land,  200  miles  square,  which  is 
rich  in  relics  of  our  country’s  unknown 
past.  It  contains  a  chain  of  ancient  cities 
in  ruins  and  a  coterie  of  ancient  towns  still 
inhabited  by  a  race  which  holds  itself  aloof  i 
irom  Indian  and  Mexican  and  American, 
prides  itself  on  its  decent  from  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  maintains 
a  religion  and  a  government,  both  of  which  j 
are  peculiar  to  itself.  We  are  indebted  to 
Capt.  W.  C.  Manning,  of  the  regular  army, 
for  the  facts  in  our  possession  concerning  j 
this  newly  discovered  race.  Capt.  Man- 
ning  who  was  with  Gen.  Crook  during  the 
whole  campaign,  and  was  recommended  for  | 
promotion  by  the  latter  on  account  of  gal-  | 
iantry  in  the  field,  explored  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  fighting.  lie  visited  the  inhabited 
towns,  talked  with  their  rulers,  and  in¬ 
formed  himself  concerning  their  customs. 

The  largest  settlement  is  in  New  Mexico, 
about  30  miles  south  of  the  border  line.  It 
is  a  type  of  the  rest.  A  strong  wall  sur¬ 
rounds  it.  Within  are  houses  for  about  4,- 
000  people.  The  population  has  dwindled, 
however,  to  about  1,800.  The  place  was  . 
mentioned  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit  who  pub-  j 
lished,  in  1529,  a  description  of  his  wander¬ 
ings  in  America.  About  1535,  another 
Jesuit  wrote  a  minute  account  of  it.  This 
account  is  true,  in  nearly  every  detail,  to¬ 
day.  The  language  resembles  the  Chinese. 

So  an  ardent  archaeologist,  who  visited  the 
city  a  year  ago,  says.  Some  of  the  minor  | 
customs  correspond  to  those  of  the  Chinese. 
The  women  are  of  the  true  Celestial  type- 
almond  eyes,  protuberant  bodies,  little 
feet,  etc.  They  dress  their  hair  and  them¬ 
selves  in  Chinese  fashion.  Their  religion  i 
is  barbarously  magnificent.  Montezuma 
is  their  deity.  His  coming  is  looked  for  at 
sunrise  each  day.  Immortality  is  part  ol 
their  creed.  The  priests  have  heavily  em¬ 
broidered  robes  which  have  been  used  for 
unnumbered  years.  The  ceremonies  ot 
worship  are  formal  and  pompous.  The 
morality  of  this  strange  people,  as  far  at  | 
least  as  foreigners  are  concerned,  is  irre-  | 
proachable.  It  is  probable  that  they  keep  I 
a  record  of  events  by  means  of  tying  pecu¬ 
liar  knots  in  long  cords.  This,  if  true, 
seems  to  establish  some  kinship  or  remote 
acquaintanceship  between  them  and  the 
Aztecs.  Their  government  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  republic.  Power  is  vested  in  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  thirteen  caciques.  Six  of  them  are 
selected  for  life.  Old  men  are  mostly  cho¬ 
sen,  in  order  that  their  term  of  office  may 
not  be  inordinately  long.  The  remaining 
seven  are  elected  from  time  to  time.  One 
of  them  is  the  executive.  Another  is  a  sort 
of  vice  president.  There  is  a  warchief,  a  ' 
chief  of  police,  etc.  These  seven  caciques 
are  usually  young  men.  They  serve  but  a 
few  months.  Sulfrage  is  universal.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  supplement  these  facts 
with  the  statement  that  these  dwellers 
in  towns  are  quite  far  advanced  in 
civilization.  On  this  point,  one  fact  speaks 
volumes.  Woman  is  not  a  beast  of  burden 
among  them,  as  she  is  in  all  Indian  tribes. 
She  is  held  in  high  respect.  Tier  tasks  are 
confined  to  those  of  housekeeping. 

The  written  records  which  we  have 
mentioned  show  that  this  isolated  commu¬ 
nity  has  maintained  its  traditions  unbro¬ 
ken  for  at  least  three  and  a  half  centuries. 
Its  history,  carefully  studied,  may  prove  a 
clue  to  the  aboriginal  Americans.  The 
mound-builders  of  the  North  and  the  city- 
builders  of  the  South  may  be  represented 
in  the  town-dwellers  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 


The  traditions  of  Arizona  dating  from  the 
period  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  now  niore 
than  three  huudred  years  have  always  point¬ 
ed  to  this  Territory  and  claimed  for  it  the 
richest  and  most  wonderful  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  world.  The  very  monn- 
ls±i  a  a  and  hills  were  said  to  be  veined  with 
gold  and  silver  and  the  plains  to  be  covered 
in  places  with  precious  stones.  Among 
other  wonderful  things  in  Arizona  tradition  1 
has  for  all  these  ages  pointed  to  the  north-  , 
eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  as  the  seat 
of  the  great  mountain  of  gold,  a  cone  whose 
sides  were  :~  ;d  to  glitter  with  crystal  quartz 
veined  with  dr»ps  and  threads  ot  virgin 
go’ll.  That  in  ail  the  world  tins  was  the 
great  storehouse  of  the  precious  m eta's  has 
been  believed  for  ages. 

Tune  after  time  parties  of  prospectors 
have  attempted  to  explore  the  region  referred 
to  and  all  have  failed.  Small  parties  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  have  traveled  through,  but 
owing  to  hostile demonatiatious  from  Indians 
have  always  failed  to  remain  long  enough  to 
find  out  thoroughly  what  really  were  tile  re¬ 
sources  ot  the  country.  Several  have  found 
gold  in  paving  quantities,  but  have  been 
obliged  invariably  to  leave  before  finding 
out  nuy thing  definite. 

Last  summer  James  L.  Hill  cams  through 
the  country  here  referred  to,  and  claims  that 
in  prospecting  he  discovered  the  place  des¬ 
ignated  by  tradition  as  the  ‘‘Mountain  of 
Gold,”  and  that  its  richness  in  reality  is 
fabulous.  The  Indians  however  prevented 
hi  in  from  working  to  any  extent,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  in  haste. 

Hu  expects  however  to  start  out  in  a  short 
time  m  company  with  Mr.  Freeman,  who 
has  also  been  through  that  section,  and  a 
party  of  about  fifty  well-armed  men,  thor¬ 
oughly  explore  the  country  and  find  out 
what  it  contain?.  If  the  country  is  half  as  : 
rich  as  it  is  reported  we  coon  expect  to  hear 
ot  wonderful  fortunes  being  reaped  and 
thk*  tlie  famous  “  mountain  of  gold”  lias  at 
last  been  appropriated  for  the  use  of  man¬ 
kind, 

X  “ 

It  is  not  generally  known  that 
there  exist  in  the  northern  part  of 
Arizona  1,000  Indians  who  subsist  en- j 
tirely  upon  what  they  can  pick  up  in  ! 
the  way  of  acorns,  berries,  nuts,  grass, 
seed,  and  a  little  wild  game.  Still, 
such  is  the  case.  The  Wallapai  In¬ 
dians,  including  a  small  band  of  150 
Ava-Su-Pais,  if  anything,  exceed  1,000 
in  number,  and  for  several  years  have 
lived  without  aid  from  the  Government, , 
preferring  to  suffer  almost  anything,  | 
even  starvation,  rather  than  give  up  | 
their  country  in  the  north,  and  go  on  1 
to  the  reservation  at  San  Carlos. 


V6 


Southern  Arizona. 


All  the  evidence  now  received'  points 
clearly  to  the  steady  development  of  this 
territory  as  a  safe  and  prosperous  mining 
field.  Our  correspondence  indicates  this, 
though  the  writer  wisely  forbears  from  de¬ 
tails  until  he  has  seen  more  and  gathered  a 
lai'ger  mass  of  facts.  Colonel  Hinton  has 
visited  the  famous  Santa  Rita  mountains, 
the  former  home  of  Cochise,  the  Apache 
Napoleon,  These  mountains  were  pene¬ 
trated  by  him  and  the  party  with  which  he 
was  traveling  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  body  of  while  men  have  done  for 
many  years.  The  Santa  Ritas  are  south  of 
Tucson,  running  from  a  point  near  the 
Mexican  line,  northeasterly  for  about  45 
miles.  There  are  three  parallel  ’  ranges  in 
diem,  with  deep,  transverse  valleys.  The 
south  side  is  covered  with  heavy  pine 
timber,  and  all  over  it,  the  open 
intervals  and  lower  sides  of  the 
ranges,  are  to  be  seen  low,  broad- 
branched  oak  trees,  with  an  occasional  mes- 
quit.  The  entire  range,  with  the  exception 
of  three  peaks  which  form  a  prominent  part 
thereof,  and  which  overlook  the  broad 
mesa  and  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  between 
it  and  the  Tubac  mountains  on  the  west,  is 
covered  with  grass,  which,  as  is  character¬ 
istic  everywhere  of  the  American  mountain 
plateau,  cures  itself  on  the  ground.  Cattle 
can  thrive  on  the  feed  which  may  be  found 
on  the  mountain  summits.  The  general  ap¬ 
pearance  is  not  unlike  the  Colorado  park 
system,  except  that  one  misses  the  towering 
snowy  ranges.  The  Santa  Ritas  have  been 
as  jealously  guarded  from  white  intrusion 
and  settlement  by  the  Apaches  as  the  Black 
Hills  have  heretofore  been  by  the  Sioux  and 
Black  feet.  It  may  be,  a3  Colonel  Hinton 
suggests,  for  the  same  reason,  because  of 
traditions  connected  with  the  undoubtedly 
rich  developments  of  minerals  contained 
therein.  Our  editorial  correspondent  writes 
that  the  discoveries  made  are  very  great, 
and  the  surface  ores  and  lodes  in  sight, 
promise  such  rich  results  that  to 
state  them,  as  the  practical  miners  did 
with  whom  he  traveled,  would  be  to  render 
his  statements  liable  to  the  charge  of  gross 
exaggeration.  The  famous  Solario  mine, 
now  part  of  the  Tyndall  District,  owned  in 
London  by  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  one  of 
the  Gladstones,  Mr.  Blake,  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  others,  is  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Santa  Ritas.  The  Apaches 
have  murdered  three  superintendents  of  this 
mine — Wrightson,  Hopkins  and  Grosvenor 
— during  the  last  sixteen  years.  This  re¬ 
gion  is  now  to  be  developed,  as  the  English 
company  have  determined  on  large  opera¬ 
tions.  All  through  southern  Arizona  the 
mineral  developments  are  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  character.  The  suitableness  of  that 
section  for  grazing  fine  cattle  and  sheep,  as 
well  as  the  fertility  of  the  valleys  and  lower 
mesa  when  irrigated,  which  can  be  readily 
done,  points  to  the  certainty  that  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  day  it  will  be  the  home  of  a  large  pop¬ 
ulation  and  the  seat  of  great  mining  enter¬ 
prises.  There  is  a  good  field  for  careful 
investment  and  steady  development.  The 


fact  that,  its  Colonel  Hint  on  writes  us,  six 
men  traveled  for  a  week  without  escort 
through  this  stronghold  of  the  Apaches  and 
never  saw  one,  though  the  farmers  reported 
when  they  came  out  some  were  seen,  proves 
clearly  that  these  heretofore  formidable  sav¬ 
ages  ai‘e  no  longer  to  be  dreaded.  The 
working  of  the  Tyndall  District,  with  its 
prospectively  large  force,  will  alone  make 
secure  the  whole  region. 

The  Apaches  are,  in  fact,  no  longer  form¬ 
idable.  They  have  degenerated,  what 
few  there  are  who  raid,  from  fighters  to 
horsethieves,  and  no  longer  kill  when  they 
can  steal  stock  without  that  necessity. 
According  to  the  latest  advices  there  are 
not  over  forty  renegade  Apaches  disturbing 
the  peace  and  security  of  southern  Arizona. 
These  outlaws  trade  in  their  old  reserva¬ 
tions,  watch  the  settlements  from  the  Santa 
Ritas,  and  whenever  they  can  steal  stock 
they  run  it  off  into  New  Mexico  or  Chi¬ 
huahua.  A  small  detachment  of  cavalry 
or,  better  still,  Indian  scouts,  stationed  in 
the  Sonoita  valley,  would  relieve  that  sec¬ 
tion  from  a  recurrence  of  the  fear  that  has 
prevailed.  General  Kautz  owes  it  to  the 
people,  and  to  the  capital  now  going  into 
Arizona,  to  see  to  this  at  once. 


I 


Wood  Indians. 

It  begins  to  look  as  If  the  old  theory 
hat  none  but  dead  Indians  are  good  ones, 
■vas  about  to  become  obsolete,  or  false  in 
act.  Last  Saturday,  Agent  Clum  of  the 
3an  Carlos  reservation  arrived  in  town, 
laving  in  his  company  several  Apache 
ndians.  Among  these  were  Eskiminziu, 
t  prominent  leader  among  the  Apaches, 
md  Eskinospas,  chief  of  Indian  police  at 
ian  Carlos.  In  former  times  the  flrst 
lamed  Indian  attracted  the  frequent  at- 
ention  of  the  public,  in  those  parts,  and 
mjoyed  a  hrst-class  reputation  as  one  of 
vickedest  Indians  in  Arizona.  He  was 
mtirely  destitute  of  moral  character,  pro- 
ane,  lewd,  given  to  tiswin,  bloody  mind- 
id>  aud  eould  excite  an  outbreak  among 
he  habitues  of  an  Indian  graveyard,  if 
le  took  the  notion.  He  has  lately  been 
quietly  at  work  farming  at  San  Carlos, 
Lnd  on  his  visit  here,  from  the  4th  to  the 
th  instant,  he  lias  behaved  remarkably : 
veil.  He  and  his  companion  walked  all1 
'ver  the  town,  acted  like  quiet,  decent  bit- 1 
zens,  made  a  number  of  purchases,  cloth- 1 
tig  and  other  merchandise,  were  not 
mown  to  have  touched  a  drop  of  liquor' 
/bile  here,  and  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
.athered  their  treasures  and  quietly  started 
jack  unattended,  to  their  reservation. 
Vnd  they’ll  go  there  and  settle  down  qui- 
'tly  to  work  again. 

There  isn’t  any  bosh  about  the  reform 
n  these  and  the  other  Indians  at  San  Car¬ 
los.  To  be  sure,  in  its  accomplishment 
there  has  been  an  utter  absence  of  photo¬ 
graphic  scenes,  and  great  spirit  theology, 
md  high-low-jack  and  the  game  muck-a- 
muck;  but  to  make  amends  for  this  greiv- 
aus  loss,  there  has  been  a  “heap  of  com 
mon  sense,’’  and  general  fair  treatment, 
common  honesty.  These  Indians 
Know  this,  and  so  does  every  white  man 

r  h°  kn°ws  anything  at  all  about  the  sit¬ 
uation. 


f7  we are glad  to  learn  that  the  root  of  all  j 
evil  among  these  Indians,.  Tiswin,  lias' 
been  pretty  generally  excluded  from  the 
reservation.  Some  of  the  Indian  leaders 
themselves  have  taken  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  are  trying  to  stop  its  distillation 
entirely.  If  they  were  angels  already,' 
and  could  get  access  to  liquor  again,  they 
would  soon  become  bad  enough. 


I  -  ^  - 

THE  CHIKIUAHUA  OUTBREAK. 
The  Apnche  Fiends  Eoose— The  CnI- 
initiation  of  a  Foul  Wrong— Inno¬ 
cent  Settlers  Mnrdered  and  Pil¬ 
laged— Necessity  for  Short  and 
Sharp  Work. 

The  people  of  Tucson  and  all  southern  | 
Arizona  were  rudely  awakened  from  the 
pleasant  dream  of  peace,  in  which  they 
have  been  indulging  for  more  than  three 
years  past,  by  the  receipt  of  news  last  Mon¬ 
day  morning  that  a  band  of  Chiricabua 
Apaches  had  left  their  reservation,  had  al¬ 
ready  murdered  several  settlers  and  were 
marching  toward  the  San  Pedro  settle¬ 
ments.  Knowing  from  past  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  the  dare-devil  and  blood-thirsty 
nature  of  the  Cachise  Apaches  it  was  no 
wonder  that  this  news  sent  a  thrill  of  hor¬ 
ror  through  every  heart  in  Tucson.  The 
news  flew  like  wild-fire.  Those  who  had 
friends  or  relatives  in  exposed  localities 
in  the  threatened  region,  being  the  most 
|  interested,  were  the  most  excited.  Mr. 
Samuel  Hughes  who  has  had  his  family  at  i 
Camp  Crittenden  for  some  time  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  health,  lost  no  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  ready  to  go  to  their  rescue  and  bring  j 
them  away  from  danger.  He  first  put  a 
messenger  on  a  horse  and  sent  him  to  I 
Crittenden  to  warn  those  there,  and  then 
to  go  farther  down  the  valley  towards  the 
Huachuca  mountains  to  apprise  the  set- 
tiers  of  their  danger. 

As  the  news  of  the  outbreak  settled  down 
to  reliability  the  order  of  bloody  occurren¬ 
ces  appeared  thus:- A  Mr.  Spence,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  employ  of  N.  M. 

,  Rogers  at  Sulphur  Springs,  some  26  miles 
|  west  of  the  Chiricabua  Agency,  was  at  the 
agency  on  business  and  left  there  for  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs  on  Friday  morning,  April  7. 
On  the  night  of  that  same  day,  shortly  af¬ 
ter  midnight,  an  Indian  arrived  at  the 
agency  bringing  the  intelligence  that  both 
Rogers  and  Spence  had  been  murdered 
at  Sulphur  Springs  station  by  two  In¬ 
dians, — Pl-on-se-na  and  his  nephew,  name 
unknown.  As  we  get  the  account,  it  says 
“the  Indians  vere  crazed  with  whiskey 
and  Pi-on-se-na  had  Just  before  this  last 
outrage  killed  two  of  his  sisters.”  An  hour 
or  so  after  the  arrival  of  the  Indian,  Mr. 
Brosier,  who  had  just  gone  down  to  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs  to  see  Mr.  Rogers,  arrived 
and  corroborated  the  sad  news.  He  found 
the  body  of  Bogers  outside  of  the  house. 
Subsequent  developments  led  to  the  con- 
j  elusion  that  at  the  time  of  the  killing, 
Rogers  and  Speuce  were  sitting  out  in 
1  front  or  the  house.  The  Indians  rode  up 
and  fired  upon  them,  Instantly  killing 
Rogers  where  he  sat.  Mr.  Spence  man¬ 
aged  to  get  Inside  the  house  and  secure  a 
Henry  rifle,  but  before  ho  could  use  it  he 
was  a  dead  man. 


At  the  first  it  was  supposed  at  the  Agency 
that  only  a  small  band  of  the  Indians  were 
on  the  war-path,  but  this  was  either  a  mis¬ 
taken  Idea  or  the  insurrection  spread  like 
a  contagion,  soon  embracing  all  the  In¬ 
dians  on  the  reservation,  except  a  chief 
known  as  Towza  or  Kah-Cheez,  a  son  of 
old  Cachise,  and  a  few  followers.  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  receipt  of  the  new  s  at  Camp 
Bowie,  Lieutenant  Henely,  with  Company 
H,  6th  Cavalry,  was  ordered  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  rebellious  Indians.  According  to 
our  dispatches  published  elsewhere  this 
force  overtook  the  Indians  on  the  12th,  en¬ 
gaged  them  and  after  the  loss  of  one  sol¬ 
dier,  and  finding  the  Indians  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  withdrew  and  returned  to  Bowie  to 
prepare  for  more  effective  pursuit. 

Next,  it  would  seem,  the  murderous  Apa¬ 
ches  proceeded  towards  the  San  Pedro 
settlements,  coming  out  below  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Babacomeri  creek  with  the  San 
Pedro,  about  15  miles  above  San  Pedro 
Crossing,  among  the  ranches  of  Messrs. 
Brown,  Lewis,  O’Brien  and  others.  This 
was  evidently  last  Saturday  morning,  the 
8th  instant.  At  Mr.  Lewis  ranch  the  pro¬ 
prietor  was  In  his  fields  with  a  Mexican 
boy,  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  irri¬ 
gating  the  land.  Looking  toward  the 
house  he  suddenly  saw  there  some  7  or  8 
Indians  and  he  and  the  boy  started  to¬ 
wards  them  when  the  Iudians  fired,  in, 
stantly  killing  Lewis  and  riddling  the 
boy’s  clothing  with  bullets.  The  boy  es¬ 
caped  into  the  brush  and  ultimately  found 
his  way  to  Sau  Pedro  Crossing.  Mr.  Theo. 
Brown’s  ranch  a  short  distance  from 
Lewis’,  was  the  next  scene  of  this  hellish 
work.  Mr.  Brown  was  also  on  that  morn¬ 
ing,  irrigating  his  fields,  when  he  was  fired 
upon  by  Indians  and  severely  wounded  in 
the  leg,  but  he  escaped  into  the  brush  and 
concealed  himself.  There  he  laid  suflering 
through  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  night 
and  until  he  was  found  the  next  day  by 
a  party  of  settlers  who  had  leftSan  Pedro 
upon  the  report  which  was  brought  in  by 
the  Mexican  hoy,  hitherto  referred  to, 
Mr.  Brown  was  brought  to  San  Pedro  Cross¬ 
ing  and  at  last  accounts  was  doing  well 
and  likely  to  recover.  Mr.  J .  O’Brien,  who 
was  reported  among  the  killed,  when  the 
first  news  was  brought  In,  and  who  had  a 

ranch  In  the  vicinity,  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  later  news  and  Is  believed  to  be  safe' 
The  Indians  seemed  to  be  well  supplied 
with  provisions,  as  they  took  none  from 
the  ranches  which  they  raided.  At  Brown’s 
house  there  were  four  sacks  of  flour  but 
they  were  left  untouched.  Why  should 
they  carry  flour  or  provisions  from  distant 
ranches  when  their  great  father’s  store¬ 
house  at  Chiricabua  has  bread  enough  and 
to  spare?  At  the  houses,  the  Indians  broke 
i  all  the  shot-guns  they  found  and  carried 
oflf  all  the  needle-guns.  Mr.  Lewis  had 
four  fine  American  horses;  these  the  In¬ 
dians  took.  Mr.  Brown  had  four  large 
mules,  hut  they  were  loose  and  as  the  In¬ 
dians  couldn’t  readily  catch  them,  they 
were  left.  It  is  strange  they  didn’t  shoot 
them. 

This  report  of  the  San  Pedro  killing  is 
made  up  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess,  of  California,  who  was  en  route  to  the 
Rio  Grande  but  returned  here  yesterday 
morning,  after  reaching  San  Pedro  Cross¬ 
ing  and  learning  the  6tate  of  affairs.  Speak- 


in°-  of  the  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
a  man  sent  by  Mr.  Ohnesorgen.  on  Sun¬ 
day  to  Sulphur  Springs,  and  also  of  the 
two’  men  known  to  be  at  the  Bronkow 
mine  Mr.  Burgess  says  these  had  all 
since  come  In  to  San  Pedro.  Mr.  O.  Buck-  ] 
alew  who  returned  from  San  Pedro  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  substantially  reports  the 
same  as  the  above. 

From  the  latest  reports,  at  this  writing, 
(Friday  evening,)  the  exact  results  of  this 
Apache  outbreak  are:  The  re-entry  of  the 
old  Cachise  Apaches  upon  a  life  of  mur¬ 
der  and  depredation;  the  killing  of  three 
citizens,  and  wounding  of  anothei, 
successful  resistance  against  an  armed 
force  in  pursuit  and  consequent  encour¬ 
agement  and  confirmation  of  the  Indians 
jin  Rebellion;  the  unrestrained  presenco  in 
the  southern  part  ofour  Territory  oia  large 
band  of  incarnate  fiends,  ready  to  swoop 
down  upon  every  exposed  settlement.  Ami 
(heir  is  a  full  and  complete  antidote  a 
hand.  It  Is  the  San  Carlos  Indian  sol¬ 
diers,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 

to  bo  well  armed  and  sent  out.  backed  up 
andjalded  by,  and  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  United  States  troops  in  this  part  of  the 
Territory. 


this  Is  to  push  in  additional  troops  here 
and  with  them  send  Apache  scouts  and 
plenty  of  them.  The  more  of  the  latter, 
(ho  better.  Mr.  Ochoa  left  here  on  Sunday 
for  Grant  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  upon! 
his  representations  the  commanding  of- 
fleerat  that  post  will  at  once  send  out! 
troops.  So  much  depends  upon  prompt 
and  energetic  action.  Towza’s  baud  is 
encamped  near  here  and  he  will  go  out 
again  as  soon  as  he  can  get  any  following 
and  support. 


To  Be  Educated. 

Indian  Agent  A.  B.  Ludfam,  of  the 
Pima  Agency,  called  at  the  Citizen 
office  with  Antouitto,  ft  son  of  Chief 
Antonio  Azule,  of  the  Pima  nation,  j 
Antonitto  is  a  broad-faced,  good-na¬ 
tured,  stout-built  Pima,  about  30  years 
of  age,  who  lias  acted  as  Mr.  Lud- 
lam's  interpreter  at  (lie  Agency  for 
some  time  past.  Although  beyond 
the  age  prescribed  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Government  Indian  schools, 
through  the  represent  dons  of  Mr. 


A  I.ETTER  from  Camp  Bowie,  dated  April 
12,  says:  The  scout  which  left  here  on 
Saturday  morning  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Henely,  consisting  of  forty 
men  of  the  Sixth  cavalry,  accompanied 
by  Agent  Jeffords,  two  citizens,  and  four 
Indians,  returned  here  about  nino  o’clock 
last  evening.  The  party  went  directly  to 
Sulphur  Springs,  buried  Rogers  and 
Spence,  left  a  guard  at  the  station  and 
proceeded  after  the  Indians.  They  struck 
the  trail  at  once  and  followed  the  Indians 
about  eighty  miles,  resting  only  two  hours 
on  the  road.  They  came  up  with  the  en¬ 
emy  strongly  posted  on  a  ridge  In  the  San 
Jose  mountains,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
San  Pedro,  about  fifteen  miles  this  side  of 
the  Sonora  line.  The  position  taken  by 
Ihe  Indians  was  such  that  they  could  not 
he  dislodged,  being  completely  covered  by 
the  rocks,  so  that  none  of  them  were  seen 
during  the  engagement  while  they  kept 
up  a  terrible  fusilade  on  their  assailants 
who  were  obliged  to  retreat  from  theii 
unseen  foes,  with  the  supposed  loss  of  one 
soldier,  named  Gardner,  who  was  missing 
but  subsequently  came  Into  Sulphur 
Springs.  The  horse  of  one  of  the  citizens 
was  killed.  Towza,  sou  of  old  Cachise, 
and  the  few  Indians  accompanying  him 
with  the  soldiers,  are  reported  to  have 
shown  much  bravery  during  the  fight. 
Towza  stood  up  on  a  rock  in  the  thick  of 
the  firing  and  made  a  speech  to  the  foe. 
He  proved  himself  of  great  value  In  bring¬ 
ing  the  command  up  so  quickly  with  the 
Indians  and  giving  valuable  Information 
in  regard  to  their  haunts.  Lieutenant 
Henely  Is  said  to  have  shown  much  cool¬ 
ness  and  personal  bravery,  In  the  most  ex¬ 
posed  positions.  He  had  some  close  calls. 
The  Indians  were  well  armed  and  well 
supplied  with  ammunition,  having  so 
much  that  they  left  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  at  Sulphur  Springs  station.  The 
sooner  this  thing  is  stopped  the  better  for 
all  concerned,  and  the  only  way  to  do 


accompany  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  and 
lus  Indian  proteges— mentioned  in1 
last  evening’s  Citizen— to  Hampton, 
Virgiua,  where  the  school  is  located  | 
to  which  they  will  be,  assigned.  Chief 
Antonio  accompanied  his  son  to  this 
city,  and  the  utlection  which  exists 
between  the  two  is  said  to  bo  very 
strong.  Agent  Ludlam  states  that 
much  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
securing  the  permission  of  the  parents 
of  the  children  to  take  them  to  school, 
anil  only  one  girl  each  from  the  Puna  j 
and  Papago  nations  were  allowed  to 
leave.  Bo  solicitous  were  the  pai  eats 
of  one  of  the  little  girls  that  a  delega¬ 
tion  followed  the  party  to  Tucson,  ami 
insisted  on  more  papers  being  signed, 
etc.  Niue  in  all  were  taken  from  Mr. 
Ludlam’s  Agency,  and  six  more  will 
be  taken  from  among  the  San  Carlos 
Apaches. 


The  Sahuaro.  —  A  traveler  in  Arizona 
thus  describes  this  cactus  :  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  some  thirty'  feet,  without,  in  many 
cases,  a  single  limb.  Sometimes  you  will  see 
one  with  an  arm  on  either  side,  resembling  a 
cross.  On  the  top  there  is  a  flower,  similar  in 
appearance  to  that  of  the  sunflower,  only  the 
center  is  smaller.  It  bears  a  fruit  like  that  of 
the  banana,  only  richer  and  sweeter.  One  of 
these  stumps  was  cut,  and  I  measured  three 
gallons  of  water  that  flowed  from  it ;  so  it  irri¬ 
gates  itself.  Birds  peck  holes  in  it  and  drink. 

How  wonderfully  God  adapts  vegetation  to 
soil  and  climate.  Like  the  water  in  that  cac¬ 
tus  of  the  desert  is  grace  in  the  soul  of  the  be- 


liever.  He  need  never  thirst,  for  Christ  says  : 
“  The  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in 
him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  ever- 
lasting  life.” 


ARIZONA  INDIANS. 

I. 

'Yuma  signifies  “  Son  of  the  River,’’  and 
is  only  applied  to  the  Indians  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Colorado.  The  Yurnas  and 
|  Mohaves  are  tall  and  erect,  and  generally 
i  finely  proportioned.  Their  eyes  are  large  I 
and  usually  shaded  by  long  lashes.  The  j 
Yurnas,  if  left  to  their  natural  state,  would  j 
be  fine  looking  men,  as  would  also  the  Mo-  } 
laves,  but  the  fluatpais  (or  Wallapait)  are  J 
|  a  squalid,  wretched-  looking  set,  with  large! 
feet  and  joints  and  ill-shaped  bodies  and  | 
legs.  They  are  by  all  means  the  most  infe-  j 
rior  looking  and  degraded  of  all  the  Arizona 
Indians.  The  tribe  now  numbers  only  about 
four  hundred  in  all,  and  disease  is  rapidly 
destroying  the  remnant.  These  Indians  (the 
jHualapais)  inhabit,  in  a  wandering  tray,  the 
greater  part  of  the  mountain  region  of  Mo¬ 
have  county  and  the  western  edge  of  Yava- 
j  ,j;a.i,  extending  to  the  great  canons  on  the  I 
|  north.  All  the  Indians  of  Arizona  allow 
their  hair  to  grow  long  and  hang  down 
.around  their  face  and  over  their  shoulders 
and  back.  The  hair  of  the  Mohave  men 
grows  unusually  long,  and  they  plaster  it 
over  with  a  sort  of  blue  mud  to  destroy  the 
vermin.  The  Hualapais  generally  catch  the 
vermin  on  their  bodies  and  eat  it.  We  have  ! 
often  seen  two  old  Hualapai  squaws  sitting 
in  the  hot  sun  gossipping  and  picking  the 
vermin  from  each  others  head,  and  chuck¬ 
ling  over  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  feast 
when  an  unusually  large  animal  was  caught. 
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editorial  correspondence. 

THE  SONOITA  VALLEY — CAMP  HUACHU- 
CHA  A  NEW  MINING  CAMP. 

From  the  Santa  Ritas  to  the  Tomb 
stone  Mountains  is  a  distance  of  some 
70  miles.  We  did  not  attemjit  to 
make  it  in  a  day’s  ride,  but  preferred  to 
take  the  journey  leisurely,  and  stop  at  all 
the  points  of  interest  cn  the  way.  So, 
much  to  my  delight,  I  was  allowed  a 
good  morning  nap  in  a  comfortable 
bunk  at  To  1  tec  camp.  After  a  good 
hearty  breakfast,  at  the  comfortable 
hour  of  9  a.  m.,  off  we  started.  An 
hour’s  ride,  over  a  very  fair  road, 
brought  us  to  the  budding  town  of  Aztec. 
This  place  is  not  yet  a  city,  but  it  as¬ 
pires  to  be  such,  and  has,  in  fact,  been 
greatly  encouraged  in  such  ambition  by 
the  action  of  the  General  Government 
at  Washington  in  establishing  a  post- 
efface  there.  AvTiat  else  is  needed? 
Only  some  houses  and  more  people.  But 
unfortunately,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival 
there  was  quite  an  exodus.  About 


thirty  men  had  been  discharged  because 
of  too  free  an  indulgence  in  mescal,  and 
I  the  habitations  which  knew  them  will 
know  them  no  more.  Others  will  come 
in,  however,  to  take  their  places,  and 
the  population  will  thereby  be  increased. 

I  found  but  one  building  of  any  great 
pretensions,  and  part  of  that  was  un¬ 
finished — the  workmen  were  still  engag- 
ed  in  putting  on  an  appropriate  roof. 
Here  the  Aztec  and  Toltec  Syndicates 
have  their  mill-site,  and  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  one  it  is — the  best,  in  fact,  I  was 
informed,  in  Arizona.  The  Sonoita 
creek  (river,  they  call  it)  here  passes 
through  a  narrow  canyon  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  its  waters  are  all  gathered  up 
and  concentrated  into  a  narrow  channel 
where  the  current  is  both  deep  and 
swift.  A  good  water-power,  sufficient 
for  present  needs,  is  easily  secured  by 
trenching  and  fluming  for  a  few  hundred 
yards  ;  and  if  steam  should  be  brought 
into  requisition,  there  is  sufficient  water 
here  for  all  the  ores  in  the  mines  above. 
After  having  examined  the  mill-site 
and  expatiated  in  fitting  terms  upon  the 
future  prospects  of  the  place,  we  pro¬ 
ceed. 

As  we  travel  up  the  valley  of  the  I 
Sonoita ,  I  soon  become  aware  that  I  am 
passing  over  historic  ground.  Here,  a  I 
few  miles  above  Aztec,  are  the  remnants 
of  an  old  peach  orchard,  where  a  hardy 


ment  of  the  Apaches,  who  used  to  come 
and  sit  in  his  orchard  during  peach 
time,  and  greatly  delight  in  his  luscious 
fruit,  while  he  found  it  to  his  interest  to 
be  away.  Here  we  see  the  ruins  ot  the 
old  mission  Sonoita,  a  relic  of  the  labors 
of  the  Jesuits.  And  here  is  yet  the 
ranch  of  old  Capt.  Devers,  hardy  and 
rouL'h,  too  fond  of  whisky  for  his  own 
good ;  but  kind,  and  generous  to  a 
fault,  brave  as  a  lion,  and  a  noted  Indian 
fighter.  He  was  here  shot  and  almost 
1  slain  many  years  ago.  His  escapes 
were  almost  miraculous,  but  the 
Apaches  got  him  at  last.  In  Feb.,  1877, 
he  met  his  death  at  their  murderous 
hands  in  the  lower  end  of  this  valley, 
near  the  Santa  Cruz. 

A  few  miles  more,  and  we  come  to 
the  spot  where  three  men  were  shot 
duriughhat  memorable  raid,  and  contin¬ 
ue  up  the  valley  until  we  read)  the  place 
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where  fell,  some  years  ago,  Wrightson 
and  Hopkins,  two  distinguished  men, 
and  of  more  value  to  the  world  than 
the  whole  race  of  Apaches.  J  shudder 
as  I  journey  over  this  ground,  which  has 
been  saturated  with  the  blood  not  onlj  I 
of  the  adventurers,  but  also  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  the  learned.  I  am  moved  by 
some  subtle  iustinct,  and  look  about 
with  alarm  to  discern  if  some  band  of 
wily  savages  are  not  concealed  behind 
the  projecting  rocks.  Mine  host  laughs 
at  my  fears,  and  I  mysell  am  ashamed 
of  them.  With  a  Winchester  and  a 
good  revolver  close  at  hand,  even  vveie 
the  Apaches  close  by,  we  ought  to  make 
a  good  defense  and  “stand  them  off.” 

We  soon  reached  Camp  Buchanan, 
and  I  confess  I  breathed  easier.  This 
old  camp  is  now  abandoned,  as  is  also 
its  successor,  Camp  Crittenden,  just 
above  it  on  the  hill.  There  is  quite  a 
story  told  about  the  construction  of 
these  camps,  and  the  various  little  jobs 
that  were  put  up  on  the  Government. 
Fort  Buchanan  was  good  enough,  but 
some  favored  few  were  languisning  for  i 
new  contracts,  and  so  it  was  claimed 
that  the  locality  was  unhealthy,  too  low 
down,  and  too  close  to  standing  water,  | 
and  so  permission  was  given  to  build 
the  new  Camp  Crittenden.  The  old 
adobes,  of  course,  were  not  good 
enough,  so  several  hundred  thousand 
new  ones  must  needs  be  made,  and  as 
the  earth  about  the  camp  did  not  make 
good  adobes  they  must  be  made  miles 
away,  and  hauled  to  the  place  of  erec 
tion  at  a  cost  of  some  ten  dollars  per 
hundred,  and  so  on  through  a  long  li-t 
of  petty  irregularities.  The  idea  has 
long  prevailed  that  it  is  all  right  to  ex¬ 
tort  from  the  General  Government,  and  j 
that  such  dishonesty  is  good  enough 
honesty  so  long  as  no  individual  is  hurt. 
It  is  high  time  that  such  a  notion 
should  be  exploded,  and  that  in  the  War 
Department  and  in  the  Indian  Depart 
ment  the  strictest  accountability  should 
be  established  on  matters  great  and  in 
things  small  and  unimportant.  My 
travels  on  the  frontier  have  not  inspired 
me  with  a  very  great  respect  for  either 
department.  There  is  abundant  room 
iu  both  for  a  radical  reform. 


We  did  not  stop  long  at  the  two  old 
camps,  but  pushed  on  to  the  JJcibacom- 
ori  ranch,  where  we  met  with  a  hospi¬ 
table  entertainment  from  the  Megary 
Bros.,  two  San  Francisco  young  men, 
who  not  only  treated  us  to  two  good 
square  meals,  but  gave  us  permission  to 
spread  our  blankets  down  upon  their 
clean  and  tidy  floor,  a  privilege  for 
which  we  were  duly  grateful.  In  the 
early  morn,  we  again  drew  the  reins  up¬ 
on  old  Buster  and  Jimmy,  our  faithful 
team,  and  half  a  day  is  spent  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  drive  over  the  broad  mesa,  and 
another  hour  in  a  ride  through  a  beau¬ 
tiful  white  oak  grove,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  beside  a  running  brook,  is  situat- 1 
ed  Camp  Huachucha.  With  this  camp 
and  its  surroundings  I  was  delighted. 
It  is  located  in  a  choice  spot,  and  here 
many  ladies,  the  wives  of  officers,  find, 
for  a  time  at  least,  a  romantic  home. 
The  soldiers  were  lounging  about  care¬ 
lessly  in  their  tents  and  barracks,  or 
partaking  of  their  noon-day  meal.  In 
“  these  piping  times  of  peace,”  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  life  seems  one  of  ease  aVid  pleas- 
ure.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  danger. 

“  The  idle  brain  is  the  devil’s  work- 
shop,”  and  in  a  camp  the  temptations  to 
dissipation  and  profligacy  are  peculiarly 
enticing.  Let  no  young  man  ever  think 
of  entering  the  regular  army  as  a  pri¬ 
vate,  until  he  has  exhausted  all  his 
chances  for  a  livelihood  in  the  other 
avenues  of  life. 

A  half  day  was  again  spent  upon  the 
road,  and  we  drew  up  at  the  town  of 
Gouge  Eye,  in  the  Tombstone  district, 
having  passed  through  Freeze  Out,  and 
in  plain  view  of  Hog ’em  and  Burro- 
ville,  all  rival  villages  of  this  remarka- 
1  ble  locality.  The  Tombstone  district  is 
celebrated,  as  will  be  seen,  not  only  for 
i  its  rich  mines,  but  also  for  the  original 
nomenclature  of  the  incipient  cities 
which  nestle  among  its  hills.  Of  all 
these  places,  Gouge  Eye  seems  to  have 
the  inside  track  iu  the  race  for  popula¬ 
tion  and  business.  It.  is  situated  near  a 
good  supply  of  water,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  sufficiently  near  the  large 
mines  for  all  practical  purposes.  Here 
we  found  a  throng,  and  hence  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  cnee  to  bargain  for  a  sleeping 
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place  upon  the  floor  of  the  hotel,  where 
,  we  should  have  the  undisputed  right  to 
spread  our  blankets.  Supper  was  soon 
served,  and  then  began  “  the  sound  of 
revelry  and  mirth.5’  The  miners  from 
the  adjoining  shanties  and  dug-outs 
crowded  in.  The  complaisant  bar¬ 
keeper  was  summoned  to  his  post,  the 
liquor  began  to  flow,  and  after  having 
produced  some  dirty  packs  of  cards, 
“  the  boys  ”  set  to  work  in  earnest.  A 
lively  evening  was  that,  I  can  assure 
you.  The  boys  were  feeling  good,  and 
seemed  to  feel  better  as  the  night  ad- 
vanced.  A  great  deal  of  money  chang¬ 
ed  hands,  and  some  were  almost  impov¬ 
erished.  One  of  them  exclaimed,  in  his 
drunken  ravings  :  “  Here  it  goes,  boys  ; 
here  it  goes.  I  sold  that  claim  for 
thirty-two  thousand  dollars,  and  here  is 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  left.  Set 
’em  up.  Let’s  take  another  drink.” 
The  great  brute  ! — squandering  his  hard- 
earned  money,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  wife  and  children  were  pinched  with 
the  direst  povery.  Ah  !  thou  curse  of 
modern  life,  what  fools  thus  dost  make 
of  men !  What  hardships  thou  dost 
impose!  What  wretchedness  and  mis¬ 
ery  thou  dost  bring  to  the  innocent  and 
to  the  helpless  !  Rum  is  the  bane  of 
the  frontier.  It  there  builds  high  its 
throne  upon  the  ghastly  skeletons  of 
men,  and  sways  an  iron  sceptre  over  the 
destroying  of  souls.  The  hotel,  at 
length,  became  intolerable,  so  we  retir¬ 
ed,  and  found  a  place  in  a  store  near  by 
where  we  spent  the  night. 

I  spent  one  day  here  in  visiting  the 
mines,  which  bear  such  euphonious 
names  as  the  “  Lucky  Cuss,”  the  “  Last 
Chance,”  the  “Tough  Nut,”  the  “Grave¬ 
yard,”  the  “  Good-enough,”  the  “  Con¬ 
tention,”  the  “  Prompter,”  etc.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  mines,  I  am  not  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  much.  I  saw  enough  min¬ 
eral  to  astonish  and  entirely  bewilder 
me  ;  but,  on  this  point,  I  am  not  enough 
of  a  practical  geologist  to  theorize  very 
very  profoundly.  The  Tombstone  dis¬ 
trict  is  already  widely  noted,  and  will 
become  more  so  as  time  advances. 


I  By  means  of  correspondence  and  other¬ 
wise  the  newspapers  of  the  East  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  enlighten  their  readors  con¬ 
cerning  the  dormant  wealth  of  Arizona. 
Wide  attention  is  accordingly  being 
directed  to  that  promising  Territory,  which, 
to  the  Eastern  mind,  has  until  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  guise  of  a  remote  realm  of 
poetry  and  mystery.  The  result  will 
eventually  prove  beneficial,  both  to  Arizona 
and  to  capitalists  at  a  distance  in  quest  of 
profitable  investments. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  Arizona  is  one 
vast  mineral  field,  that  only  awaits  explora¬ 
tion  and  development  to  pour  forth  an  as¬ 
tonishing  stream  ot  riches.  “The  wealth 
of  Ormus  and  the  Ind”  is  a  mere  poetic 
fancy  in  comparison  to  the  immense  ore  de¬ 
posits  of  our  neighboring  Territory.  There 
I  is  little  danger  of  exaggerating  the  picture. 

The  specimens  that  for  years  have  been 
brought  to  this  city  and  placed  on  exhibi¬ 
tion,  often  from  almost  inaccessible  locali¬ 
ties,  have  warranted  the  most  glowing 
anticipations. 

The  great  obstaclo  to  mining  enterprises 
in  that  quarter  has  heretofore  been  the 
great  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  This 
difficulty  is  now  being  rapidly  overcome. 

A  roadway  of  iron  is  being  steadily  pushed 
across  plains  and  deserts,  and  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  men  of  means  and  sa¬ 
gacity  will  have  only  to  go  forward  to  pos¬ 
sess  and  be  rewarded.  The  field  is  bound¬ 
less,  and  offers  an  avenue  to  Eastern  enter¬ 
prise  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Under  favorable  auspices  Arizona  will 
rank  among  the  richest  mineral-producing 
regions  of  the  world.  The  fabulous  yield 
of  tne  Comstock  may  yet  be  rivaled,  if  not 
exceeded,  on  many  a  mountain  ranee  that 
is  now  nameless,  silent  and  neglected.  And 
the  mines  at  present  being  worked  bid  fair 
to  largely  increa3o,  in  the  near  future,  the 
bullion  yield  of  the  Territory,  which  Val¬ 
entine’s  annual  report  for  1878  placed  at 
$‘2,287.000. 

i  --vPACiiE  Land. — V\  q  have  receiv¬ 
ed  advance  sheets  of  the  work  en¬ 
titled  “Apache  Land,”  by  Chas.  1). 
Poston,  an  author  of  celebrity,  well 
known  to  the  people  of  Arizona, 
among1  whom  lie  has  resided  for  a  I 
|  long  term  of  years.  Apache  Land  j 
i  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  stranger  i 
while  those  acquainted  with  the  * 
!  scenes  and  incidents  ot  Arizona  life  j 
I  will  peruse  its  verse  with  enthus- ! 
iastie  interest.  Bancroft  Go.,  of  J 
han  i'  rancisco,  are  the  publishers,  j 
and  we  are  informed  the  work  is  now  i 
in  press.  )  o  read  the  few  advance  j 
sheets  is  but  to  eagerly  wish  for  more,  j 
for  it  is  the  end  of  the  legend  the  in-  i 
terested  reader  desires  to  reach.  The  ! 

|  work  is  to  be  neatly  bound  in  cloth, 
is  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  eom- 
jdete  in  one  volume;  it  will  be  a  val- 
;  nable  acquisition  to  the  library. 
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GOVERNOR  SAFFORD'S  TRIP. 


From  Comp  Goodwin  to  tlie  Tittle 
Colorado— Description  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  Timber,  Forests  and  Rivers 
— Old  Pedro,  the  Apaehe  Patri 
arch- TIte  Tittle  Colorado  Section 
and  its  Resources— The  Mormons, 
—what  they  have  done  and  Pro¬ 
pose  to  do,  their  Influence  on  the 
Territory,  Ac. 

Having  recently  visited  a  portion  of 
Arizona  of  which  very  little  mention 
is  made  in  the  press,  I  have  thought  a 
brief  description  of  my  journey  might 
not  prove  uninteresting.  I  left  Tucson 
October  14,  in  company  with  Mr.  R. 
N.  Leathenvood,  for  the  purpose  el 
visiting  the  Little  Colorado  country. 
Our  road  led  to  old  Camp  Goodwin, 
which  is  the  first  place  requiring  spe¬ 
cial  mention.  This  place  is  located  in 
a  valley,  three  miles  south  of  the  Gila 
river.  "There  is  a  hue  stream  running- 
through  it,  and  it  contains  good  agri 
cultural  land.  The  White  Mountain 
Indians  raised  considerable  corn  there 
this  season,  and  Messrs.  Clanton  and 
Montgomery  had  a  good  crop  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Irish  potatoes.  Stevens  &  Lacy 
have  a  well  selected  stock  of  goods, 
and  a  very  good  station  for  the  aceom- 
/  modation  of  traveleis  is  also  found 
•  here.  The  Goodwin  posfioffice  sup¬ 
plies  the  mail  for  most  of  the  Globe 
district,  San  Carlos  Indian  agency  and 
Camp  Apache,  the  mail  being  carried 
from  this  point  to  the  several  localities 
by  military  or  private  express.  There i 
is  urgent  necessity  for  mail  service! 
from  "Goodwin  to  Apache  and  thence 
to  the  Little  Colorado,  also  to  the  j 
Globe  mining  district  via  San  Carlos  | 
From  Goodwin  our  road  led  down 
the  Gila  river  twelve  miles.  The  most 
ot  the  distance  is  occupied  by  the  Chi- 
ricahua  and  White  Mountain  Indians. 
The  valley  is  broad  and  has  a  rich  al¬ 
luvial  soil,  well  covered  with  grass 
and  wood.  Mr.  Hoag  who  has  the  im¬ 
mediate  charge  of  these  Indians,  in¬ 
formed  us  that  they  behave  well  and 
seemed  happy  and  contented.  They 
have  been  there  so  short  a  time  that  ve¬ 
ry  little  attempt  has  yet  been  made  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  They  have  some 
horses  and  sheep  and  if  properly  cared 
for  and  trained  ought  to  be  made  self- 
sustaining  within  a  few  years.  Pass¬ 
ing  over  the  Gila  river  the  road  leads 
up  to  a  high  mountain,  in  many  places 
steep,  rugged  and  rooky.  It  has  been 
practically  abandoned  as  a  wagon  road 
for  several  years,  which  makes  it  now  j 
almost  impassible.  Reaching  the  sum- j 
mit  of  the  Gila  range  the  country  j 
spreads  off  on  a  broad  plain  which  j 
reaches  the  Natana  Mountains.  This' 
country  is  covered  with  excellent 
grass.  Game  appears  to  he  abundant, 
and  from  the  numerous  Indian  trails' 
crossing  it  in  every  direction,  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  favorite  "hunting  ground  for 
them.  From  the  further  edge  of  this 
valley  to  the  summit  of  the  Natana 
range,  the  road  pisses  up  what  is  call¬ 
ed  Rocky  Canyon,  and  any  one  trav¬ 
eling  over  it  will  undoubtedly  admit 
that  it  is  correctly  named.  Large 
boulders  are  piled  on  top  of  each  other, 
many  places,  very  steep,  have  been 
washed  bare  of  soil  by  the  floods,  and 
when  one  reaches  the  summit  lie  can 
hardly  imagine  upon  looking  back 


how  a  vehicle  could  be  drawn  over  it. 
At  the  top  of  the  Natana  range  the 
pine  timber  belt  begins,  and  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  width  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length  extends  a 
splendid  forest  of  pine  timber  inter¬ 
spersed  with  oak,  ash  and  many  other 
varieties  of  timber,  equal  in  excellence 
to  anything  found  in  the  Sierra  Neva¬ 
da  mountains.  From  the  summit  of 
the  Natana  the  road  passes  over  a  brok¬ 
en  timbered  country  to  Black  river,  a 
■  bold  mountain  stream  and  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  Salt  river.  After  rising 
a  hill  on  the  north  side  of  Black  river,  * 
the  road  passes  over  a  comparatively 
level  plain  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
in  width,  wrell  wooded  and  covered 
with  bunch  and  other  varieties  of 
excellent  grass.  Thence  we  pass 
down  a  steep  hill  to  a  canyon  that 
leads  to  the  East  Fork  of  White  river.  I 
Seven  miles  brings  us  to  Camp  Apa¬ 
che,  situated  on  the  East  Fork  off 
White  river,  a  short  distance  above  its 
confluence  with  the  West  Fork.  These 
streams  are  tributaries  of  Salt  river. 
Camp  Apache  was  established  seven 
years  ago  last  Spring,  for  the  purpose  i 
of  placing  a  military  force  in  the  heart 
of  the  White  mountain  Indian  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  timber 
forest,  grazing  is  excellent,  and  the 
small  valleys  on  the  numerous  moun¬ 
tains  streams,  when  cultivated,  pro¬ 
duce  abundantly.  Game  is  abundant, 
wild  turkeys  especially,  of  a  very  large 
size,  are  found  in  great  quantities,  and 
elk  are  numerous.  Near  the  summit  fish 
in  the  streams  are  plentiful  andamongl 
the  varieties  the  speckled  trout,  sol 
much  valued  in  the  eastern  States,  pre¬ 
dominates  An  excellent  vein  of  coal 
has  been  found  near  the  Post,  which  is 
used  for  blacksmithiug.  The  officers ! 
and  soldiers  have  excellent  gardens,  i 
and  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
raised  in  abundance.  The  Post  is  well 
built  and  is  being  greatly  improved 
under  the  supervision  of  ‘  Lieutenant 
Bailey,  the  Post  quartermaster.  Mr. 
St.  James,  the  sutler, jhas  an  excellent 
stock  of  goods  and  appears  to  be  doing 
a  flourishing  business.  There  is  a 
company  of  Indian  scouts,  numbering1 
forty,  at  this  post,  of  which  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  is  the  guide.  They  are  stalwart 
looking  fellows  and  have  in  times  past 
rendered  important  service  in  helping 
to  subdue  the  hostile  Indians.  Thevl 
are  very  proud  of  their  position- and 
ate  ready  and  willing  to  follow' and 
scalp  father,  son  or  brother,  should  he 
prove  treacherous  to  the  whites.  They 
and  their  guide  are  extremely  anxious 
to  get  an  Opportunity  of  punishing 
the  renegades  who  have  been  commit¬ 
ting  depredations  on  the  San  Pedro  and 
Chiricahua  reserve.  They  say  if  they 
get  after  them  they  will  follow  them 
even  it  they  go  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I 
Camp  Apache  is  one  of  the  most  pleas¬ 
antly  located  Posts  in  the  department, 
and  I  feel  under  special  obligations  to 
Major  Worth, — who  was  in  command 
during  the  temporary  abseribe  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Oglesby, — Lieutenant  Bailey  and 
other  officers  for  the  hospitable  and 
kind  manner  in  which  we  were  treat¬ 
ed. 

I  rom  Camp  Apache  the  road  leads 
up  the  WestFork  of  the  White  river  to 
near  the  divide,  a  distance  of  about  I 
■wenty  miles.  About  ten  miles  from' 


I 

the  Post- on  this  liver,  Old  Pedro  and! 
his  bund  of  Apaches  live.  They  num¬ 
ber  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls. 
Pedro  is  quite  a  superior  Indian. 
They  raise  good  crops  where  they 
ive  and  will  have  quite  a  surplus  to 
sell.  He  and  his  people  are  self-sus¬ 
taining.  Pedro  is  desirous  of  severing 
his  tribal  relations  and  acquiring  a 
title  to  his  land.  He  is  also  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  educate  his  children  and  told 
President  Grant  a  few  years  ago  he 
was  ambitious  that  his  son,  (a  bright 
little  fellow,)  should  be  the  first  Apa¬ 
che  capable  of  writing  a  letter  to  the 
President.  To  gratify  this  laudable 
ambition,  I  have  offered  if  he  will 
send  him  to  ’’ucson,  to  educate  him. 

I  am  told  by  Mr.  St.  James  and  Jlre  of¬ 
ficers  at  the  Mst  that  Pedro  is  very 
trustworthy.  Jle  has  accumulated  con¬ 
siderable  stoct,  receives  credit  to  a 
considerable  kmount  and  pays  his 
debts  punctual).:v  He  expresses  eonsid- 
lerable  annoy anqe^because  the  assess¬ 
or  and  tax  collector  did  not  call  upon 
(him  for  his  taxes,  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  first  instance  on  record  of  such 
a  slight  creating  dissatisfaction.  By 
all  means  in  the  future  give  Pedro  a 
chance.  Let  him  pay  his  taxes.  Give 
him  a  title  to  his  land.  Give  him 
equal  rights  under  the  law  and  esta¬ 
blish  a  school  among  these  Indians.! 
Passing  over  the  divide,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  tne  waters  of  Salt  river  and  the 
Little  Colorado,  the  road  leads  through 
a  rolling,  densely  timbered  country, 
well  supplied  with  grass.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  band  of  sheep  is  seen  but  no 
permanent  settler  is  found  until  you 
reach  Cooley’s  ranch,  forty  miles  dist¬ 
ant  from  the  Post.  Messrs.  Cooley 
and  Clark  have  one  of  the  best  ranches 
in  Arizona.  It  is  located  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  pme  forest.  The  graz¬ 
in'1'  is  superb  and  extensive  and  their 
stock  are  fat  the  year  through.  They 
raise  a  large  surplus  of  grain  and  veg¬ 
etables  which  they  dispose  ot  at  the. 
Post  at  fair  prices.  The  hearty  wel-| 
come  they  give  to  strangers  and  trav¬ 
elers  make  one  feel  at  home,  and  the 
excellent  food  Mrs.  Cooley  prepares 
makes  you  strong  to  encounter  again  a 
tramp  in  the  wilderness,  away  Irom 
civilization.  Twenty  miles  turllier  on 
Stinson’s  ranch  is  reached  on  Silvei 
creek.  It  is  located  a  few  miles  be¬ 
yond  tlie  timber  belt  and  is  one  ot  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable  ranches  in 
the  Territory.  He  Inis  excellent  pas¬ 
ture  for  thousands  ot  cattle  and  was 
engaged  harvesting  a  field  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  barley.  In  this  section 
barley  is  not  sown  until  the  last  ot 
June  or  first  of  July,  hence  the  late 
'season  of  harvest.  Mr.  Stinson  has  a 
good  reaper  and  thresher,  and  with  his 
industry  and  enterprise  he  cannot  tail 
in  a  few  years  to  become  a  cattle  king 
and  an  agricultural  nabob. 

Thirty  miles  over  a  rolling,  grassy 
plain,  Horsehead  Crossing  on  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Colorado  is  reached.  At  this  point 
Mexican  has  a  ranch  and  has  been 
located  here  for  about  five  years.  Nine 
miles  below  is  found  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Mormon  colony.  We  re¬ 
mained  all  night  tit  the  fiist  settle¬ 
ment,  called  Ubed.  We  were  kindly 
received  by  Mr.  George  Lake,  the  head 
man  or  elder  of  the  settlement.  At 
first  he  was  a  little  doubtful  that  the 
j  Governor  of  the  Territory  would  drop 


down  upon  them  in  an  ordinary  miner’s 
garb,  working  his  own  way  through 
so  rough  and  generally  uninhabited  a 
country,  but  becoming  satisfied  on  that 
point,  such  as  they  had  in  the  way  of 
comforts  they  gave  freely,  as  this  peo¬ 
ple  do  to  all  strangers  who  come  among 
them.  This  colony  came  from  Utah 
and  setlled  in  this  valley  last  March. 

It  consists  of  about  four  hundred  souls, 
men,  women  and  children.  They  have 
formed  four  settlements,  one  across  (he 
river  from  Obed,  under  charge  of  Wm. 
C.  Allen,  and  two  tweuly  miles  below, 
at.  or  near  Sunset  Crossing,  one  under 
charge  of  Lott  Smith  and  the  other 
under  Jesse  Ballinger.  They  brought 
with  them  wagons,  teams,  seeds,  cows 
and  several  months’  provisions,  and 
commenced  immediately  to  build  forts 
and  houses,  take  out  irrigating  ditches 
and  open  farms.  Every  one  works  with 
a  will,  the  head  men  taking  the  lead. 
They  have  no  drones  among  them  and 
the  work  they  have  accomplished  in 
so  short  a  time  is  truly  wonderful. 
Large  stone  forts  have  been  built,  sub¬ 
stantial  stone  houses  erected,  large 
dams  constructed  and  many  miles  of 
large  irrigating  ditches  dug,  ofien  for 
long  distances  through  solid  rock. 
They  were  unfortunate  this  year  in 
having  one  of  their  large  dams  washed 
away.  This  dam  turned  the  water  in¬ 
to  two  ditches  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  each  four  miles  in  length.  The 
break  occurred  just  as  they  were  about 
to  commence  irrigating,  which  caused 
almost  the  total  loss  of  the  crops  of  the 
upper  settlements  this  year.  When 
asked  if  this  mistortune  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  them,  they  replied  not  in  the 
least;  that  it  gave  them  experience  to 
guard  against  like  misfortunes  in  the 
future.  They  are  much  pleased  with 
j  their  location  and  say  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  soil  and  climate  are  far  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  in  Utah.  They 
have  erected  a  good  saw-mill  and  sell 
lumber  at  $10  per  thousand  at  the  mill. 
They  also  have  a  grist  mill  to  attach 
to  it  as  soon  as  sufficient  wheat  is  rais¬ 
ed,  and  intend  to  erect  a  woolen  mill 
and  wagon  factory  within  the  next 
two  years.  The  advantage  of  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  hard  wood  near  at  hand  will 
place  them  in  position  to  supply  Ari¬ 
zona,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  with 
wagons  of  a  superior  quality,  as  the 
climate  is  warm  and  dry  and  the  shrink¬ 
age  will  be  much  less  than  in  those 
manufactured  in  a  damper  climate.  A 
good  vein  of  coal  has  been  found  within 
fifteen  miles  of  their  settlement.  They 
expect  their  numbers  to  he  increased 
before  spring  to  about  two  thousand, 
and  as  Utah  is  now  about  full  a  steady 
stream  will  continue  to  flow  into  Ari¬ 
zona  until  our  vacant  lands  are  taken 
up  and  utilized.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  question  of  what  effect  this  im¬ 
migration  will  have  upon  the  future  of 
Arizona.  All  concede  that  we  need  an 
energetic,  industrious,  economical,  self- 
relying  people  to  take  possession  of 
j  and  subdue  and  bring  into  use  the  vast 
unproductive  lands  of  Arizona.  This 
1  Mormon  immigralion  fills  every  one 
of  the  above  acquirements.  No  luxury 
is  indulged  in  among  them;  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco  and  spirituous  liquors  they  do 
not  use,  and  claim  that  they  enjoy 
much  better  health  in  consequence  of 
non  use.  They  are  spoken  of  by  those 


living  nearest  to  them  as  the  kindest 
'of  neighbors,  and  all  strangers  receive 
a  hearty  welcome  among  them.  They 
appear  to  be  sincere  and  devoted  in 
their  religious  belief,  and  give  proof  of 
their  sincerity  by  self  denial  in  cheer¬ 
fully  going  far  away  from  centres  of 
civilization  and  building  v.p  new 
homes.  They  profess  to  base  their  be¬ 
lief  and  draw  their  Inspiration  from 
the  sacred  pages  of  the  Bible,  and  claim 
as  their  guide  the  golden  rule.  All  I 
this  is  well  and  in  this  picture  of  beau¬ 
ty  there  is  to  be  found  but  one  dark 
spot,  and  that  M  their  belief  in  the 
right  to  have  a  plurality  of  wives.  | 
Prom  a  free  and  frank  conversation 
with  Mr.  Lake  I  understand  that  while 
they  believe  in  this  light,  only  those 
with  single  wives  have  been  selected 
to  come  to  Arizona,  and  it  is  their  in¬ 
tention  in  future  to  give  a  willing  obe¬ 
dience  to  all  our  laws.  This  being  the 
case  I  can  see  no  reason  why  their 
immigration  should  not  be  welcomed 
and  encouraged  by  every  true  friend 
of  the  Territory.  The  health  of  the 
young  colony  has  been  excellent,  which  i 
"they  mainly  attribute  to  the  absence  of 
drugs  among  them  and  only  using  such 
herbs  and  roots  as  they  can  find,  in 
case  of  sickness.  There  have  been 
j  seventeen  births  since  their  arrival, 
and  a  matronly  old  lady  told  me  with 
evident  satisfaction  that  this  was  but  a 
small  beginning  of  what  might  be  ex-; 
pected  to  follow.  They  have  a  splen- 
1  did,  robust  looking  lot  of  children,  and 
the  mothers  are  very  fond  of  showing 
J  them  to  new-comers.  They  are  very 
desirous  of  having  schools  and  will  at 
once  build  four  school-houses  and  or¬ 
ganize  school  districts  under  the  goner  I 
al  school  law  of  the  Terri:  orv.  They 
do  not  complain  of  the  injustice  of 
i  [laying  their  taxes  this  year,  but  say  it 
puts  them  to  serious  inconvenience,  as 
they  had  to  send  some  of  their  people 
away  to  work  and  earn  money  while 
they  were  much  needed  at  home.  But 
the  money  had  been  earned  and  was 
put  aside  ready  to  be  sent  by  the  first 
safe  hands.  This  leads  me  to  think 
and  suggest  that  the  toil  worn  immi¬ 
grant  who  has  come  here  with  his  w  fe 
and  little  ones  to  make  a  new  home, 
and  who  in  so  doing  has  expended  all 
his  ready  money,  should  be  exempt  at 
least  during  the  first  year  from  the 
I  burthen  of  taxation.  There  are  several 
thriving  settlements  at  Springer ville 
and  at  other  points  higher  up  on  the 
Little  Colorado,  and  with  its  agricultur¬ 
al  and  grazing  facilities  this  section 
is  determined  to  become  a  wealthy, 
populous  and  prosperous  portion  of  the 
Territory. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE, 

FROM  TUCSON  EAST — A  STAGE  EIDE  OF 
OVER  800  MILES — THE  OLD  HOME  j 
OF  THE  APACHES — SILVER  CITY 
AND  MESSILLA. 

Allow,  me,  dear  friends,  a  word  of 
suggestion.  Never  undertake  a  stage 
journey  on  the  frontier  during  the  holi-  , 
days.  I  never  shall  again.  One  experi¬ 
ence  such  as  I  have  had  with  reckless  ! 
drivers  is  quite  enough  for  a  lifetime.  I ; 


left  Tucson  on  Christmas  day — a  day  I  j 
should  have  spent  in  the  accustomed 
manner;  hut  I  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  place,  and  for  reasons  of  my 
own  wished  to  hurry  through.  The 
coach  called  for  me  about  an  hour  after 
the  regular  time,  and  with  no  suspicion 
of  any  hatra  I  got  aboard.  I  had  not' 
been  gone  more  than  an  hour,  however, 1 
before  the  fact  was  forcibly  impressed 
upon  me  that  the  driver  was  either  a 
lunatic  or  considerablv  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  a  liquor  which  cheers  and  in¬ 
ebriates  as  well.  The  road  was  com¬ 
paratively  smooth,  but  crossed  several 
small  ravines,  and  as  we  dashed  across 
these  I  was  hurled  from  my  seat  up 
three  or  four  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the 
stage,  to  fall  back  in  the  most  wretched 
confusion.  Verily,  the  Concord  stage  is  j 
no  respecter  of  persons.  My  sole  com¬ 
panion  was  a  miner,  who,  fortunately 
for  all  concerned,  had  once  been  a  driv¬ 
er,  and  lie  managed  at  length  to  secure 
the  lines,  and  we  had  a  spell  of  safe 
driving  We  took  dinner  at  Mountain 
Springs,  a  beautiful  little  station  in  the 
San  Catarina  mountains,  some  25 
miles  from  Tucson.  This  station  is 
kept  by  a  retired  soldier,  who,  tiring  of  | 
fighting  the  Apaches,  and  of  the  dissi¬ 
pation  of  camp-life,  quit  the  army,  and, 
like  a  sensible  man,  married  a  wife  and 
settled  down  into  a  quiet  life.  Here  the 
driver  refreshed  himself  with  huge 
draughts  of  coffee,  aud  seemed  for  the 
time  completely  sobered.  But  the  after¬ 
noon  brought  in  a  succession  of  the 
most  thrilling  adventures.  The  coffee 
soon  lost  its  power,  and  we  then  spun 
around  the  corners  at  a  fearful  rate. 
Up  grade  and  down  grade,  we  fairly 
Hew.  At  length,  we  came  out  upon  an 
open  plain,  and  here  the  horses,  inspired 
witli  frenzy  by  the  lash,  ran  away,  and 
a  fore  wheel  came  off  the  coach.  I 
stepped  out,  but  repenting  for  the  in¬ 
stant  of  my  act,  I  tore  madly  after  the 
rapidly  departing  stage,  not  caring  to  be 
left  out  far  upon  a  desolate  plain,  and 
night  fast  approaching.  At  length,  one 
of  the  horses  fell  down,  and  by  some 
means  the  coach  was  dragged  over  him, 
and  the  horses  stopped.  An  hour  was 
spent  in  getting  the  truant  wheel  into 
its  proper  position,  after  which  a  few 


minutes  drive  brought  us  to  Tres  Al¬ 
amos,  our  supper  station. 

This  is  the  most  homelike  station  on 
the  whole  road  from  Tucson  to  Santa 
Fe.  Some  nice  people  have  lately  mov-  i 
ed  in  from  the  East,  and  in  the  house  i 
where  we  were  entertained  we  found  a 
carpet  and  some  furniture,  and  those  pe¬ 
culiar  attachments  and  surroundings  of 
an  Eastern  home.  Tres  Alamos  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  San  Pedro  river  and  in  the 
San  Pedro  valley,  a  valley  which  gives 
i  much  promise  of  profitable  farming. 
The  agricultural  lands  of  Southern  Ari¬ 
zona  are  limited  to  the  river  bottoms, 
where  irrigation  can  be  secured.  The 
great  mesa,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet 
above  these  bottoms,  which  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  valleys,  are  cov- 
1  er.ed  with  rich  grama  grass,  but  are  not 
susceptible  of  irrigation.  The  extent  of 
those  bottom  lands  is  not  very  great, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  is  already  taken 
up.  The  valley  cf  the  San  Pedro  is 
now  being  rapidly  settled  by  Mormons 
from  Utah  and  the  Old  World  ;  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  these  Mormons  will  prove 
a  desirable  population  for  this  part  of 
the  country.  Only  those  who  have  but 
one  wife,  sib  far,  have  come,  and  they  an¬ 
nounce  their  intention  to  abide  by  the 
laws  of  the  territory  and  leave  the 
practice  of  polygamy  to]  their  breth¬ 
ren  of  Utah,  who  have  more  of  a 
relish  for  it.  They  are  simple,  plain, 
hardy,  industrious,  and  patient.  They 
are  content  to  settle  down  upon  their 
pieces  of  land,  build  little  houses,  and 
work  and  wait.  They  have,  in  short, 
i  many  of  those  desirable  qualities  which 
Americans  of  this  age,  and  especially  of 
this  coast,  so  much  lack.  The  great 
fault  of  the  majority  of  the  population 
of  this  territory  is,  that  they  all  expect, 
by  some  means  or  other,  very  soon  to 
bloom  out  into  millionaires  ;  and  hence, 
with  an  eye  to  their  future  estate  rather 
than  to  their  present,  they  much  prefer 
to  spend  their  time  in  loafing  about 
camps,  and  in  drinking  and  gambling, 
than  in  haid  and  steady  labor.  It  is  all 
well  enough  to  aspire,  but  there  must  be 
somebody  to  do  the  work.  Arizona 
needs  to-day  less  prospective  millionaires 
and  more  hard,  honest  laborers.  The  I 


1  Mexicans  are  indolent  and  thriftless,  and 
the  mine-owners  all  feel  immensely  riel), 
though  some  of  them  would  not  be 
averse  to  the  receiving  of  a  small,  tem¬ 
porary  loan  of  a  twenty-dollar  note. 
There  is  much  needed,  for  a  proper  bal¬ 
ance,  a  class  of  slow,  steady,  old- 
fashioned  workers,  and  this  want  is  now 
met  in  the  Mormon  immigration.  The 
time  will  soon  come,  I  think,  when  this 
can  be  easily  reached  by  the  gospel,  and 
a  promising  field  for  Christian  work  will 
here  be  opened  up. 

My  ride  during  the  night  was  even 
I  more  exciting  than  that  of  the  day.  I 
1  shall  not  here  attempt  a  description  of 
it.  The  driver  seemed  so  sobered  by  the 
accident  of  the  afternoon  that  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  go  on.  But  the  ex- 
driver  and  the  driver  both  became 
boozy.  We  made,  I  suppose,  the  most 
wonderful  time  ever  made  in  Arizona, 
as  the  horses  were  fresh  and  wild.  I 
I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  time  in  running 

after  the  stage,  which  dashed  around  iu 
circles  over  the  prairie,  and  in  holding 
the  horses,  which  reared  and  plunged 
under  the  whip,  and  in  remonstrating 
with  and  cajoling  and  threatening  the 
driver,  who  persisted  in  sitting  on  the 
box  and  in  cutting  the  horses,  although 
he  had  let  the  lines  fall  from  one  hand. 
We  reached  the  station  at  last,  and  I 
was  more  thankful  than  I  had  ever  been 
iu  my  life  that  I  came  off  with  mv  life, 
and  with  no  hurt  except  a  severe  sprain. 

In  the  morning  I  was  informed  that  if 

I  desired  to  continue  my  journey,  I 
must  climb  up  on  a  buck-board,  and  take 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  that 
style.  A  buck-board  is  the  simplest 
vehicle  known  to  modern  civilization, 
being  simply  two  pairs  of  wheels  con¬ 
nected  with  a  board,  upon  which  is  fast¬ 
ened  one  or  two  seats,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  I  did  not  relish  the  information, 
but  I  took  my  seat,  consoling  myself 
with  the  fact  that  the  driver  was  sober 
— and  that  was  a  great  thing— and  that 
if  he  got  drunk  on  the  way  I  could  take 
the  lines  from  him  and  drive  myself. 
Eight  hours’  drive  brought  us  to  Camp 
Bowie,  perched  upon  a  high  mountain, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  old  fastnesses  of  the  Apaches.  This 


camp  has  a  stirring  history,' aKcf  many 
who  were  there  stationed  found  an 
abiding  place  in  the  cemetery  near  by. 
The  Apaches  have  now  been  removed  to 
New  Mexico,  and  the  renegades  are 
killed  off,  and  but  a  small  garrison  now 
occupies  the  place.  The  evening  found 
us  at  Ralston,  a  little  place,  almost  de¬ 
serted,  which  was  named  after  the 
lamented  President  of  the  Bank  of 
California.  In  the  surrounding  hills  are 
located  a  large  number  of  mines,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  width  and  strength  of  the 
ledges,  but  of  low-grade  ore. 

A  great  scheme  was  developed  some 
years  ago  to  sell  these  mines  to  an  En¬ 
glish  company  for  £600,000,  but  it  fell 
through,  owing  to  a  mistake  in  properly 

recording  the  claims.  The  mines  were 
I  ° 

located  according  to  law,  but  recorded 
in  Tucson,  whereas  they  are  situated  in 
i  New  Mexico,  though  just  across  the 
line.  The  scheme  was  scon  developed, 
and  the  sale  worked  up,  and  the  English 
people  went  so  tar  a*  to  pay  down  a 
large  installment  of  the  contract  price. 
But  some  sharp  Alecs  of  Santa  Fe  and 
elsewhere,  just  at  this  point,  stepped  in 
and  jumped  the  claims,  and  had  them 
properly  recorded,  supposing,  of  course, 
that  if  others  could  sell  them  for  so 
large  an  amount  they  could  do  the  same 
and  make  all  the  money.  But  the  for¬ 
eign  capitalists  were  frightened,  and  the 
money  paid  was  refunded,  and  the  New 
Mexico  sharpers  did  not  make  a  cent, 
and  the  mines  lay  to-day  pretty  much  in 
the  same  condition  as  they  were  five 
years  ago.  It  will  now  be  a  long  time 
before  they  can  be  sold,  or  worked  to 
profit,  as  the  mines  of  Arizona  are  so 
much  richer  that  it  will  be  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  divert  capital  from  them  un¬ 
til  they  are  worked  to  great  depths. 

After  a  hearty  supper  at  Ralston,  we 
set  out  for  a  long,  cold  climb  over  the 
the  Burro  mountains.  I  certainly  should 
have  complained  loudly  and  at  length, 
had  it  not  been  that  we  had  with  us  on 
the  buck-board  a  Mexican  woman  and 
her  two  children.  I  took  in  charge  one 
of  the  little  girls.  The  woman,  though 
thinly  clad,  and  with  but  few  wraps, 
seemed  to  get  along  very  nicely.  The 
night  was  fearfully  cold  to  me,  but  my 
companion  sat  in  silence,  and  I  said  : 


“  Well,  if**tf)Ts  woman  can  stand  it  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  keep  my  mouth 
(  shut,  anyhow,”  and  so  I  did.  The 
driver,  in  the  morning,  thought  we  were 
a  remarkable  set  of  passengers,  as  he 
ad  milted  that  he  himself  had  suffered  | 
more  than  usual. 

At  Silver  City  I  stepped  down  with 
alacrity.  This  is  a  surprise  of  a  town. 

It  is  built  largely  of  wood,  is  pleasantly 
located,  has  a  couple  of  churches  with 
spires,  and  rows  of  business  blocks 
similar  to  those  in  the  East,  and  an  air 
of  tidiness  and  thrift.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
American  city,  which  by  some  strange 
chance,  it  would  seem,  has  found  its  way 
into  a  Mexican  country.  Some  very 
fair  mines  are  situated  near  by,  which 
have  been  worked  to  profit,  and  now 
quite  a  large  trade  lias  sprung  up  with 
the  settlements  round  about,  and  even 
with  Mexico,  fifty  miles  to  the  south. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  live  towns  of 
New  Mexico,  and  has  a  p  pulation  at 
present  of  about  two  thousand,  and 
very  fair  prospects  for  the  future. 

Another  day  and  night,  and  we  come 
to  Messilla,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
!  this  country.  It  is  situated  on  the  bauks 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  enjoys  pleasant 
surroundings.  As  we  rode  into  the 
place,  we  crossed,  at  short  intervals, 
water-ditches,  which  carry  the  water 
of  the  river  all  over  the  valle}r, 
making  it  to  bloom  with  flowers  and 
produce  heavily  in  grain.  Messilla  is  an 
old-fashioned  Spanish  town  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  style  The  houses  are  one-story 
adobes,  but  many  of  the  residences  are 
plastered  on  the  outside,  and  are  set 1 
back  from  the  streets  in  beautiful  yards, 
full  of  flowers  and  plants  and  trees. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  wide,  and  are 
lined  with  luxuriant  shade  trees,  which 
I  give  the  place  an  air  of  ease  and  com¬ 
fort.  I  stopped  only  long  enough  to 
partake  of  a  hasty  breakfast,  which  was 
served  in  the  usual  Spanish  style.  My 
i  impression  of  the  place,  excepting  the 
I  breakfast,  was  pleasant  and  favorable.  I 
In  closing  this  letter,  I  wish  to  say 
that  it  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  have 
anything  I  have  written  convey  the  idea 
that  stage-riding  in  general  is  especially 
perilous.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
drivers  are,  as  a  rule,  cool,  cautious. 


brave  and  safe  men.  The  driver  who 
frightened  me  the  most  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  whole  road.  But  I  would 
repeat  my  word  of  suggestion  ;  “  Do 
not  travel  by  stage  during  the  holidays.” 


The  Territory  of  Arizona. 

This  territory  extends  from  about  31 
to  37  degrees  north  latitude,  and  from 
109  to  114  degrees  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  The  northern  portion  is 
principally  an  extensive  elevated  pla¬ 
teau  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet  elevation 
above  tide  water.  The  middle  and 
southern  portion  is  more  diversified. 
The  valleys  and  plains  have  an  eleva¬ 
tion  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  leet  to 
4,000  feet.  The  northern  portion  indi¬ 
cates,  geologically,  a  gradual  and  con¬ 
tinuous  upheaval,  while  the  central  and 
southern  portion  indicates  violent  and 
spasmodic  upheavals;  consequently, the 
northern  portion  presents  continuous 
and  quite  extensive  mountain  chains, 
with  long,  narrow  valleys  between,  while 
the  central  and  southern  portions  have 
large  and  extensive  plains  and  valleys, 
broken  up  here  and  there  with  abrupt, 
detached  mountain  peaks,  from  one  to 
twenty  miles  in  circumference  at  their 
base.  The  only  navigable  river  in  the 
territory  is  the  Colorado,  which  rises 
far  to  the  northeast,  in  the  Iiockv  Moun¬ 
tains,  running  thence  a  general  south¬ 
west  course,  and  finally  pouring  its  wa¬ 
ters  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  bora 
long  distance  this  river  is  the  western 
boundary  of  Arizona.  It  is  navigable 
from  its  mouth,  for  small  vessels,  some 
400  miles,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Colorado  canyon.  During  its  long 
course  of  some  2,000  or  3,000  miles,  it 
has  many  tributaries,  the  largest  in  Ari¬ 
zona  being  the  Gila,  which  rises  in  New 
Mexico,  running  a  westerly  course 
through  Arizona,  and  emptying  into  the 
Colorado  at  Yuma.  One  peculiarity  of 
the  rivers  and  water  courses  of  Arizona, 
and  of  the  whole  country  west  of  the  j 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  their  liability  to 
dry  up  during  the  long,  hot  summers, 
more  especially  whei’e  the  course  is 
through  the  great  plains  and  valleys. 
Crossing  the  dry  beds  of  rivers  on  the 
plains,  the  traveler,  on  following  them 


up  a  few  miles  into  the  mountains,  will 
often  come  to  fine,  large  streams  of 
flowing  water,  which  bad  become  lost, 
and  sunk  in  the  heated,  disintegrated 
granite  and  sedimentary  soil  of  the  plain 
or  valley.  The  climate  of  Arizona  is 
diversified.  The  summer  months  in  the 
whole  territory  are  warm,  the  thermom¬ 
eter  ranging  during  the  day  from  80  to 
110  degrees,  according  to  locality.  In 
the  central  and  southern  portions,  except 
near  the  summits  of  the  mountain  peaks, 
the  climate  in  winter  is  mild  and  deli¬ 
cious.  In  the  northern  portion,  and  on 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  the  ' 
south,  the  winters  are  cold,  with  a  snow¬ 
fall  of  from  one  to  six  feet. 

This  much  for  a  brief  outline  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  territory.  Owing  to  the  rav¬ 
ages  and  murders  committed  by  the 
warlike  Apache  and  other  Indian  tribes, 
which  continued  to  within  the  three 
past  years,  no  thorough  exploration  of 
the  territory  has  yet  been  made.  A 
hasty  surface  examination  of  almost  the 
entire  territory  brings  to  observation  on 
all  its  great  plains  and  in  its  valleys, 
large  and  small,  numerous  ruins  and 
other  evidences  of  an  ancient  people, 
who  must  have  been  very  numerous, 
and  at  least  a  semi-civilized  race,  who 
tilled  the  soil,  and  built  up  great  towns 
and  cities,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  pro¬ 
fusely  scattered  all  over  the  valleys  and 
plains  of  Arizona  and  portions  of  New 
Mexico.  Iu  the  great  Gila  River  val¬ 
ley,  about  200  miles  easterly  from  Yu¬ 
ma,  and  1 2  miles  west  of  the  village  of 
Florence,  and  some  four  miles  south 
from  the  river,  there  are  some  extensive 
ruins,  known  as  the  “  Casa  Grande.” 
Here,  on  a  great  plain,  extending  west 
eight  miles,  to  a  spur  of  the  Sacatone 
Mountains,  south  thirty  miles  to  the  Pi- 
chaco  Peak,  north  sixty  miles  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila  canyon,  are  the  well- 
defined  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  long- 
forgotten  city,  now  marked  by  large 
mounds  of  debris,  outlines  of  water- 
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tanks  and  reservoirs,  and  of  extensive 
irrigating  canals,  called  here  “acequias,” 
twenty  or  more  miles  in  length,  and 
above  all  rises  the  well-preserved  walls 
of  “  Casa  Grande,”  a  grim  sentinel  of 
the  p»ast.  By  what  race  or  people  it  and 
the  other  old  ruins  were  constructed, 


none  can  tell.  The  present  race  of  In¬ 
dians,  who  were  known  to  be  here  over 
300  years  since,  know  nothing  of  the 
builders,  and  when  asked  respecting 
them,  can  give  no  information  on  the 
subject.  The  only  answer  obtained  was 
from  an  old  Pima  Indian,  who  said  it 
was  the  work  of  the  Montezumas,  and 
this  was  merely  traditionary.  The  same 
answer  was  received  from  other  old  In¬ 
dians,  in  reference  to  other  old  ruins, 
distant  from  “Casa  Grande”  several 
hundred  miles.  This  building — the 
“  Ca>a  Grande,”  was  described  by  the  ^ 
Jesuit  fathers  during  the  Spanish  and 
Indian  war  of  1753,  and  also  by  them 
some  thirty  years  subsequent  to  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  300  years 
since,  in  almost  the  same  language  as 
they  would  now  use.  The  building 
stands  with  the  points  of  the  compass, 
north,  east,  south  and  west.  The  walls 
are  now  standing  above  the  fourth  sto¬ 
ry.  The  first  description  given  by  the 
Jesuit  fathers  was  that  the  walls  were  ) 
seven  stories  high.  This  seems  to  be 
the  only  change  within  300  years.  . 

The  Avails  are  of  grout  or  gravel  ce¬ 
ment,  laid  up  in  tiers  of  thirty  inches  in 
height.  The  seams  between  the  tiers 
are  plainly  distinguished.  The  bases  of 
the  walls  are  five  feet  thick,  very  hard, 
and  as  difficult  to  be  broken  as  stone,  j 
The  inside  walls  were  plastered  with  a 
hard  cement,  of  a  dark  orange  color,  as 
sound  and  perfect  now  as  when  first  put 
on,  in  the  unknown  eras  of  the  past. 
There  are  five  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  these  rooms  are  filled  to  a 
depth  of  some  six  feet  by  the  debris 
from  the  walls  above.  The  openings  or 
doorways  between  the  rooms,  both  be¬ 
low  and  above,  were  uniform,  and  about 
two  feet  wide  by  four  in  height.  On 
the  north  side  there  are  four  port-holes, 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  rvest 
there  was  originally  a  narrow  door,  or 
gateway,  extending  up  to  the  third  sto- 
i  ry,  but  subsequently  filled  in  above  the 
first  story.  The  opening  would  permit 
of  but  one  person  passing  at  once.  On 
the  south  side,  near  the  southAvest  cor¬ 
ner,  there  was  originally  an  open  door, 
or  gateway,  six  feet  wide,  and  this  had 
been  subsequently  filled  in,  as  can  be 


seen  by  the  joint  or  seam.  Why  these  j 
trvo  openings  rvere  originally  made  and 
afterwards  filled  in,  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
when  built,  the  builders,  having  no  ene¬ 
mies  or  warlike  neighbors,  erected  the 
building  solely  for  their  own  conven¬ 
ience  ;  and  that  afterwards,  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  warlike  bands,  they  built  up 
the  openings  for  better  protection.  By 
a  thorough  excavation  of  the  debris 
from  the  inside,  the  question  could  be 
definitely  settled. 

Two  small  rooms  in  other  old  ruins 
have  been  excavated,  one  of  which  was 
200  miles  distant  from  the  “  Casa 
Grande,”  and  in  both  of  these  Avere  found 
the  charred  bones  of  their  occupants,  as 
if  killed  in  defending  their  homes.  In 
one  of  them  was  found  on  the  fire-place 
a  hard,  earthen  vessel,  with  a  few  bones 
therein,  as  though  the  occupants  were 
preparing  a  household  dinner  when  at¬ 
tacked  and  slain  by  their  enemies.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  two  rooms 
mentioned  are  the  only  ones  excavated 
in  the  whole  territory,  where  there  are 
so  many  thousands  awaiting  the  hands 
of  the  earnest  explorer.  The  east  side 
of  the  building  has  an  opening  above 
the  first  story  to  the  fourth,  about  two 
feet  wide.  The  floors  of  the  upper  sto¬ 
ries  are  almost  wholly  destroyed,  but 
the  burnt  ends  of  the  beams  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  floors  are  some  of  them  yet 
remaining  in  the  walls.  They  were  of 
pine  or  cedar,  about  eight  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  must  have  been  from  moun¬ 
tains  100  miles  distant,  unless  trees  then 
abounded  where  now  there  are  none. 
The  ends  of  these  beams  were  evidently 
cut  off  by  stone  axes,  of  which  many 
have  been  found  in  and  around  these 
old  ruins.  To  the  east  of  the  “  Casa 
Grande,”  about  fifty  feet,  are  portions  of 
the  walls  of  another  old  building,  yet 
standing ;  and  to  the  south,  100  feet, 
another,  over  twenty  feet  in  height. 
Scattered  all  over  the  plain  for  one  mile 
or  more,  are  mounds  of  debris,  the  only 
visible  remains  of  other  and  numerous 
buildings,  the  foundations  of  some  of 
them  being  well  defined,  some  of  which 
are  120  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide.  El¬ 
evated  plateaus  of  from  four  to  six  feet 
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surround  some  of  them,  running  out 
each  way  from  the  building  from  twen¬ 
ty  to  sixty  feet,  as  though  raised  up  for 
pleasure  grounds,  dower  gardens  and 
shrubbery,  similar  to  what  is  now  seen 
about  modern  villas. 

Broken  pottery  is  found  profusely 
scattered  for  many  miles  around,  but 
more  profusely  in  and  around  the  ruins, 

and  along  the  lines  of  the  old  irrigating 
ditches  or  canals.  One  of  those  old 
canals  ran  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  “  Casa  Grande,”  now  almost  oblit¬ 
erated  by  the  changes  of  ages,  yet  in 
places  where  its  course  was  through  a 
hard,  gravelly  soil,  its  course  can  be 
traced  by  the  careful  observer.  On  the 
line  of  this  great  canal,  which  can  be 
traced  for  nearly  fifty  miles,  are  ruins  of 
large  houses.  Similar  ruins  can  be 
found  all  over  the  territory.  The  fore¬ 
going  is  a  brief  sketch  of  one  ruin  of 
many  hundreds,  many  of  which  would 
no  doubt  exceed  in  interest  the  “  Casa 
Grande.” 

In  the  valley  of  the  upper  Gila,  200  [ 
miles  east  of  “  Casa  Grande,”  is  the 
valley  known  as  the  Pueblo  Viejo,  so 
named  from  the  ruins  of  another  ancient 
city,  several  miles  in  extent.  In  this 
valley,  within  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
Hiram  C.  Dodge  quite  recently  discov¬ 
ered  the  ruins  of  five  torons  or  cisterns, 
and  at  one  of  them  he  found,  where  the 
soil  had  been  washed  out  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet,  a  set  of  burial  urns,  three 
j  in  number,  the  smaller  inside  the  larger 
— the  outer  or  larger  one  being  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  the  second  one  ten 
inches,  and  the  smallest  one  a  little  over 
three  inches  in  diameter — the  last  hav-  | 
ing  within  it  a  few  ashes  and  charred 
human  bones;  from  which  fact  he  drew 
the  inference  that  these  ancient  people 
practiced  cremation.  A  full  descrip- 
;  tion  of  the  ruins  of  the  upper  and  low¬ 
er  Gila  valleys  would,  after  a  thorough 
exploration,  fill  volumes.  The  valley 
of  Salt  River,  the  third  in  size  in  the 
territory,  is  full  of  old  ruins,  as,  also, 
are  the  smaller  valleys,  of  which  there 
are  many.  As  yet  no  effort  has  been 
made  by  individuals  or  societies  to  ex¬ 
amine  any  of  these  old  ruins,  wherein, 
no  doubt,  lie  hidden  much  of  exceeding 


inter  est  to  the  scientific  and  literary 
I  world. 

Connected  with  Arizona  are  other 
matters  of  great  interest,  such  as  its 
early  settlement  by  tbe  Jesuit  fathers, 
socn  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by 
Cortez;  a  history  of  its  old  churches, 
among  which  is  that  of  San  Xavier,  ten 
miles  south  of  Tucson,  and  those  of  Tu- 
bac  and  Tumacori,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
valley,  a  description  of  which  would  be 
quite  lengthy,  yet  full  of  interest.  A 
description  of  the  Indians  of  Arizona 
would  also  be  of  great  interest,  more 
particularly  on  account  of  two  peculiar 
tribes,  the  Zunis  and  Moquis,  who  live 
far  up  towards  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  territory.  The  Moquis,  who  num¬ 
ber  some  2,000.  live  in  seven  villages, 
all  of  which  are  perched  upon  isolated 
plateaus  of  table  land,  or  mesas,  elevat¬ 
ed  about  500  feet  above  the  surrounding 
plains.  They  are  a  peaceable,  industri¬ 
ous  race,  cultivate  much  land  on  the 
plains,  and  have  large  fiocks  of  sheep, 
and  many  horses  and  mules.  In  time 
|  of  danger,  when  attacked  by  their  war¬ 
like  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  wild 
Apaches,  they  fiee  to  their  elevated  vil¬ 
lages,  taking  with  them  their  flocks  and 
other  property,  where,  for  the  time,  they 
are  secure,  as  these  table  lands  have 
bold,  abrupt  cliffs,  which  cannot  be 
scaled  except  by  ladders,  which  the  Mc- 
qnis  take  up  after  ascending.  The  Mo¬ 
quis  make  many  articles  for  use  from 
the  wool  of  their  sheep,  especially  cloth-  j 
ing,  and  beautiful  blankets. 

The  Zunis  live  about  eighty  miles 
southeast  of  the  Moquis,  resembling 
them  in  many  respects,  but  speak  a  dif¬ 
ferent  language.  They  number  3,000, 
and  have  but  one  permanent  village 
now,  though  a  long  time  since  they  oc¬ 
cupied  seven  villages,  the  ruins  of  which 
they  point  out.  The  Zunis  have  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  a  good 
supply  of  horses,  cattle,  mules,  hogs 
and  poultry.  They  cultivate  the  land 
at  favored  places  to  a  distance  of  over 
twenty  miles  from  their  permanent  vil¬ 
lage,  some  of  them  living  away  from 
the  village  in  summer  to  cultivate  their 
crops,  but  returning  to  tbe  town  to  pass 
the  winter.  Both  the  Zunis  and  Moquis 
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have  a  tradition  of  a  flood,  like  most 
nations.  They  do  not  resemble,  to  any 
great  extent,  any  of  the  other  Indian 
tribes  of  the  United  States  and  territo¬ 
ries.  Their  language  is  free  of  the  low, 
guttural  notes  of  the  wild  Indians,  be¬ 
ing  soft  and  musical.  The  Zunis,  espe- 
cially,  arc  very  social  in  their  habits, 
both  men  and  women  visiting  frequent- 
j  lv.  They  are  free  of  the  vices  of  large 
communities,  and  opposed  to  polygamy, 
which  is  practiced  among  all  the  wild 
Apaches. 
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Kan  Carlos. 

Henceforth  Chiricahua  drops  out  of 
sight  as  a  nursery  of  had  Indians,  and 
with  perhaps  some  few  intermissions 
from  occasional  forays  by  small  parties 
of  renegades,  the  magnificent  corner i 
of  the  Territory  known  as  Chiricahua 
will  chiefly  attract  attention  through 
the  mineral  discoveries  and  agricul¬ 
tural  developments  of  white  settlers. 
San  Carlos,  the  great  Indian  reforma¬ 
tory,  once  more  comes  to  the  front  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  congregated 
tribes  of  the  Apache  race  of  Indians, 
who  so  long  ruled  and  ruined  southern 
Arizona,  but  are  now  fast  learning  the 
arts  of  peace.  Let  the  system  and  dis 
cipline  so  effectively  established  at 
San  Carlos  under  Agent  J.  P.  Clum  be 
continued  a  few  years  longer,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  so  many  wild  Indians  we 
shall  have  just  so  many  good  citizens. 
Late  dispatches  from  San  Carlos,  dated 
the  19th  instant.,  inform  us  of  the  safe 
arrival  there  of  Agent  Clum  and  his 
Indian  police,  escorting  some  825  of 
the  removed  Chiricahua  Indians.  In  a  i 
private  dispatch,  of  J  une  19,  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Salford,  Mr.  Clum  states  the  sit-  j 
nation  as  follows: 

The  Chiricahuas  were  quietly  locat- 
ted  on  this  reservation  yesterday.  We 
did  not  have  the  least  trouble  on  the 
road,  and  had  not  Pionsenay  escaped  I 
I  think  my  feelings  would  verge  on 
ecstaey.  I  cannot  say  loo  much  in 
praise  of  the  San  Carlos  Indians,  who 
acted  as  my  escort.  Last  Thursday  we 
issued  150  head  of  beef;  the  Indians  j 
had  been  four  weeks  without  rations, 
yet  they  have  not  committed  a  single  . 
offense.  They  deserve  greater  credit 
than  will  be  ascribed  to  them  for 
their  good  conduct  and  patience,  and 
any  one  who  says  these  Indians  desire 
war  has  every  evidence  against  his 
statement. 

The  more  we  see  ot  what  the  kind, 
skillful  and  conscientious  management 
of  Agent  Clum  has  accomplished  in 
the  peaceful  transit  of  the  Chiricahua 


Indians  from  Bowie  to  San  Carlos,  the 
blacker  does  the  three  years  reign  of 
mismanagement  on  Chiricahua  appear. 
The  removing  Indiaus,  who  undoubt¬ 
edly  compose  the  large  majority  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apaches,  were  kept  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  a  restraining  force  on 
the  road,  except  by  the  civil  manage- 1 
ment,  and  proceeded  to  San  Carlos ' 
unmolested  and  unmolcsting  any 
body.  And  while  there  may  be  dif¬ 
ficulties  encountered  in  their  future 
control  on  their  new  reservation, 
from  the  large  numbers  and  variety  of 
dispositions  of  the  Indian  thereon,  still ' 
it  the  same  wise  discipline  and  treat¬ 
ment  is  used  in  the  future  on  the  San  , 
Carlos  as  in  the  past,  there  is  the  great-  1 
est  encouragement  to  hope  that  the 
Indian  problcjn  has  been  permanently 
and  beneficently  solved  in  this  portion 
ot  Arizona.  Were  we  not  convinced) 
that  the  new  agent  who  takes  charge  ! 
ot  .San  Carlos,  was  fully  alive  to  the 
situation  and  as  fully  competent  for 
his  important  position  we  should  up 
peal  to  him  to  consider  the  vital  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  charge  placed  in 
his  hands.  But  Mr.  Sweeney,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  Agent  Clum  in  charge  of  San  1 
Carlos,  has  been  for  some  time  on  the 
reservation,  is  familiar  with  the  Indians 
and  the  nature  ot  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him,  and  has  peculiar  qualities 
required  in  Indian  management. 

SATURDAY  JULY  22,  1876.’ 

‘ T.  J.  JEFFOEIJ’S  FINAL^REPORtT 


To  tho  Secretary  of  tho  In¬ 
terior- 


IIon.  J.  L.  Smith,  Commissioner  of 

Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D. 

C. 

Slit  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  ! 
the  following  as  my  final  report  as 
Agent  for  the  C’hiraeahua  Apache 
Indians : 

In  the  month  of  September  1875, 
a  party  of  fifteen  Indians,  consist¬ 
ing  of  thirteen  from  the  Hot  Springs 
Agency,  New  Mexico,  and  two 
from  this  reservation,  stole  a  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  on  the  Rio  Grande ; 
being  closely  pursued  they  wrae 
not  able  to  get  to  the  Canada  Ala¬ 
mosa,  and  ran  the  stock  into  the 
Stein’s  Peak  range.  The  owner  of  j 
the  animals  followed  the  trail  until 
they  came  to  the  boundary  of  the 
reservation,  when  he  reported  the 
facts  to  me  at  the  agency.  I  in- 


quired  amongst  the  Indians,  and  in  j 
a  few  clays  succeeded  in  collecting 
all  the  animals,  and  turned  thir¬ 
teen  head  over  to  Mr.  D.  M.  Reade, 
of  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.  The  two  In¬ 
dians,  “Raton  and  Na-li-va”  belong:- 
ed  to  the  agency,  and  leaving  the 
reservation  they  have  never  since 
returned  to  it. 

During  the  month,  I  counted  one 
hundred  and-ninety  seven  Coyote- 
ro  Indians  belonging  to  the  White 
Mountain  Agency,  upon  this  reser¬ 


rations  to  prevent  them  starving, 
and  although  I  repeatedly  asked 
for  instructions  in  the  matter  I  was 
not  honored  with  any  reply. 

In  the  month  of  October,  Indians 
from  other  agencies,  were  continu¬ 
ally  coming  here  ;  some  had  passes 
and  3ome  not,  and  as  the  passes 
usually  only  gave  the  number  ' of 
Indians,  each  one  claimed  that  he 
was  on  a  pass.  There  were  over 
two  hundred  here  at  one  time  du¬ 
ring  the  month,  and  e:  e  y  raid 
made  by  outside  Indians  was  inva¬ 
riably  attributed  to  the  Chiricahua 
Apaches. 

In  the  month  of  November,  the 
majority  of  the  strange  Indians 
left,  and  five  horses  belonging  to  the 
Apaches  were  stolen  from  Sulphur  I 
gprings,  where  they  had  been  left 
to  recuperate. 

During  the  month  of  December  a 
number  of  Coyotero's  returned  to 
the  reserve,  and  on  the  25th  a  chief 
named  “Co-ha”  the  head  of  a  band 
was  killed  by  White  Mountain  In¬ 
dians.  This  caused  a  quarrel  that 
resulted  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Coyoteros  being  driven  from  the 
reservation,  and  consequently  the 
month  of  January  was  without  a 
single  disturbance  ;  nor  did  any  In¬ 
dians  leave  the  reserve. 

In  February  a  case  of  small  pox 
was  brought  from  Chihuahua  to 
Silver  Cit}r,  and  this  being  learned 
by  the  Indians,  they  immediately 
began  to  separate  into  small  bands 
and  families,  only  appearing  at  the 
agency  for  rations.  So  great  is 
their  dread  of  thisMisease,  I  caused 
a  number  'of  them  to  be  vaccinated, 
so  that  some  might  be  able  to  attend 
upon  the  others,  in  case  the  disease 
got  amongst  them.  This  month  I 
was  informed  that  no  additional 


beef  could  be  furnished  these  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
allow  them,  to  live  where  they 
could  obtain  game. 

The  Cochise  tribe  went  into  the 
Dragoon  Mountains,  where  meeting 
with  the  band  of  Skin-ya,  a 
quarrel  ensued  in  which  two  men 
and  a  child  were  killed.  This 
caused  a  separation — the  band  of  j 
Skin-ya  remaining  in  the  Dragoon  1 
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mountains ;  and  rarely  coming  to 
the  agency. 

Receiving  instructions  in  March 
12th  to  receive  150,000  pounds  ad¬ 
ditional  beef,  I  recalled  the  indians, 
but  the  dread  of  the  small  pox  still 
existed  and  they  were  unwilling  to 
camp  together ;  Skin-ya’s  party  did 
not  dare  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  stronger  band  of  Ta-za ;  and  the 
Southern  Chiricahuas  under  E$-  ■ 
kin-yaz  Na-lo-ya,  remained  on  the 
east  side  of  mountains. 

Upon  April  7tli  the  murder  of 
Rogers  and  Spence,  was  perpetrated 
by  the  two  members  of  Skin-ya’s 
band,  but  still  remained  in  the 
mountains.  When  the  news  reached 
Ta-za’s  camp  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment  prevailed  ;  he  sent  a  runner  to 
inform  me  of  the  murder  and  to  re¬ 
quest  me  to  come  out  to  camp,  the 
next  morning  On  the  8th,  I  re¬ 
quested  assistance  from  the  com-  j 
manding  officer  at  Camp  Bowie,  ' 
and  he  despatched  a  troop  of  caval-  | 
ry  to  the  scene  of  the  outrage.  I  ; 
went  to  the  rancherio  and  found 
the  Indians  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountatns,  upon  finding  it  was 
their  agent  they  came  down,  and 
after  satisfying  them  that  no  harm  j 
would  occur  to  'them  as  long  as  . 

;  they  remained  where  they  were.  I 
I  took  four  Indians  and  followed  after 
:  Lieut.  Hencly  and  his  command. 
On  reaching  the  Rogers  rancho  I 
found  the  party  encamped,  and  the 
next  morning  we  followed  the  trail  t 
of  the  murderers.  Unfortunately 
■  we  were  too  late  to  prevent  the  i 
murder  of  Lewis  and  wounding  of 
i  Brown,  as  that  occured  while  we 
|  were  coming  from  Apache  Pass  to 
1  Sulphur  Springs.  On  April  10th 
we  came  up  with  the  Indians  in  the 
San  Jose  mountains,  and  were  sa¬ 
luted  with  a  volley  as  we  approach¬ 
ed,  fortunately  no  one  was  hurt, 
and  after  firing  for  some  time  the 


trocps  were  ■withdrawn.  The  ol-  j 
ficer  in  command  not  wishing  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  the  Indians  out  from 
the  rocks  when  at  such  a  disadvan- 
tage,  and  encumbered  with  the 
horses,  the  command  returned  to 
Camp  Bowie. 

In  the  month  of  April  I  recover'd 
from  the  southern  Chiricahuas,  six 
j  mules  and  five  horses  that  had  been 
stole::  in  Chihuahua. 

On  May  10th  a  messenger  was 
sent  in  to  request  me  to  go  to  the 
rancherio  as  Skin-ya  wished  to 
speak  to  me,  but  was  afraid  to 
come  to  the  agency.  I  went  out  to  j 
the  camp  accompanied  by  my  in¬ 
terpreter,  and  on  arriving  found 
that  part  of  the  band  wished  to 
come  in  and  the  other  part  not.  To 
settle  the  question  the  party  who 
did  not  wish  to  come  in,  proposed 
to  kill  me,  as  that  would  drive  all 
the  Indians  out.  They  loaded  their 
guns  for  the  purpose,  and  were 
only  prevented  by  other  Indians 
1  throwing  themselves  before  me. 
After  they  had  been  wrangling  for 
1  some  time  I  saw  that  nothing  could 
j  he  done  in  their  then  excited  con- 
;  dition.  and  returned  to  the  agency. 

On  May  lllh  Skin-ya  and  eight 
men  came  to  the  agency  and  stated 
that  the  men  who  had  made  the  dis¬ 
turbance  the  day  before  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  go  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
mountains  and  not  again  attempt  to 
make  trouble,  that  they  would  be 
killed  at  the  first  opportunity,  and 
requested  that  I  should  allow  his 
hand  to  come  in  with  their  women 
and  children,  knowing  that  if  they 
were  not  allowed  in  they  would 
cause  endless  trouble.  I  told  him 
to  bring  them,  but  that  I  wanted  to 
be  kept  informed  of  the  whereabouts 
of  the  murderers,  and'  to  have  them 
killed  or  brought  in  prisoners,  this 
was  promised  although  never  per¬ 
formed. 

I  informed  the  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  troops  of  the  position  of 
the  outlaws  while  they  were  off  the 
reservation,  hut  the  scout  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  them,  the  Indians 
saying  that  they  had  not  seen  either 
a  soldier  or  Indian  scout  since 
April  10  th. 

In  the  month  of  May  I  learned 
from  outside  sources  that  the  In¬ 
dians  were  to  be  moved  to  the  San 


1  Carlos  agency,  and  not  having 
been  officially  notified,  I  could  only 
reply  “I  do  not  know”  when  asked 
for  information  by  the  Indians. 
From  the  first  news,  until  it  was 
known  that  the  troops  were  coming, 
the  majority,  say  three-foui  ths,  oi 
these  Indians  could  have  been  taken 
anywhere  had  they  been  led  and 
not  attempted  to  have  been  driven,  j 

On  June  4th  Skin-ya  and  his 
party,  accompanied  by  the  Indians 
who  had  attempted  my  life,  and  the 
murderers  of  Rogers,  Spence  and 
Lewis,  went  to  the  camp  ot  Faza 
and  tried  to  induce  him  to  leave  the 
reservation  with  them;  he  refused, 
when  a  quarrel  eusued  in  which  six 
men  were  killed  and  three  wound¬ 
ed.  A  message  was  sent  to  the 
agency  with  a  request  that  I  would 
I  bring  out  assistance  to  protect 
’  Taza’s  band  while  they  moved  in. 

I  applied  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  Camp  Bowie,  and  he  sent  out 
Lieut.  Henely’s  troop,  who  went 
with  me  to  the  rancherio.  The 
next  morning  I  went  to  the  camp  of 
Ileronimo,  situated  near  by,  and 
he  promised  that  he  would  come  in 
and  talk  with  Mr.  Clum. 

On  June  5th  Agent  J.  P.  Clum 
arrived  at  the  agency,  and  handed 
me  a  copy  of  a  telegram  authoriz¬ 
ing  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Inch- 
ans  and  agency ;  suspend  me,  and 
expend  -three  thousand  dollars. 
Having  no  reason  to  doubt  the  gen- 
uineness  of  the  telegram,  although 
I  had  not  received  the  slightest  in-  . 
timation  of  such  a  course  from  the  I 
commissioner,  I  tui’ned  the  agency 
over  to  him  and  he  took  charge. 
He  had  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  two 
companies  of  Indian  scouts  and  fif¬ 
ty-two  San  Carlos  Indians,  paid  by 
the  department,  posted  in  different 
parts  of  the  reservation,  thus  con-  ! 
clusively  proving  how  practicable 
be  considered  the  removal  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apaches,  who,  altogeth¬ 
er,  had  less  than  two  hundred  fight¬ 
ing  men,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the 
force  brought  against  them. 

Taza’s  band,  or  the  remnant  of 
the  old  Cachise  tribe  proper,  being  I 
encamped  around  (be  agency  they 


held  a  conference  on  June  6th, 
when  Taza  agreed  to  go  with  all  ho 
had  with  him,  saying  that  there 
were  about  twenty  men  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  hand  of  his  father’s  who  he 
did  not  think  would  come  in  and 
j  talk. 

On  the  7th  three  southern  Chiri- 
J  cahua  Indians  came  in  as  they  had 
promised  me  on  June  5th,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  conference  they  requested  four  j 
days  in  which  to  collect  their  peo¬ 
ple.  They  have  not  yet  returned. 

On  the  8th  instant  Es-tash,  two 
j  hoys  and  a  woman  came  in  and  re- 
ported  that  Pi-hon-se-nay  (the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Rogers  and  Spence,  and 
who  was  reported  killed  on  the  4th 
inst.)  was  in  their  rancherio,  and 
that  the  women  and  children  of 
Skin-ya’s  old  band  wanted  to  come 
in.  Agent  Clum  sent  out  a  party 
of  twenty  scouts  who  returned  in 
the  evening  with  Pi-hon-se-nay, 
who  was  badly  wounded,  as  a  pris- 
|  oner,  one  old  man,  a  boy  and  thirty- 
eight  women  and  children. 

On  the,  12th  inst..  Agent  Glum 
started  with  the  Indians  who  were 
willing  to  go  to  San  Carlos,  con- 
.  sistingof  Taza’s  band,  Cheoa’s  fam¬ 
ily,  three  Coyoteros  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  the  women ‘  and  children 
of  Skin-ya’s  old  band,  in  all  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty 
Apaches,  I  accompanying  them  to 
the  San  Carlos. 

On  the  evening  of  the'  13th,  Pi- 
hon-se-nay  escaped  from  the  sher¬ 
iffs  while  being  taken  to  Tucson, 
and  returned  to  the  camp  of  the  In  ¬ 
dians  who  were  going  to  San  Car¬ 
los,  and  took  away  two  men,  a  boy, 
four  women  and  three  horses,  anu 
s  a  ted  in  the  direction  of  the  Po? 
Cabe3os  mountains,  and  here  I  wish 
to  state  that  had  Agent  Clum  in¬ 
formed  me  of  the  escape  of  Pi-hon- 
se-nay  that  morning,  the  Indian 
would  have  been  retaken  before 
sunrise  the  nest  day. 

The  Indians  who  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Chiricahua  agency 
'  are  now  distributed  as  follows  : 

With  Taza  on  the  Gila  river,  San 
Carlos  reservation,  forty-two  men 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty  women 
and  children.  With  Nay-zar-zy 
most  probably  at  the  Hot  Springs 
reservation,  New  Mexico,  thirty- 
five  men,  one  hundred  and  forty 


women  and  children.  The  south¬ 
ern  Ckiricahuas,  Mngollons  and 
■  Mimbres  are  probably  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  states  "of  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora  and  consists  of  E's-skin-ya, 
Na-li-za’s  half  brother,  forty-four 
men  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  women  and  children;  Ya-nach- ; 
cle  with  twenty-six  men  and  on 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  worn  ui 
and  children. 

The  following  Indians  are  most 
probably  in  the  Chiricahua  moun- 
1  tains,  and  number — Nalgine  with 
nine  men  and  twenty-seven  Women 
and  children ;  Pi-hon-se-nay  with 
!  four  men  and  four  women  and 
children ;  Kiss-na-hay  with  two 
men  and  three  women  and  children, 
r  making  a  total  of  about  seventy- 
seven  men  upon  reservations, 
and  about  eighty-five  off  the  reser¬ 
vation.  These  are  approximate 
;  numbers  and  positions  of  the  In- 
i  dians.  Those  marked  Hot  Springs 
will  most  probably  go  there,  as  it 
is  their  country.  The  others  not 
on  the  reservation,  although  gener¬ 
ally  camping  separately,  join  to¬ 
gether  when  self  defence  or  agres- 
sive  war  renders  it  necessary  to 
have  more  force,  and  besides  these 
there  is  an  average  of  about  twenty 
male  Indians  from  different  agen¬ 
cies  who  are  always  ready  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  join  any  marauding  party. 

In  closing  my  report  I  have  the  ! 
honor  to  stats  that  Agent  Clum 
|  would  not  have  succeeded  in  seeing 
,  an  Indian  to  speak  with  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  promise  given  by 
Taza  to  his  father,  Cochise,  before 
his  death.  Cochise  impressed  upon 
me  that  if  ever  I  left  his  people  I 
must  take  them  to  a  place  where 
they  could  live  in  safety,  I  prom¬ 
ised  this,  and  Taza  promised  that  ho 
would  always  do  what  I  tokl  him, 
and  assist  me  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power. 

Ten  days  before  the  arrival  of 
Agent  Clum,  Taza  during  a  talk 
wished  me  to  go  away  so  that  I 
should  not  see  him  and  his  Jbrother 
killed,  for  he  said  they  were  not 
going  to  leave  the  Chiricahua 
mountains.  I  reminded  him  of  my 
promise  to  his  father,  and  of  his 
own  promise  to  do  as  I  said,  when 
he  reluctantly  consented  to  go, 
making  the  stipulation  that  I  should 


go  with  him  to  (ho  Gild  river  mi  cl 
see- his  people  settled.  This  I  havej 
dene  and  they  are  now  living  upon 
the  San  Carlos  reservation.  How 
the  country  will  be  benefited  by 
this  movement  can  only  be  proved 
by  the  future. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient 
servant, 

Thomas  J.  Jeffords, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 

TILE  WEST  AND  THE  EAST. 


BY  A.  K.  OWEN,  C.  E, 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  EFFORTS  MADE  BY  THE  OCCI¬ 
DENT  TO  ESTABLISH  COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE 
WITH  THE  ORIENT;  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  PIO¬ 
NEER  EXPLORATIONS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD,  Or 
MID-OCEAN  CONTINENTS,  WHICH  LED  TO  AND 
ADVANCED  THE  INTER-OCEANIC  ROUTES  IN 
NORTH,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Respectfully  addreseed  to  Manvel  Gonzales ,  Pres- 
id,ent  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  and  James 
A.  Garfield ,  President  elect  of  the  United  States 
*f  America,. 

PART  SECOND. 

In  1295  A.  D.,  Marco  Polo,  Nocolo 
and  Maffeo,  his  father  and  uncle,  re¬ 
turned  to  Venice  after  an  experience  of 
twenty-four  years  in  China  and  J apan. 
They  were  the  first  to  report  to  the 
modern  people  of  Western  and  Southern 
Europe,  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Far 
East;  of  Near  and  Farther  India.  “In  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  the  little 
Oriental  traffic  which  percolated  through 
Mohammedan  channels,  enriched  •  the 
countries  of  Europe  which  shared  it.  1  he 
Indies  with  the  fabled  lands  of  Cathay,  the 
mines  of  Golconda,  the  golden  kingdoms 
of  Cipango  and  Mango,  as  described  by 
the  Polos,  and  the  vast  riches  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  locality  of  Ophir  [was  Ophir  Mexi¬ 
co  ?]  were  themes  on  which  imagination 
ran  riot.  The  age  was  one  of  superstitious 
speculation,  political  jealousy  and  mer¬ 
cantile  venture.” 

Aristotle,  together  with  other  ancient 
geographers,  had  conjectured  that  Asia 
might  be  reached  by  stretching  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Pliny  says,  that 
Hanno,  the  great  sailor  of  Carthage,  ac¬ 
tually  reached  the  Red  Sea  by  sailing- 
through  the  gates  of  Hercules  (the  straits 
of  Gibralter),  and  along  the  coast  of 
Africa;  and  that  Kilmilcar,  of  Carthage, 
discovered  Iceland  in  his  attempt  at  a 
North-east  Passage.  In  Kings,  Chapter 
X,  it  is  written  that  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
sent  ships  to  Ophir  for  spices  and  other 
products.  Quite  early  in  our  own  era,  the 
fleets  of  the  Northmen,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  took  Britain  and  France, 
plundered  Spain,  entered  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  conquered  Naples  and  Sicily. 
Edrisi,  an  Arabian  scholar  of  the  12th 
century,  surmised  that  the  Atlantic  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Sea  of  Sin,  which 


bathes  the  shores  of  Gog  and  Magog 
(Japan  and  China);  and,  m  the  bhlicbn- 
tury,  the  great  Roger  Bacon  had  re 
marked,  tbit  from  the  West  of  Europe  to 
Cathay,  or  China,  was  a  plane  comprising 
more  than  one  half  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
Sir  John  Mandeville  left  England  in  | 
1327  and,  after  wandering  for  thirty-three 
years  through  Europe  and  Asia,  returned 
home  and  wrote  his  well-known  narrative. 
The  marvels  he  described,  doubtless  con¬ 
tributed  to  stimulate  the  prosecution  of 
maritime  discovery.  Maderia  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1344,  by  Machan;  the  Canary 
Islands  in  1348,  by  John  Betancourt;  the 
Azores  in  1349,  by  Gonsado  Velio,  each 
of  which  excited  in  its  turn  maritime  ad¬ 
venture.  King  John,  of  Portugal,  was 
the  earliest  soverign  in  modem  Europe, 
to  encourage  the  discovery  of  the  South- 
east  Passage.  Cape  Nas  was  reached  m 
1348,  Cape  Bajador  in  1417,  Cape  Blanco 
in  1440,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1486. 

In  1474,  the  celebrated  Italian  cosmo- 
grapher,  Toscanelli,  was  asked  by  Alfonso 
V.of  Portugal,  to  express  his  views  on  the 
West  Passage  to  India.  In  the  chart 
which  accompanied  his  reply,  the  East 
coast  of  Asia  was  placed  opposite  the 
West  coast  of  Africa,  with  an  ocean  of 
indefinite  extent  lying  between.  This  is 
the  same  as  the  maps  of  to-day  are  with 
the  exception  that  America,  North,  Cen- 
.  fral  and  South,  occupies  a  space  in  the 
“Mere  Tenebrosum,”  or  Sea  of  Darkness. 
In  1250,  Nocolo  and  Maffeo  Polo,  on  their 
first  visit  to  Cathay,  and  which  lasted  nine¬ 
teen  years,  sailed  from  Venice  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  thence  to  the  Crimea, 
where  they  left  their  vessels,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  overland  to  Bokhara,  and  from 
there  along  the  fortieth  parallel  to  Pekin. 
On  theh  second  visit,  in  which  Marco 
Polo  figures  to  the  exclusion  of  his  father 
and  uncle,  they  went  via  Palestine,  Ar¬ 
menia  and  Northern  Persia  to  Balkh,  and 
thence  across  the  Gobi  Desert.  The  re¬ 
turn  voyage  was  via  Sumatra,  Ceylon  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thence  overland  to 
Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  1487,  a 
Portuguese  navigator,  Covilham,  reached 
India,  via  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea,  having  effected  a  portage  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Snez. 

Having  glanced  at  that  which  had  been 
surmised  and  accomplished  in  regard  to 
the  relations  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
we  return  to  1474.  Columbus,  in  answer 
to  the  communication  of  Toscanelli, 
writes:  “The  route  from  the  West  coasts 
of  Europe  to  the  Spice  Indies,  is  certain 
if  the  tracks  I  have  marked  be  followed.” 
It  is  positive,  from  this  and  other  letters, 
that  Columbus  never  expected  to  discover 
a  continent,  nor  did  he  ever  know  that  he 
had  discovered  one.  When  he  landed 
on  one  of  the  Bahamas,  he  felt  that  he 
had  reached  India  by  the  “West  Pass¬ 
age,”  and  in  consequence,  named  the  in¬ 
habitants,  “Indians.”  The  natives  gave 
him  gold  in  exchange  for  presents,  and 
pointed  to  the  South,  where  Columbus 
discovered  Cuba,  which  he  imagined  to 
be  the  Golden  Island  of  Cipango,  or 
Japan;  and  Hayti  he  thought  was  the 
Ophir  of  Soloman. 


:r~In  1495,  tlie  “Treaty  of  Partition,”*  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  Portugal,  became  a  para¬ 
mount  consideration.  It  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI, 
issued  in  1493,  by  which  Spain  was  not  to 
make  explorations  to  India  by  sea,  via 
the  Eastern  routes,  the  sole  property  of 
Portugal,  and  the  Portuguese  were  not 
to  interfere  with  the  West  Passage,  the 
exclusive  inheritance  of  Spain. 

Eventually  it  became  evident  that  the 
new  lands  were  not  the  Cathay  and  Cip- 
ango  of  Marco  Polo;  but,  most  likely, 
were  islands  and  headlands  of  Asia,  and 
consequently  the  commercial  and  political 
world  became  more  than  ever  anxious  to 
find  the  Spice  Indies  and  the  Golden 
Kingdoms  of  the  Far  East.  In  1497  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Diaz,  a  Portuguese,  boldly  ven¬ 
tured  along  the  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as 

*  It  is  well  known  that  in  1493  Pope  Alexander  ■ 
VI.,  settled  the  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
the  lands  they  had  discovered  by  drawing  an 
imaginary  line  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  j 
100  leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  Portugal  was 
to  have  all  new  lands  east  of  this  line,  and  Spain 
all  west.  This  was  afterward  moved  to  220  de¬ 
grees  farther  west. 

the  Stormy  Cape  (Cape  Good  Hope).  He  ! 
was  followed,  in  the  succeeding  year,  by  j 
Vasco  de  Gama,  and  to  him  Europe  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  discovery  of  the  South-east 
Passage  to  India.  At  the  time  (1498)  that 
Gama  was  effecting  a  route  to  India,  via 
Cape  Good  Hope,  Columbus  was  on  his 
third  voyage  in  search  of  the  ‘  ‘  West 
l  Passage,”  during  which  he  discovered 
South  America,  and  entered  the  Rio 
Orinoco,  which  “he  imagined  to  be  the 
River  Gihon,  having  its  rise  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden.  ”  This  date  (1497)  is,  also, 
remarkable  for  the  bold  explorations  of 
the  Cabots,  father  and  son,  who  were,  in 
the  interest  of  England,  energetic  to 
reach  the  Orient,  via  the  frozen  North. 
They  discovered  New  Foundland,  and  ran 
against  Labrador.  Finding  a  continent 
barring  their  progress  directly  West,  they, 
at  once,  stretched  away  to  the  North, 
i  thinking  to  sail  around  the  Northern 
terminus,  and  thus  reach  the  desired 
Cathay.  It  is  claimed  that  Sebastian 
reached  latitude  674  degrees  North.  The 
Cabots  then  were  the  first  to  seek  for  a 
Northwest  Passage.  From  their  expe¬ 
dition,  in  1497,  to  that  of  Dr.  John  Rae 
|  in  1846,  the  mercantile,  ’political  and 
!  scientific  interests  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
America — the  English,  French,  Spanish 
Dutch,  Russians,  Germans,  Swedes  and 
!  Americans;  the  trappers  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  and  Northwest  Companies;  those  in 
the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East  India  and 
Muscovy  organizations;  and  the  priests  of 
the  order  of  Jesus,  at  times  associated 
and  at  others  separated — have  vied  in 
sending  expedition  after  expedition,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  a  short  route  to 
Asia  via  the  Northwest  and  Northeast 
Passages.  After  1846,  however,  the  mer¬ 
cantile  interests  were  withdrawn,  all  hopes 
of  a  practical  route  were  abandoned,  and 
since  that  date,  science  and  adventure 
and  those  who  believe  in  the  theories  of 
Capt.  Symmes  (he  argued  that  the  centre 


of  the  earth  was  hollow  and  " could  be 
sailed  into  from  the  North  pole)  alone 
have  urged  advances  in  those  ice-locked 
and  snow-bound  channels. 

There  is  not  a  page  in  history  which 
shows  as  much  resolution,  perseverance, 
suffering,  denial  and  adventure  as  that  of 
“Arctic  Discovery.”  Sir  Humphrey  Gil¬ 
bert,  Cortereal,  Hudson,  Behring,  Kotz¬ 
ebue,  Von  Wrangell,  Anjou,  Forbisher, 
Cook,  Ross,  Mackenzie,  Parry,  Franklin, 
Bock,  McClintock,  Willoughby,  McClure, 
DeHaven,  Kane,  Hayes,  Hall,  Smith  and 
a  dozen  others,  none  the  less  worthy 
I  though  not  so  well  known,  men  sacrificed, 
or  spent  part  of  their  lives,  at  great  risks 
and  amid  terrible  denials — sometimes 
overland  through  British  and  Russian 
America,  Siberia,  Greenland,  Spitzbergen 
and  Nova  Zembla;  at  other  times,  on  the 
sea  and  over  the  ice,  between  Nova  Zem¬ 
bla  and  Spitzbergen,  Spitzbergen  and 
Greenland,  and  via  the  Amian,  Hudson, 
Barrow,  Smith,  and  Behring  Straits — 
in  the  laudable  but  vain  effort  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  commercial  relations — of  exchanging 
the  manufactures  of  the  Occident  and 
Orient.  McClure  and  party,  who  sailed 
through  Behring  Strait  in  1850,  and 
crowded  through  the  ice  to  the  East  as  far  as 
the  120th  meridian,  and  who  were  detained 
there  three  years,  and  finally  rescued  by 
a  vessel’s  sleds  from  Melville  Sound,  were 
the  first  and  only  Europeans  who  ever 
reached  Europe  via  the  Northwest  Pass¬ 
age;  and  Admiral  Nordenskjold,  of  Russia, 
in  July,  1879,  in  “The  Vega,”  was  the  first 
and  only  navigator  to  make  the  journey  ] 
via  the  Northeast  Passage.* 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  in 
this  connection  that  Sir  Hugh  Willough¬ 
by,  in  1553-4  perished  in  the  White  Sea, 
trying  to  effect  a  route  to  Cathay  via  the 
Northeast  Passage;  but  one  of  his  com¬ 
manders,  Captain  Richard  Chancellor, 
i  reached  Archangel  and  discovered  Rus¬ 
sia;  and  when  his  report  came  out  it  was 
headed^  11 A  Discovery  of  New  Indies.” 
So  we  see  that  Russia,  which  is  destined 
to  be  the  controlling  power  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  and  the  Americas,  on  which 
now  exist  the  nucleus  for  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world,  were  first  made 
j  known  to  the  modern  nations  of  Western 
and  Southern  Europe  by  explorers  in 
search  of  new  routes  between  the  West 
and  the  East — between  Europe  and  China  : 
— and  so,  also,  were  first  discovered,  to 
European  interests,  Java,  in  1579,  Van 
Dieman’s  Land,  New  Zealand,  the  Friend¬ 
ly  and  Fejee  Islands  by  Tasman,  in  1642,  | 
and  Australia,  in  1770,  and  the  Sandwich 
Island,  in  1778,  by  Cook. 

From  our  digression  we  return  to  Col¬ 
umbus  and  his  time.  Lisbon,  by  virtue 
of  the  “Treaty  of  Partition”  and  the 
discovery  of  Gama,  monopolized  the  trade 
pf  the  Indies.  This  roused  Spain,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  England  to  new 
exertions.  In  1502,  Columbus  sailed  on 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  and  still  with 
the  conviction  “by  keeping  West  to  gain  j 
the  Spice  Indies.”  On  this  voyage  he  j 
was  stopped  by  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Carribean  Sea.  In  1506,  two  of  Col¬ 
umbus’  companions,  De  Solis  and  Pincon, 
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were  again  in  the  GuIF  of  Honduras  ana? 
examined  the  coast  westward  as  far  as  the 
Gulf  of  Dulce,  “still  looking  for  a  pass¬ 
age  to  the  Indian  Ocean."  Thence  they 
sailed  northward  and  discovered  a  great 
part  of  Yucatan,  though  that  country  was 
not  then  explored,  nor  was  any  landing 
made.  In  1513,  Balboa,  having  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  interior  of  Darian,  discovered 
the  “Great  South  Sea."  In  1517,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Hernandes  Cordova  landed  on  the  j 
Island  “Las  Mujeres,”  and  commenced 
the  first  visit  to  Yucatan.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  Juan  de  Grijalva  stopped  at  Co-  \ 
zumel  and  from  there  followed  the  Mexi¬ 
can  coast  as  far  as  Vera  Cruz.  Francisco 
de  Monte  jo  was  the  first  Spaniard  to  place 
a  foot  on  Mexico  proper.  In  1519,  Garay, 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  sent  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  search  for  the  “ Straits  of 
Florida — that  hidden  secret  of  nature , 
the  direct  or  ‘  West  Passage'  to  India." 

The  name  of  the  Pacific,  its  relations  to 
Europe,  America  and  Asia,  we  owe  to 
Magellan.  This  Portuguese,  after  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  East  Indies,  returned  to 
Spain  and  pursuaded  the  court  that  the 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  then,  as  now, 
a  much  coveted  possession,  might  be 


*An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  open  up 
commerce  from  Siberia  by  the  Rivera  Obi  and 
Yenesei,  and  through  the  Kara  Sea  to  England. 
In  the  summer  of  1874,  Capt.  Wiggins,  of  Sun¬ 
derland,  who  had  long  contemplated  the  project, 
sailed  through  the  Kara  Sea,  which  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  blocked  by  ice,  and,  reach¬ 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  the  passage  could  be  made  between 
England  and  Siberia,  with  no  unusual  risks,  in 
about  three  weeks.  In  the  next  year  Professor 
Nordenskjold  followed  in  his  wake,  and  reached 
the  Yenesei. 

Now  these  'two  rivers,  the  Obi  and  the  Yen- 
esei,  rise  in  the  Empire  of  'China,  and  drain  an 
extent  of  country  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  Europe. 

reached  by  a  vessel  taking  a  westward 
course.  In  1520,  after  mistaking  the  Bio 
de  la  Plata*  for  the  wished  for  passage, 
Magellan  passed  through  the  “straits  of 
the  eleven  thousand  Virgins,”  entered  and 
named  the  Pacific  Ocean, f  and,  early  in 
1521,  discovered  the  Manilla  Islands.  His 
voyage  was  533  days. 

That  of  Columbus  was  but  seventy-one 
days.  Magellan  was  the  first  person 
known  to  our  history  to  circumnavigate 
the  earth. 

The  route  from  Europe  was  shorter  via 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  via  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  the  passage  via  the  Red 
Sea  was  preferable,  in  distance,  to  either, 
and  Lisbon  had  control  of  both.  J 

Spam  felt  this  more  than  the  other  na¬ 
tions,  as  she  wras  at  that  time  the  greatest 
Power,  and  no  sooner  did  Cortez  ||  feel  se¬ 
cure  in  Mexico  (1523)  than  he  set  sail  to 
explore  the  coasts  of  New'  Spain  and 
Darien. 

In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  Charles 
V.,  who  bade  him  search  diligently  for 
the  “Secret  of  the  Strait,”  believing  that 
this  secret  once  discovered,  he,  the  King 
of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  Germany  would 
become  “Lord  of  the  world,”  and  hold 
all  the  balms  and  spices  of  the  Indies  in 
his  hands.  From  1523  till  1537  Cortez, 
sometimes  in  person,  §  searched  on  Roth 


'  sides  of  Central  America  and  Mexic7  for 
'the  “Secret  of  the  Strait,”  during  Which 
exploration  he  visited  the  Atrato  River 
(1533),  discovered  the  Peninsula  of  Lower 
California  (1534),  and  reconnoitered  the 
Gulf  of  Cortez,  visiting  the  harbor  of  Al- 
tata,  and  passing  Topolobampo,  probably 
proceeded  as  far  as  Guaymas  (1536). 

The  same  year  (1523)  which  inaugur¬ 
ated  the  search  by  Cortez  for  the  “Secret 
of  the  Strait,”  gave  birth  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  which  was 
commanded  by  Verazzani,  a  Florentine. 
He  sailed  on  the  “West  Passage”  for  Ca¬ 
thay,  and  to  this  voyage  we  are  indebted 
for  an  examination  of  the  coast  of  the 
J  Middle  and  Eastern  Atlantic  States. 

In  1528,  De  Soto,  who  became  con-  : 
spicuous  in  Peru  in  1532,  and  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  Mississippi  River  and  vis-  I 
ited  the  Washita  and  neighboring  coun¬ 
try,  in  1539-43,  explored  the  coasts  of 
Guatemala  and  Yucatan  for  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  quest  of  the  “Strait  to  the 
South  Sea  and  Cathay.”  In  1528,  Nav- 
arez  landed  in  Florida  with  300  followers. 
This  was  most  disastrous.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  reach  the  Spanish  settle-  | 
ments,  lying  to  the  south,  by  small 
boats.  -Only  one  party  was  ever  after-  j 
wards  heard  of.  Cabaza  de  Vaca  (Bull’s 
Head),  and  his  boat’s  crew  were  wrecked  | 
on  the  island  of  Galveston,  Texas,  and 
there  captured  by  the  Indians.  Vaca, 
Dorantes,  Castillo,  Estevanico,  and  a 
blackamoor  slave  were  the  only  persons 
who  eventually  escaped.  They  managed 
to  keep  together,  and  in  1536,  after  eight ) 
years’  wanderings,  during  which  they  vis¬ 
ited  parts  of  Texas,  the  Canadian  River 
and  the  Valley  del  Norte,  they  reached 
the  Spanish  settlements  of  San  Miguel, 
now  Culiacan,  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  If  Vaea’s 
party  was  the  first  to  ever  cross  over 
from  ocean  to  ocean  in  that  zone  of  coun¬ 
try  now  included  in  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  North  States  of  Mexico,  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  yet  this  section 
of  North  America  remains  to  this  day  an 
almost  unknown  region.  Vaca’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  country  so  excited  the  Span¬ 
iards  that  an  expedition  was  immediately 
sent  out  to  the  country  of  the  cebola,  or 
buffalo.  This  fell  short  of  being  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  was  followed,  in  1539-42,  by  the 
daring  Coranedo,  who  visited  the  Zuni 
and  Moqui  villages,  and  actually  crossed, 
it  is  supposed,  the  great  American  plains 
to  the  rich  soil  and  wild  plumb  forests  of 
Kansas.  Alcon,  who  was  to  support  Cor¬ 
anedo  with  ships,  ascended  the  Gulf  of 
California,  which  then,  perhaps,  extended 
to  near  the  thirty- third  parallel,  now  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila,  and  from  there  in 
small  boats  he  ventured  up  the  Colorado 
for  some  ninety  or  more  leagues.  In 
1540-43,  Villalobos  sailed  from  Acapulco, 
Mexico,  to  the  Philippines.  This  was  a 
voyage  of  marked  importance,  only  sec¬ 
ond  in  its  value  to  that  of  Columbus — 
was,  in  fact,  the  supplement  to  the  voy¬ 
age  of  Columbus,  and  a  vindication 
of  the  great  sailor’s  frequently  expressed 

*The  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  discovered,  Oct.  8, 
1508,  by  the  Spanish  navigators,  Juan  Diaz  de 
Solis  and  Vincente  Yanes  Pincon,  while  seeking 
for  a  passage  to  China. 


fCape  Horn  was  discovered  and  named  by  the 
Dutch  navigator,  Van  Schouten,  161.6,  while 
searching  for  a  better  waterway  to  the  Far  East. 

JPalgrave  writes:  “I  was  not  at  all  sorry  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  an  island  once 
so  renowned  for  its  commerce,  and  of  which  its 
Portugese  occupants  used  to  say,  ‘that  were  the 
world  a  golden  ring,  Ormuz  would  be  the  dia¬ 
mond  signet.’  ”  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
was  the  half-way  station  between  Lisbon  and 
the  Far  East,  via  the  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  route. 
Albuquerque  took  possession  of  it  in  1607,  but 
the  Persians,  assisted  by  the  English,  expelled 
the  Portugese  in  1622.  The  Persian  monarch 
transferred  the  trade  to  Gamboon,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  coast,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  place.  It  is  now  held  by  Muscat. 

||  In  a  letter  to  Charles  V.,  directly  following 
the  conquest,  Cortez  said:  “Most  of  all  do  I  ex-  j 
ult  in  the  tidings  brought  me  (he  had  sent  an  | 
expedition  to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico)  of  the 
Great  Ocean.  For  in  it,  as  cosmographers,  and 
those  learned  men  who  know  most  about  the 
Indies  inform  us,  are  scattered  the  rich  isles 
teeming  with  gold  and  spices  and  precious 
stones.  *  *  *  Your  Majesty  may  be  assured 
that  as  I  know  how  much  you  have  at  heart  the 
discovery  of  this  great  secret  of  a  strait,  I  shall 
,  postpone  all  interests  and  projects  of  my  own, 

I  some  of  them  of  the  highest  moment,  for  the 
fuliillment  of  this  great  object.”  Humboldt 
says  that  Cortez  built  his  vessels  in  Colima  with 
which  he  made  his  explorations  on  the  Pacific. 

§  It  was  probably  in  Tehuantepec,  Acapulco 
and  Zacatula  that  Cortez  fitted  out  his  expedi¬ 
tions;  and  about  this  time  (1533 )  he  caused  to  ; 
be  constructed  a  road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te¬ 
huantepec — from  the  town  of  Tehuantepec  to  the 
1  head  of  navigation  on  the  Coatzacoalcos  River — • 
which  remained  the  main  portage  across  New 
Spain,  between  Spain  and  the  Far  East,  until 
the  great  road  was  made  between  Acapulco  and 
Vera  Cruz. 

“In  1537,”  Humboldt  says,  “Alvar  Nunez 
Cabaza  de  Vaca  appeared  with  two  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  naked  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  wounds,  on  the  coast  of  Culiacan,  op¬ 
posite  the  peninsula  of  California.  He  had 
landed  with  Panfilo  Navarez  in  Florida,  and 
after  two  years’  exclusions,  wandering  over  all 
Louisiana  and  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  he 
arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  in  So¬ 
nora.  This  space  which  Nunez  went  over  is  al¬ 
most  as  great  as  that  of  the  route  followed  by 
Captain  Lewis  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
to  Nootka  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Columbia.  , 
When  we  consider  the  bold  undertakings  of  the 
first  Spanish  conquerors  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
on  the  Amazon  River,  we  are  astonished  to  find 
that  for  two  centuries  the  same  nation  could  not 
i  find  a  road  by  land  in  New  Spain  from  Taos  to  | 
j  the  port  of  Monterey,  in  New  Granada,  from  j 
I  Santa  Fe  to  Carthagena,  or  from  Quito  to  Pan-  j 
|  ama,  and  in  Guayaquil  from  l’Esmeralda  to  St. 

1  Thomas  del  Angostura.”  .  I 

views,  that  ‘  ‘  by  sailing  west  from  Europe 
the  best  passage  to  the  Spice  Indies  could 
be  made.”  Before  Villalobos’  return, 
however,  in  1542,  Cabillo,  a  Portugese  in 
the  service  of  the  Viceroy  of  New  Biscay, 
sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  our  con¬ 
tinent  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  in  search  of  the  long-looked  and 
hoped-for  strait.  This  was  the  last  effort, 
but  one,  made  by  Spain  to  find  the  “Se¬ 
cret  Strait.” 

From  the  explorations  of  Cortez  in 
Mexico,  Balboa  in  Darien,  De  Soto  in 
Nicaraugua,  Pizarro,  Almagro  and  De 
Soto  in  Peru,  De  Soto  in  Florida  and  on. 
the  lower  and  central  Mississippi,  Vaca 
in  Texas,  on  the  Canadian  and  in  the  Del 
Norte,  Alcon  hi  the  Gulf  of  Cortez  and 
up  the  Colorado,  and  from  the  wander¬ 
ings  of  Coranedo  and  Alverado  in  Alta- 


California,"  added  to  the  coast  examina¬ 
tions  a  general  and  quite  a  satisfactory 
idea  of  the  interior  and  coastline  of  the 
American  or  mid-ocean  continents  were 
j  obtained.  Spain  was,  by  this  time,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  “Secret  Strait”  did  not 
exist,  at  least  not  between  the  equator 
and  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  north  lati¬ 
tude. 

Villalobos'  discovery  of  a  short,  sure  and 
favorable  route  from  the  west  coast  of  Mex- 
'  ico  to  the  ‘  ‘Spice  Indies”  made  Spain  exult¬ 
ant.  She  had,  via  Vera  Cruz  and  Aca¬ 
pulco,*  a  shorter  and  quicker  route  to  the 
Far  EasL  than  had  yet  been  made  known, 
and  at  least  had  found  a  route  which 
would  break  the  monopoly  of  the  Orien¬ 
tal  trade,  which  Lisbon  had  enjoyed  un¬ 
interrupted  for  forty-five  years.  And  it 
was  from  this  date  until  Spain  was  super- 
ceded  on  the  ocean  route  between  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  by  England,  that  Aca- 
pvdco,  Vallodolid,  Guadalajura,  Mexico, 
Puebla,  Orizaba,  Cordova,  Jalapa,  and 
Vera  Cruz  rose  to  magnificence  and  influ¬ 
ence.  From  this  epoch  of  commercial 
prosperity  dates  the  edifices  that  in  these 
cities  in  our  day  still  attract  and  awe  our 
attention.  To  this  same  period  belong 
the  great  stone-ways  and  arched  bridges, 
which  in  their  day  were  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  of  their  class  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
In  this  interval  were  built  the  great  tun¬ 
nel  of  Nochistongo,  the  grand  cut  of 
Hueliuetoca,  the  immense  dikes  of  San 
Cristobal  and  Zumpango,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  cathedrals  which  to-day  rivet  our 
admiration,  even  in  many  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  towns,  and  those  giant  aqueducts  of 
Mexico  City,  Queretaro,  Morelia  (Valla¬ 
dolid),  Chihuahua,  Zempoalo,  and  that 
of  the  hacienda  de  Matlala,  in  the  valley 
of  Azucar  in  the  State  of  Puebla. 

It  had  been  the  trade  of  the  Far  East 
which  percolated  through  Mexico  and 
across  the  Isthmian  routes,  which  had 
given  riches  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  of 
Spain,  that  had  built  the  Escurial,  and 
which  gave  to  Philip  II.  the  power 
to  interfere  with  the  Portugese  on 
the  sea  routes,  and  to  finally  an¬ 
nex  Portugal ;  and  greater  than 
ever  would  Spain  have  then  become  had 
not  England  gotten  the  inside  track  to 
the  Far  East,  have  defeated  the  “invinci¬ 
ble  armada”  and  captured  Cadiz,  and 
advanced  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  routes 
to  the  Far  East  which  Spain  had  lost  by 
becoming  crazed  for  the  possession  of 
gold  and  silver — the  most  worthless  of  met¬ 
als — in  South,  Central  and  North  America. 
After  the  voyage  of  Villalobos  Spainbecame 
jealous  and  avaricious  in  her  monopoly, 
tried  to  crowd  out  all  other  navigators, 
and  discouraged  further  explora- 1 
l  tions.  t 

In  1551,  Gomara,  the  historian,  was  so 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  ship  « 
channel  across  the  Isthmus  of  Central 
America  that  he  gave  the  profiles  of  the 
four  principal  routes,  viz. :  Darien,  Pan¬ 
ama,  Nicaraugua  and  Tehuantepec. 
“There  were  difficulties,”  he  said,  “and 
even  mountains  in  the  way,  but  there 
were  likewise  hands;  let  only  the  resolu¬ 
tion  be  formed  to  make  the  passage,  and 
it  can  he  made.  If  inclination  be  not 
I  wanting  there  will  be  no  want  of  means; 


the  Indies  to  winch  the  passage  is  to  Y>o 
made  will  supply  them.  To  the  King  of 
Spain,  with  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  at  his 
command,  when  the  object  is  the  spice 
trade,  that  which  is  possible  is  also 
easy.  ” 

A  period  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  years  has  had  its  revolutions,  evolu¬ 
tions  and  changes  since  Gomara  so  enthu¬ 
siastically  and  comprehensively  called 
attention  to  the  Istlimian  routes.  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Napoleon  III.,  Gorham  D.  Abbott 
and  other  prominent  men  have  added  to 
the  literature  and  to  the  figures  wliich 
show  their  advantages  to  commerce  ;  but 
the  mercantile  and  political  powers  have 
been  lethargic  to  their  importance ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  surveying  some  i 
nineteen  and  more  routes,  and  organiz¬ 
ing  companies  sufficiently  influential  to 
obtain  charters  and  privileges,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  ship  channel  has  been 
accomplished.  | 

It  should  here  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  after  the  report  of  Gomara  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  Spain,  the  subject  of  a  ship 
channel  across  Daxian  occupied  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  court  and  business 
circles,  and  was  incessantly  agitated  until 
1564-65,  during  which  years  Lagaspi 
I  sailed  from  Navidad,  Mexico,  via  Cape 
!  San  Lucas,  Lower  California,  across  the 
Pacific  on  or  near  the  twenty-fifth  par¬ 
allel  to  the  Phillipines,  conquered  and  i 
named  them,  and,  on  his  return,  reported 
so  easy  a  passage  to  and  from  the  Spice 
Indies,  via  Mexico,  that  Philip  II.  saw 
that  the  dream  of  his  father,  Charles  Y. , 
was  to  all  purposes  realized,  and  that  he 
could  control  the  trade  of  the  Far  East, 
and  thereby  the  world ;  and  he  at  once 
forbade  the  question  of  a  ship  channel 


*  “In  1581  Philip  II.  established  in  Mexico  the 
Tribunal  de  Consulado,  or  the  Mercantile  Tri¬ 
bunal,  to  aid  the  commerce  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  passing  through  Yera  Cruz  and  Aca¬ 
pulco.”—  Brantz  Mayer. 

f  “Spain  the  richest  country  in  Europe  !  we 
smile  incredulous;  but  why  does  Spain  now  lag 
behind  in  her  civilization  ?  She  was  great  when 
her  ships  traded  in  all  seas ;  great  because  she 
was  commercial,  not  commercial  because  she  was 
groat;  and  she  was  great  in  spite  of  superstition, 
only  at  a  time  when  few  minds  were  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  thrall  of  priestcraft.  Free  to 
think  and  free  to  trade,  Spain  may  become  some 
of  these  days;  .she  may  have  railways  in  abun- 
'  dance,  then,  and  circulate  rich  blood  in  all  her 
arteries.” — Charles  Dickens’  “Household  Words.” 

t  Since  the  sixteenth  century,  this  American 
Isthmus  section  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The  most  eminent 
statesmen  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Jefferson  and  Pitt  in  the  last  century,  the 
i  successive  ministers  of  the  British  government, 
Louis  Phillipe,  Louis  Napoleon  and  their  unri¬ 
valled  corps  of  engineers,  Pope  Pio  Nono,  the 
|  savans  of  Europe,  and  Everett,  Marcey,  Web- 

I  ster  and  Clay  have  directed  to  it  the  most 
!  marked  attention,  public  and  official. 


across  the  Isthmus  to  be  mentioned  unc 
the  penalty  of  death.* 

Spain’s  monopoly  of  the  Oriental  tra< 
by  her  possession  of  Mexico  and  t 
routes  in  portage  overland,  excited  t 
English,  under  Queen  Anne,  to  new  vt 
tures— to  new  voyages  of  piracy  and  d 
covery;  and  in  1577-80,  Sir  Francis  Dra 
appeared  along  the  west  coast  of  Nor 
America  in  search  of  plunder  and  t 


‘  ‘SeC?e$15trait.  ”  In  1593,  Juan  de  Fuca, 
a  Greek,  sailing  in  the  employ  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico,  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  now  British  America,  and  after 
following  several  of  its  arms,  hastened 
home  to  report  the  discovery  of  the 
“Northwest  Passage.”  In  1616,  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  Far  East  via  Cape  Horn,  was 
accomplished  by  Dutch  navigators,  but  it 
was  a  longer  and  quite  as  rough  a  route  ; 
as  that  via  the  “Stormy  Cape  of  Africa,  ' 
announced  by  Gama  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  years  before.  In  1670,  Charles 
II.  of  England  granted  a  charter  of  the 
whole  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  capitalists  and  titled  personages, 
for  the  main  purpose  of  encouraging  a 
search  for  a  new  passage  to  the  Far  East 
— one  which  might  possibly  divide  the 
spoil  of  the  East  Indian  trade.  In  this 
same  year  (1670)  La  Salle,  the  famous 
French  adventurer,  thought  to  discover  a 
passage  via  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake 
Ontario ;  and  La  Chine  (China)  in  the 
county  of  Montreal,  Canada  East,  was 
named  by  him  from  his  cherished  pro¬ 
ject  of  seeking  via  Canada  a  passage  to 
China.  In  1673,  Marquette,  the  Jesuit, 
canoed  from  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  to 
Green  Bay,  and  thence,  via  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  Rivers,  reached  the  Mississippi 
and  floated  down,  it  is  supposed,  as  far  as 
the  Arkansas.  It  was  reserved,  however, 
to  La  Salle,  in  1682,  to  trace  the  “Great 
River”  from  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  afterwards  to 
follow  the  Colorado  of  Texas  to  its  source, 
where  he  was  cruelly  killed  (1687)  while 
still  advancing  into  the  interior  and  in 
search  for  an  outlet  to  the  Western  ocean,  f 


“  The  discovery  of  Magellan  fixed  the  com¬ 
mercial  importance  of  Acapulco — from  there  he 
caught  the  trades  and  stretched  across  the  Pa¬ 
cific  to  the  Spice  Islands.  By  this  voyage  he 
demonstrated  that  the  advantages  of  a  route 
across  the  Pacific  were  so  superior  to  a  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn  as  to  justify  the  expense  of 
*  J  °ama8e  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco. 

*  The  practical  advantage  of  this  dis- 
coverywas  the  establishment  of  the  annual 
Manilla  galleon,  in  which  was  sent  out  one  mil- 
lion  silver  dollars  to  purchase  Oriental  products 
tor  the  consumption  of  Spain  and  all  her  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies.  In  this  galloon  sailed  the  friars 
that  went  forth  to  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
India.  In  it  sailed  Spanish  soldiers,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  hard  after  the  priests,  to  add  the  tempo¬ 
ral  to  the  spiritual  subjugation  of  Oriental 
empires.  To  this  harbor  the  galleon  returned, 
fi  eighted  with  the  rich  merchandise  of  China 
Japan  and  the  Spice  Islands.  When  the  arrival 
was  announced  traders  hastened  from  everv 
quarter  of  New  Spain  to  attend  the  annual  fair. 
Little  vessels  from  down  the  coast  came  to  get 
then-  share  of  the  mammoth  cargo.  The  Rinsr’s 
officers  came  to  look  after  the  royal  revenue  ;  and 
caravans  of  mules  were  summoned  to  transport 
the  Spanish  portion  of  the  freight  to  Yera  Cruz. 

nus  tor  a  short  time  the  population  of  this 
village  was  swollen  from  4,000  to  9,000,  which 
:  h  ^  wheu  the  galleon  took  its  depar 

,?:  Mexico  and  its  Religions,”  by  Wilson 

Among  the  colonies  subject  to  the  King  o. 
Spain,  Mexico  occupies  at  present  the  first  rank, 
both  on  account  of  its  territorial  wealth  and  on 
account  of  its  favorable  position  for  commerce 

with  Europe  and  Asia. ’’—“Political  Essay  on  the 

rrf  doin  °t  New  Spain,”  by  Humboldt. 

J,  traveler*  and  philosopher  always 

lEwi  °f  u  w”* 1®)  to  Acapulco  or  the  Asiatic 
Mexico  to  Yera  Cruz  or  the  European 
I  voyage  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla 

ZiSi,  //  t0  B1?,ty  days-  The  galleon  went 
of  lhe  northeast  trades  to  the  parallel 

of  Manilla,  thence  direct  under  full  sail 


f  At  this  time  there  existed  a  road  from  New 
Orleans  to  Mexico,  via  San  Antonio;  Texas.  It 
was  540  leagues  in  length,  and  was  used  by  the 
Louisiana  people  for  the  purchase  of  horses. 

M.  Pages,  a  captain  in  the  French  navy,  went, 
in  1767,  via  this  route,  from  Louisiana  to  Mexico  • 
City,  and  thence  to  Acapulco.  “The  road  from  ’ 
Louisiana  to  Mexico  presents  few  obstacles  until 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  we  only  begin  from  the  . 
Saltillo  to  ascend  towards  the  table  land  of 
Anahuac.  The  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras  is  by 
no  means  rapid  there,  and  we  can  have  no  doubt, 
considering  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the 
new  continent,  that  land  communication  will 
i  become  gradually  very  frequent  between 
the  United  States  and  New  Spain.  Public 
coaches  will  one  day  roll  on  from  Philadelphia 
and  Washington  to  Mexico  and  Acapulco.” 
Humboldt  also  writes  : 

“From  the  port  of  Quitivis,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Mayo,  the  courier  embarks  for  Califor-  • 
nia,  charged  with  the  dispatches  of  the  govern-  3 
ment  and  the  public  correspondence.  The  ] 
courier  goes  on  horseback  from  Guatimala  to  j 
the  City  of  Mexico,  and  from  thence  to  Guada- 
laxara  and  the  Rossario  to  Guitivis.  After 
crossing  in  a  lancha  the  sea  of  Cortez,  he  disem¬ 
barks  at  the  village  of  Loreto,  in  old  Califor¬ 
nia.  From  this  village  letters  are  sent  from 
mission  to  mission  to  Monterey  and  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  situated  in  New  California,  under 
|  37  deg.  48  min.  of  north  latitude.  They  thus 
J  traverse  a  route  of  posts  of  more  than  290 
leagues,  that  is  to  say,  a  distance  equal  to  that 
from  Lisbon  to  Cherson.” 

(To  be  Continued.') 


Under  the  head  “  Heat  in  Arizona,” 
the  San  Bernardino  Guardian  of  Octo- 
her  4,  publishes  the  following: 

■An  Eastern  genlleman  engaged  in 
mining  in  Arizona,  writes  as  follows : 
“The  weather  is  hot  beyond  Relief. 
Never,  I  think,  less  than  ninety  de- 

I  ?L!e'Vn  tIie  shafle>  anfl  from  that  up  to 
120  degrees.  There  is  no  lumber  in 
-  the  country,  and  all  the  building  has 
!  to  be  done  with  cottonwood  poles,  and 
ha,uled  five  miles  on  jackasses  to  the 
mine.  In  addition  I  have  had  to 
pack  water  five  miles,  as  we  have  had 
uo  rain,  and  the  tanks  at  the  mine  are 
exhausted.  We  have  now  killed  three 
rattlesnakes  in  the  house,  besides  any 
I  quantity  of  scorpions,  etc.  In  opeu- 
mg  my  trunk  I  was  stung  on  the  finger 
by  a  seorpion.  I  bound  a  poultice'  of 
onions  and  tobacco  on  the  wound  and 
drank  three  full  pints  of  whiskey.  It 
made  me  very  drunk,  and  I  think  kill¬ 
ed  the  other  poison,  although  my 
whole  hand  and  arm  was  numb  for  a 
day  or  two.  It  is  a  preity  hard  coun- 
I  try,  three  men  have  already  died  of 
j  thirst  near  here.  My  last  letters  were 

!j  sent  here  from  the  -  Mine  (only 

fourteen  miles  distant)  by  an  old 
Scotchman.  The  letters  did  not  arrive,! 
and  we  searched  for  him  and  found  him  j 
dead,  only  four  miles  from  camp.  He  I 
was  stripped  and  his  nails  were  worn 
from  his  hands  by  scratching  in  the 
sand  for  water.  We  have  sent  out 
twice  and  brought  in  men  who  were, 
crazy  and  blind  and  speechless  from 
thirst.  The  sun  is  terribly  hot,  and 
the  rocks  so  hot  that  they  blister  the 
flesh  if  touched.” 

A  friend  found  the  above  in  the 
Guardian  and  sent  it  to  us  asking  what 
we  thought  of  the  writer  thereof.  We 
don’t  know  what  to  think.  It  is  a 
■stand  off  in  our  mind  whether  the  man 


is  lying  to  make  hie  correspondence 
'lively  or  telling  the  truth.  The  whole 
■  statement  has  a  suspicious  flavor  of  a 
i  vision  resulting  from  the  “  poultice  of 
onions  and  tobacco”  and  the  “three 
full  pints  of  whisky.”  His  statement 
is  carelessly  drawn  up.  He  should 
have  mentioned  the  kind  of  whisky. 
Now  there  is  a  class  of  whisky  along 
the  stage  routes  in  California  that 
would  not  only  make  Arizona  appear 
hot  to  the  drinker  and  make  him  see 
bugs  and  things  but  which  would  send 
a  glow  of  summer  heat  to  the  heart  of 
Greenland’s  icy  mountains.  Never¬ 
theless  the  writer  may  be  telling  the 
truth.  He  should  have  stated  what 
part  of  Arizona  he  wrote  from.  There 
is  a  strip  of  this  Territory  in  places 
along  the  Colorado,  within  reach  of 
the  terrible  California  deserts  on  th i 
other  side  of  the  river,  that  is  more 
or  less  affected  by  the  heat  and  burn¬ 
ing  blasts  therefrom.  California  pa¬ 
pers  are  very  fond  of  telling  of  heat 
and  sterility  in  Arizona.  Our  worst 
parts  are  those  affected  by  California 
puuo  p.iuzt[  v  uoao  qoupu.  uo  ‘epiosop 
live,  whereas  there  is  no  spot  in  Arizo¬ 
na  where  ji  lizard  cannot  do  well 
enough  if  he  takes  proper  care  of  his 
person  and  attends  carefully  to  his  diet. 

THE  MINING  INDUSTRY! 
During  the  past  nine  months  the  min- 
eia!  wealth  of  southern  Arizona  has 
attracted  to  it  much  Eastern  capital. 
Since  its  acqusition  from  Mexico  in  1854, 
this  wonderful  region  has  lain  undevelop, 
ed  and  isolated,  by  reason  of  Indian 
troubles  and  inaccessibility,  until  last 
spring,  when  the  tide  of  population  and 
capita]  began  to  pour  into  the  territory 
over  the  then  recently  completed  Southern 
Pacific  railroad,  from  San  Francisco  720 
miles  south  to  Fort  Yuma.  The  Indians 
were  nearly  all  exterminated,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  moved  to  distant  reservations, 
ttnd  not  only  are  life  and  property  as  safe 
in  Arizona  as  in  California,  but  the  rail¬ 
road  is  being  rapidly  constructed  into  the 
heart  of  the  mining  regions  of  this  territo¬ 
ry,  ari‘k  2,000  men  are  at  work  upon  it. 
By  May  1st  it  will  be  within  75  miles  of 
the  mines  negr  Tucson.  Capitalists  and 
far-seeing  men  in  Boston,  New  York, 

I  lnladelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Indian- 
apolis,  and  many  smaller  cities,  including 
Water  bury  and  Hartford,  in  our  own 
state,  have  recognized  the  advantages  of 
procuring  the  richest  mines  near  Tu:son, 
at  the  low  figures  now  abtainable  from 
first  hands  in  Arizona.  The  pioneers  are 
generally  impecunious,  or  lacking  in 
funds  necessary  to  develop  their  proper¬ 
ties,  and  consequently  will  part  with 
mines  at  prices  insignificant  compared 
with  the  cost  of  apparently  less  valuable 
property  in  Nevada  aud  California. 
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As  we  review  the  prosperity  of  various 
industries — farming,  manufacturing  and 
mining— during  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  observe  the.  relative  condition  of  sec¬ 
tions  devoted  to  these  several  lines  of 
business,  we  must  confess  that  the  mining 
regions  of  the  West  have  made  greater 
strides  in  wealth  than  any  other.  Califor¬ 
nia  shows  a  larger  per  capita  savings 
bank  deposits  than  any  state  in  the  Union, 
which  is  indicative  of  the  condition  of  the 
middle  and  laboring  classes,;  and  the 
great  wealth  and  luxury  ot  its  higher 
classes  is  a  matter  ot  common  notoriety. 

The  only  thing  that  has  served  to  dis-  I 
credit  mining  is  the  gambling  in  stocks 
on  the  San  Francisco  stock  boards;  but 
this  ought  not  to  reflect  any  more  upon 
legitimate  mining  than  gambling  in 
wheat  in  Chicago  upon  farming. 

Considerable  capital  in  this  and  sur-  I 
rounding  states  has  lately  beeu  invested 
in  Ariozna  mines  by  sagacious  and  care¬ 
ful  men,  who  propose  to  develop  for  divi¬ 
dends  and  not  for  speculation,  and  who 
control  the  property  as  they  would  thei  r 
private  business 

Arizona  lias  been  found  so  rich  in  miner¬ 
als  that  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  35th 
parallel  road  will  succeed  in  getting  itself 
built.  The  declared  inteution  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  managers  to  build  a  branch  of 
their  road  from  Mojave  to  the  Needles,  the 
point  at  which  the  35th  parallel  road 
crosses  the  Colorado  river,  would  seem  to 
indicate  their  belief  that  the  35th  parallel 
road  will  also  be  built,  in  time.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  they  will  build  it  themselves 
if  the  present  owners  of  the  franchise  do 
not.  They  have  evidently  an  entire  belief 
m  the  resources  of  the  country  to  be  trav¬ 
ersed  by  this  road,  and  they  comtntiEd  very 
large  meaas.— [L.  A.  Herald,  '  1 

'•Mite  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  with  Mexicans,  who  do  a 
great  deal  of  smuggling,  which  can 
hardly  be  condemned,  under  the  enor¬ 
mous  duties  imposed  by  the  Mexican 
government.  Tucson  has  many  features 
of  interest  to  the  stranger.  It  has  been 
a  diS. motive  Mexican  town  for  very  ! 
many  years,  and  only  lately  seems  be¬ 
ginning  to  shake  off  the  lethargy  ofeen- 
tuiks.  Its  situation  is  well  chosen,  and 
is  upon  rising  ground,  in  an  immense 
plain,  where  irrigation  has,  for  200  years 
nought  two  good  crops  a  year.  The' 
atmosphere  here  is^  very  clear,  and 
through  it  the  towering  peaks  of  the 
Santa  Ritas,  forty  miles  away,  appear 
to  bo  but  fifteen^  At  a  distance  Tucson 
would  seem  to  be  a  pleasant  place  in 
!  which  to  live,  but  closer  inspection  shows 


dusty  and  dirty  street-',  the  absence  of 
any  drainage,  but  little  regard  to  san¬ 
itary  regulations,  and  a  general  shift¬ 
lessness,  quite  characteristic  of  Mexi¬ 
can  towns.  Tucson  is  very  hot  in  the 
summer,  and  I  am  told  fever  and  ague 
is  prevalent.  High  winds  prevail,  so 
tilling  the  streets  with  dust  that  doors 
and  windows  have  to  be  closed,  and 
sometimes  business  must  be  suspended. 

From  what  I  can  learn,  Tucson  is 
about  the  same,  morally,  as  all  frontier 
towns — no  better  and  no  worse  than 
the  average.  I  have  heard  lit  tle  or  no 
complaint  of  robberies,  stealing,  or  bar¬ 
room  broils  in  any  part  of  Southern 
Arizona  ;  and  I  consider  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  a  better  class  than  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  from  the  stories  current  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Eastern  States  about  th-e 
ruffians  of  this  Territory.  There  are  no 
fears  of  Indians,  or  of  robbers  ;  and  I 
would  not  be  afraid  to  go  anysvhere  in 
this  part  of  the  Territory,  with  ordinary 
precaution?.  I  have  found  some  very 
intelligent  families  settled  in  these  wilds. 
Some  are  from  California,  others  from 
the  East.  Among  prospectors,  who  are 
mainly  living  on  “hopes,”  I  have  found , 
college  graduates,  and  men  who  would 
shine  in  any  society,  and  who  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  posted  in  current  event-,  and 
are  keenly  alive  to  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  great  outside  world. 

Going  south  from  Tucson,  the  country 
improves  every  mile.  Large  and  nour¬ 
ishing  ranchos  are  passed.  One  in  Ari- 
vaca  Di-trict,  about  six  miles  from  here, 
has  10,000  sheep  upon  it.  Tubac,  about 
45  miles  south  of  Tucson,  is  a  heap  of  I 
ruins.  It  has  been  destroyed  again  ! 
and  again,  by  the  Indians.  A  few  ruin¬ 
ed  adobes,  two  or  three,  a  little  better, 
occupied  as  stores  and  dwellings,  form 
all  that  is  left  of  Tubac,  settled,  I  think, 
befor ;  or  about  the  same  time  as  the 
city  ci  Boston.  Tubac  puts  me  in  mind 
ot  pictures  I  have  seen  of  ancient  ruin¬ 
ed  cities  of  the  East.  Those  were  of 
stone  buildings,  these  of  adobe,  but  in 
the  distance  these  looked  the  same. 


.  t  A  school  house  has  been  erected  in 
1  Tucson  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of 
1  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
ty  one  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents,  and 
paid  by  donations  from  the  people.  In 
this  school  three  teachers  are  employed. 
There  are  three  rooms  in  the  building, 
one  occupied  by  girls,  one  by  boys  of 
higher  grade  in  studies,  and  the  third 
b}r  boys  in  primary  studies.  The  boys 
in  the  primary  room  are  taught  Spanish 
and  English.  In  the  other  rooms  En¬ 
glish  only  is  taught.  From  the  rapid 
increase  it  is  apparent  that  by  next 
term  an  addition  will  have  to  be  made 
to  the  present  school  house,  and  two 
more  teachers  will  be  required. 

The  county  superintendent,  Hon.  W. 

J.  Osborn,  reports  the  progress  of  the  j 
children  as  remarkably  good. 

.Letter  from  Arizona. 

[Correspondence  of  The  Lyons  Republican.] 

Prescott,  A.  T.,  Jan.  21,  1876. 
One  pleasant  Sunday  morning,  in  compa¬ 
ny  with  a  friend,  I  started  out  for  a  walk  to 
visit  some  of  the  old  ruins  of  the  famous 
Aztec  race — a  name  so  rythmical  in  legend 
— which  are  found  scattered  throughout  this 
Territoty.  As  we  strolled  along  over  a 
rough,  hilly  country,  in  which  scattered  pine 
trees  and  an  occasional  oak  were  struggling 
among  the  rocks  for  existence,  enjoying  our 
cigars,  I  wondered  as  we  neared  the  ruins  if  I 
should  experience  similar  emotions  to  those 
which  inspired  Edgar  A.  Poe  to  write  of  the 
coliseum, 

“Type  of  the  antique  Rome,'  rich  reliquary  of  the 
mighty  past  ” — 

But  my  enthusiasm  descended  suddenly  to 
the  vicinity  of  zero  upon  arrival  at  the  place 
where  the  ruins  were  located.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  worth  the  trouble  we  had 
taken  in  making  the  ascent.  They  were  sit¬ 
uated  upon  the  summit  of  a  conical  hill,  and 
consisted  of  a  wall  of  common  volcanic  stone 
about  two  feet  high,  laid  up  loose  without 
cement,  enclosing  an  area  of  fifty  feet 
square.  They  had  evidently  been  originally 
of  considerable  height,  as  the  stone  had 
crumbled  and  rolled  down  the  hill,  covering 
the  surface  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  feet 
in  every  direction  for  a  distance  of  about 
forty  feet  from  the  main  wall.  There  had 
been  two  partitions,  one  dividing  the  space 
in  the  centre  and  the  other  dividing  the 
south  part  into  halves.  One  can  form  some 
idea  of  their  antiquity  from  the  trunk  of  a 
juniper-tree  which  in  all  probability  sprang 
up  after  the  place  had  been  deserted,  for  it 
bad  grown  up  through  the  wall,  crowding 
the  stones  out  of  place  as  it  increased  in 
size.  The  juniper  is  of  slow  growth  and 
does  not  attain  very  large  proportions,  and 
is  of  such  fine  grain  that  it  is  difficult  to 
count  the  circles  to  ascertain  its  age.  Judg 


ing  from  its  comparison  with  the  size  of  logs  I 
have  seen,  it  must  have  been  several  centu¬ 
ries  old;  and  as  it  is  slow  to  decay,  from  its 
present  decayed  state  if  must  have  been 
dead  a  great  many  years.  The  only  speci¬ 
men  of  animated  nature  visible  was  an  occa¬ 
sional  lizard,  which  glided  out  from  its  hid- 
j  ing-place,  looked  at  us  a  minute,  and  then 
quietly  disappeared  within  the  crevices  of 
its  abode — which  seemed  so  in  keeping  with 
the  surroundings.  The  day  was  bright,  and 
an  unusually  quiet  one,  and  an  air  of  peace- 
:  ful  solitude  hovered  around  this  desolate  old 
ruir. — upon  the  wall  of  which  we  sat  down 
and  indulged  in  speculations  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  w'ho  built  and  occupied 
it,  and  for  what  purpose. 

The  chief  recompense  for  the  fatigue  of 
our  journey  was  the  beautiful  view  obtained 
from  the  summit.  All  around  were  liills  and 
valleys  covered  with  rocks  of  the  most  fan¬ 
tastic  shapes,  huge  boulders  and  tall  pines; 
about  two  miles  distant  was  the  village  of 
Prescott,  the  suburban  houses  nestling  cosi¬ 
ly  among  the  trees;  still  beyond,  the  milita¬ 
ry  post,  Fort  Whipple,  the  buildings  and 
surrounding  hills  apparently  sleeping  quiet¬ 
ly  in  the  sunlight,  the  flag  hanging  listlessly 
from  the  staff;  and  still  further,  Bill  Wil¬ 
liams  and  San  Francisco  mountains  (the  lat¬ 
ter  rising  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  visible  within  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  one  hundred  miles)  over  seventy 
miles  away,  their  snow-covered  peaks  rising 
abruptly  from  the  plain  and  resembling  pyr¬ 
amidal  monuments  carved  out  against  tli£ 
clear  blue  sk3r.  On  another  hill  a  mile  or 
two  from  this  we  found  a  similar  ruin,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  it  occupied  a  much  larger  space. 
The  wall  was  still  standing  about  five  feet 
high,  surrounded  by  broken  and  crumbling 
stones  which  had  fallen  from  the  maiD  build¬ 
ing,  Like  the  ether  it  faced  the  cast,  but 
the  entrance  was  at  the  left  and  through  a 
passage-way  extending  diagonally  with  the 
front  wall.  At  the  wrest  end  was  an  oblong 
pile  of  rock,  probably  an  altar  where  the  an¬ 
cients  performed  their  ceremonies  of  wor¬ 
ship — what  they  consisted  of  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  conjecture.  If  there  was  any  timber 
used  in  the  construction  of  these  ruins  it  has 
long  since  returned  to  the  earth  from  whence 
it  sprang. 

On  many  hilltops  throughout  the  Territo¬ 
ry  are  similar  ruins,  differing  only  in  their 
size.  In  the  Agua  Fria  valle}7,  sixteen  miles 
northeast  of  Prescott  and  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  country,  is  a 
stone  house  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Nathan  Bowers.  This  house  was  built  some 
twelve  years  ago.  It  is  a  double  house,  and 
,  on  the  site  of  what  was  in  prehistoric  times 
a  very  large  edifice,  b}'  actual  measurement 
160  feet  square.  It  is  built  entirely  of  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  old  ruins  of  fiat  blocks  of 
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slate,  gneiss  and  granite.  A  wall  enclosing 
a  large  back-yard  and  several  out-buildings 
has  been  erected  of  the  same  materia),  hun¬ 
dreds  of  loads  have  been  drawn  away  for 
stoning  up  wells,  &c.,  and  there  is  a  large 
amount  still  left  on  the  ground.  In  some 
places  the  debris  are  over  five  feet  high,  so 
that  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  vast 
amount  of  material  in  the  old  ruin.  On  the 
hill  west  of  the  house  and  in  many  other 
places  in  the  valley  are  old  stone  ruins.  The 
most  interesting  one  is  two  miles  south  of 
here,  on  the  top  of  a  sugar-loaf-like  moun¬ 
tain  which  rises  up  abruptly  from  the  creek 
about  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  the  old  ruin  ninety  feet  in  diameter. 
Like  others  the  walls  have  fallen  down  and 
strewn  the  ground  for  a  distance  of  about 
ifty  feet  down  the  hill  in  every  direction. 
Whether  this  was  used  as  a  place  of  defence 
r  for  worship,  none  can  tell.  Its  size  and 
xtent  certainly  denote  a  numerous  and  ill¬ 
ustrious  people.  Mr.  Bowers  showed  us 
everal  human  bones  which  had  been  exca- 
ated  from  the  ruins,  also  specimens  of  pot- 
;ry  and  many  stone  implements. 

During  a  visit  there  just  before  the  holi- 
ays,  while  out  quail-shooting,  we  came  up- 
n  an  old  Indian  burying-ground.  These 
eople  cannot  be  classed  among  the  “  mound- 
•uilders,”  as  their  places  of  burial  were  indi- 
ated  by  piles  of  volcanic  stoues  which  were 
cattered  about  promiscuously,  covering  an 
rea  of  several  acres.  The  graves  are  mostly 
ast  and  west,  as  they  are  in  a  burying- 
rouud  at  Caux  Verde  (26  miles  from  this 
lace,)  covering  an  area  of  ten  acres  of 
•ound,  with  cobble-stones  heaped  up  over 
tcli  grave.  Some  of  these  latter  graves 
ive  been  opened,  but  nothing  found  except 
few  ashes  and  charred  bones,  from  which 
is  inferred  that  these  ancients  were  crema- 
mists. 

About  two  miles  from  the  Bowers  house, 
on  the  mesa ,  is  a  sort  of  ridge  of  granite 
;k,  or  what  had  the  appearance  of  a  ru- 
;d  wall,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
rving  gradually  to  the  east,  which  was 
-med  by  volcanic  action  at  some  remote 
□logical  period.  On  the  smooth  surface 
these  rocks  are  engraved  many  hierogly- 
ics,  which  are  said  to  be  unintelligible  to 
Indians  of  to-day.  I  noticed  among 
m  a  small  rude  representation  of  a  human 
ileton,  the  only  object  that  looked  like 
filling  I  had  ever  seen;  the  other  figures 
probably  character-writing.  They  cer- 
nly  have  the  appearance  of  wonderful 
;iquity.  Nearly  two  hundred  miles  from 
•e,  near  the  Little  Colorado  river,  we 
md  some  other  hieroglyphics  and  charac- 
s,  one  of  which  wa9  probably  intended  to 
resent  a  cow  and  another  a  goat,  which 
re  about  as  near  a  representation  of  those 
mals  as  a  child  would  make  in  its  first  at 


The  five  volumes 
embrace  4000  pages  of  matter  printed 
with  plain  type  on  excellent  paper. 
The  last  volume  is  devoted  to  the) 
“primitive  history’-  of  the  people  who 
first  settled  the  Pacific  coast  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  to  Alaska — the 
preceding  volumes  treating  of  the 
“wild  tribos,-’  “civilized  nations,”1 
“myths  and  languages,”  and  “anti-; 
quities”  of  them.  Tho  author  does; 
not  pretend  to  be  absolutely  correct  iti 
every  particular,  but  be  does  claim1 
and  rightfully,  too,  to  have  a3  nearly 
approached  correctness  as  can  be  at¬ 
tained  by  a  strict  examination  and1 
critical  '  coin  parisou  of  ail  the  books, 
manuscripts,  traditions,  &o.,  bearingi 
upou  the  subjects.  Referring  to  the; 
“primitive  history”  in  volume  5,  he; 
(says: 

Closely  connected  with  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  tradition  and  hieroglyphic  rec- 
oi  ds  as  authorities  for  my  present  sub¬ 
ject,  is  that  of  the  Spanish  and  native 
writers  through  whom  for  the  most 
part  American  traditions,  both  hiero- 
glyphically  recorded  and  orally  trans¬ 
mitted — in  fact,  what  was  known  to 
tho  natives  at  tho  Conquest  of  (heir 
own  past  history — are  made  known  to 
the  modern  student.  These  were 
Catholic  missionaries  and  their  con¬ 
verts,  numerous,  zealous,  and  as  a  class 
honest  writers.  Through  an  excess  of 
fanatic  zeal  they  had  caused  at  the 
first  irreparable  harm  by  destroying 
the  native  records,  but  later  they  seem 
to  have  realized  to  a  certain  extent  their 
error,  and  to  have  d®ne  all  in  then- 
power  to  repair  its  consequences  by1 
zealously  collecting  such  fragments  of) 
historical  knowledge  as  had  been  pre-i 
eervod  among  the  people.  Their' 
works  have  passed  the  test  of  severe 
criticism,  aud  the  defects  of  each  have 
been  fairly  pointed  out,  exaggerated,! 
or  defended,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  critic;  but  the  agreement  of  the1 
different  works  in  general  outline,  ar. ' 
even  their  differences  in  detail  md 
their  petty  blunders,  show  that  in 
their  efforts  to  record  all  that  could  be 
ascertained  .  of  the  history  of  the  New! 
i  World  and  the  institutions  of  its  peo¬ 
ple,  their  leading  motive  was  tho  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  truth,  although  they 
were  swayed  like  other  writers  of  their 
time,  aud  all  other  times,  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  by  various  religious, 
political,  and  personal  prejudices. 

No  Pacific  coast  Library  is  complete 
without  these  volumes,  and  for  further 
particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
advertisement  on  our  fourth  page. 
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ST.  MATTHEW,  VI  9-13. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer. 

9  Ah-chim ’t  Aw-ock  tahm-kahtch-im  chirt ’t 
ta,  Se-atch-has-oe-lit  moe  choe-oe-kick. 

10  Va  to  chih-wia  hoerk  nir-neu-tam.  Vat 
ha-po-chu  eht  chir-wurt  ap  hoem  ta-cho,  ha-po- 
mas-e-ma  tahm-kahtch-im  chirt  ha-po-wa. 

11  Eh-te  tars  ap  hei-ae-chu-huck  t  mahk. 

12  Wa  to  stoi-kal  paht ’t  chu-ae-chick,  ha- 
po-mas-e-ma  ’n  ah-chim  stoi-kal  vvu-es  ah-chim 
pe-ahp  hap-pi-chu. 

13  Wu-es  sah-po  et  wuae,  wu-es  hei-ae-chu 
pe-ah-po-kum  wo  e-wuh-sit:  Wuh-e-he-chit  ah- 
pe  map  o-ot  te-nah-to-kam,  koe-we-ki-tuck  oer- 
ni-ka,  choerp  hoe-kick-ka-lick  wuh-e-he-chit 
ssoell.  Amen. 
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EXODUS,  XX. 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 

1  Ciieh-os  hap  kei-itch  wu-es  eht  hei-ae- 
chu  ah-a-ka,  " 

3  Ah-pe  pe  wa  oer-ni-ka  hei-ae-chu  cheh-chos 
pei-itch  ahn-je. 

4  Ah-pe  pe  wa  hap-pi-chu  ah-pe  wuh-e-he- 
chit  sa-szan-to,  o  hei-ae  ot  woe-po-chu-ick  hei- 
ae-chu  tahm-kahtch  oert,  o  eht  chir-wurt  ap, 
eht  schoh-o-teck  chirt: 

5  Ah-pe  pe  wo  tahnj  hoerk  ae-weh  choerp  pe- 
has-oeh-lit  hoer-kam,  wuh-e-he-chit  Ahnj  inoe 
Ko-ver-na-lick  vuttmoe  Cheh-os-ka  sah-pam 
lioem  chirk-to,  aw-aw-kitch  pe-ahp  hap-pi-chu 
a  to  ha  mail  nah-me-kit-ta-tuck  hoer-ka-e  a-ar- 
li-tuck  kain-ho  pei-itch  wei-ick  choerp  kih-ick  a- 
ar-li-tuck  wu-es  hoer-kam  saw-aw-o-hut  ahn-je. 

6  Oep  hap-pi-chu  se  hoi-i-koe-oel  wuh-e-he- 
chit  mu-i  mill  ot  hoer-kam  sin-ta-cho  ahn-je, 
choep  hap-pi-chu  ni  cheh-han-nick. 

7  Ah-pe  pe  hoer-kit  chnm  ah-a-kit  choe-oe- 
kick  ot  e  Ko-ver-na-le  Cheii-os  eh-te  pe  koe- 
e-kitch  mat  hap-po  chue;  wuh-e-he-chit  ma  ot 
Cheh-os-hak  ha  mahk  nah-me-kit  wu-es 
hoer-kam  pe  koe-i-kitch  mat  hap-po  chue-itch 
Cheii-os  eh-tam. 

8  Sahp  chirk-to  to-mek  tars,  nnir-noi-it  sah- 
po  wah-at. 
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EXODUS,  XX.  3 

9  Chutp  tars  ap  hap-pi-chu  wu-es  chick-pan: 

10  Woe-wain  tars  ot  to-mek  tars,  hoem  Cheh- 
os  tars  ka:  Eh-te  tars  oert  pe  hei-ae-chu  wo 
chick-pan,  ah-pe,  oerp  m’  ar-li-tuck,  m’  ar-li- 
tuck  chaej-hiaj,  oerp  che-och-pi-ohn,  oerp  ufj- 
pi-ohn  oerp  hei-ae-chu  toh-a-kum,  mo  tps  oi-je- 
inur-te-tam: 

11  Wuh-e-he-chit  mat  chutp  tars  oert  Cheh- 
os  hap-pi-chu  tahm-kahtch-im  choerp  chir-wurt, 
eli-te  kathsk,  choerp  wu-es  hei-ae-chu  am  oer-ta 
eh-te,  oe-hoe-u-pat  woe- warn  tars  ap:  eh-ta  wuh- 
e-he-chit  so-i-koe-oel  eh-te  tars,  oerp  chue 
hoer-chirl. 

12  Sahp  se-has-oe-lit  moe  aw-ock  choerp  moe 
chue-e:  eh-te  hoem  mah  h’k  Cheh-os  mu-i  tars 
ap  eh-te  chir-wurt. 

13  Pe  wa  muh-a  lioek  aw-aw-tam. 

14  Ufj  hoer-ma-ko  wo  kuhn  choerp  che-och 

hoer-ma-ko  wo  hon-jeck,  pe  hoer-kit  dak-ton 
eh-te  chir-wurt  ap. 

15  Ah-pe  pe  hoer-kit  hei-ae-chu  ha  oe-oes. 

16  Ah-pe  pe  hoer-kit  ah-a-kit  pe  wo-i-a-tumk. 

17  Pe  hoer-kit  wa  se  chirk-toht  aw-aw-tam  ot 
kih,  pe  hoer-kit  wa  se  chirk-toht  hoerk  ha  hon- 
jick,  choerp  che-och-pi-ohn,  choerp  ufj-jui-ohn, 
hei-o-wan,  bur-lo,  choerp  wu-es  hei-ae-chu  mok 
aw-aw-tam  oer-ni-ka,  pe  wo  oi-je-ta-hit. 
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ST.  MATTHEW,  XXII  37-39. 


THE  FIRST  AND  GREAT  COMMANDMENT. 

37  Cheh-os  Ar-li-tuck  hap  kei-itch:  Ah-pe 
ha-po-mas-e-ma  wo  se  ta-cho ’t.  ’k  Ciieh-os  wu- 
es  oe  eh-pe-teck  woem,  choerp  hei-ae-chu  oi-je- 
ta-him  woem,  choerp  wu-es  hei-ae-chu  ehuerk- 
to-e-teck  woem. 

38  Eht  ot  woe-oe-poerk  se  koe  hei-ae-chu 
ehe-han-njick. 

39  Hoer-ma  oerp  che-han-njick  hei-ae  ot  ha- 
po-mas-e-ma  koe-oetch:  Ah-pe  ha-po-mas-e-ma 
wo  se  ta-cho  wu-es  hoe-mach-kum,  ha-po-mas- 
e-ma  oe  ta-cho  ah-mi-chirt. 

ST.  LUKE,  XV. 

the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  of  the  piece 

OF  SILVER,  AND  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

1  Wat  so  chih-wia  publicans  (kus  hei-ae  aw- 
aw-tarn  hoer-ka-e  ae-poe-e  nah-me-kit-ta-tak  ae- 
weh  ko-ver-nal  wuh-e-he-chit)  oerp  pe-ahp  hoe- 
mach-kum  wuh-e-he-chit  wo  kali  Ciieh-os  Ar- 
li-tuck. 

2  Pharisees  oerp  aw-aw-han-tam  pe-ahp  hei- 
ae-chu  ah-ak,  hap  kei-itch:  Eh-te  aw-aw-tam  pe- 
ahp  hoe-mach-kum  ae-woen-not  a-woem  oe  koe- 
kos-sit. 

3  Cheii-os  Ar-li-tuck  hap  ah-a-kit: 


We  learn  from  “Hinton’s  Handbook 
of  Arizona”  and  other  sources  that  the 
early  origin  of  Tucson  is  obscure.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  valley  was  settled 
about  the  year  15G0,  which  would  make 
it  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States 
except  Santa  Fe,  which  was  settled  in 
1555.  Three  miles  below  Tucson,  and 
one  mile  east  of  the  mission  of  San 


John  P.  Glum,  Esq  ,  elder  of  the  church 
at  Tucson,  Arizona,  who  so  successfully 
managed  the  turbulent  Apaches,  as  agent, 
at  San  Carlos,  has  removed  to  Florence, 
Arizona,  where  he  will  practice  law. 

Prescott,  Arizona  — The  Presbyterian 
Church  Trustees  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected,  Monday  evening,  by  the  members 
of  Rev.  J.  A.  Merrill’s  congregation,  and 
consist  of  C.  B.  Foster,  W.  M.  Bufl'um,  L. 
J.  Butler,  C.  P.  Head,  R.  H.  Burmister, 
F.  W.  Blake  and  E.  J.  Roberts.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  congregation,  which  is 
not  only  the  largest,  but  wealthiest,  in 
Prescott,  intend  to  erect  a  substantial 
brick  churob  at  once,  the  lot  next  Dr. 
Day’s  new  house,  on  Gurley  Street,  hav 
ing  been  purchased  for  that  purpose. 


Augustin,  arc  the  ruins  of  an  old  town, 
but  no  clew  can  be  obtained  as  to  its 
origin,  history,  or  the  date  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  destruction. 

A  map  of  Arizona  will  show  the  value 
of  this  point  as  a  trading  post,  and  will 
indicate  also  its  future  importance,  pro¬ 
vided  always  the  railroads  going  east 
and  south  shall  pas3  through  it.  Tucson 
is  now  the  central  point  on  the  over¬ 
land  route,  and  for  communication  with 
Sonora.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  nearest 
United  States  Custom  House  thereto; 

I  The  engraving  on  this  page,  taken 
from  “Picturesque  Arizona,”  published 
by  the  Continent  Stereoscopic  Co.,  of 
New  York,  represents  Tucson  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  1877. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  as  one  looks 
lat  the  landscape  here  that  some  of  the 
kreen  fields  in  which  Tucson  is  set  like 
a  dark  pebble  in  an  emerald  border 
have  been  under  continuous  cultivation 
for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Contemporaneously  the  Pilgrims  land- 
|ed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  that  other 
fateful  cargo  had  been  plaoed  on  the 
I  banks  of  the  James  River  in  Virginia, 
the  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico  had 
established  a  presidio  at  this  point,  and 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  had  raised  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  Christianity,  and  erected  houses 
of  worship  amid  savage  tribes  and  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  wilderness.  The 
town  of  Tucson  then  became  the  pres¬ 
idio  of  Tulquson.  North  of  this  point 
there  was  no  settlement  or  mission,  nor 
west  of  it  either,  the  Puerta  de  San 
Diego  being  the  nearest  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Tucson  was  then,  as  now,  the 
principal  place  iu  the  Territory.  It 
still  stands  as  the  representative  of  the 
old  semi-Spanish- Indian  civilization,* 
for  the  Mexicans  comprise  two-thirds 
of  the  resident  population,  and  “the 
Church”  occupies,  with  its  offices,  the 
place  of  honor  customarily  assigned  to 
it  in  the  laying  out  of  a  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  town — the  principal  portion  of  the 
chief  plaza  or  graud  square. 

There  is  a  Presbyterian  Church  at 
this  point — the  only  Protestant  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  place. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS  IN 
ARIZONA. 


if.ucson. 

These  are  established  at  Tucson  and 
Prescott,  the  two  strategic  points  in  the 
Territory.  /  ) 

Tucson,  the  capital  of  the  Territory, 
is  located  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  in 
the  southern  central1  section  of  the 
State.  It  was  first  visited  by  Euro¬ 
peans  it  1540-42.  There  are  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that  Tucson  was  a 
military  settlement  as  early  as  1694. 
There  is  now  a  population  of  about 
v>,o00,  mostly  Mexicans  and  Indians 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  Romish  bishop 
and  several  parish  priests.  In  1866 
Ihe  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  organized  a 
young  ladies’  school.  In  April,  1871 
through  the  earnest  efforts  of  Gov.  A. 
P;  K-  Safford>  a  public  school  was  es¬ 
tablished,  and  a  school-house  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $10,000. 

On  Sabbath,  April  9,  1876,  Rev. 


Sheldoa  Jackson  organized  the  first 
Protestant  Church  in  the  place,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1876  Rev.  John  E. 
Anderson  tvas  commissioned  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  to  take 
charge  of  that  church. 

Tucson,  Arizona. — Rev.  J.  A.  Anderson 
has  made  a  favorable  impression  and  been 
warmly  welcomed  to  his  new  field.  The 
Citizen  thus  speaks  of  him :  “Tucson  is 
surely  favored  in  the  possession  of  a  Prot¬ 
estant  minister  of  ability,  and  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  that  rare  article  known  as  common  | 
sense,  and  it  will  be  very  strange,  indeed, 
if  he  does  not  soon  attract  large  audiences 
to  hear  him.”  /m 

Prescott,  Arizona. — The  labors  of  Rev. 

J.  A.  Merrill,  being  supplemented  by  those 
of  an  efficient  wife  and  by  a  number  of 
consecrated  youDg  men,  can  not  fail  cf 
abundant  success.  The  citizens  have  re¬ 
cently  erected  a  $15,000  school-house. 


National  Education  Assembly 

^OIEe  1883. 


The  National  Education  Assembly  for  1883 
is  announced  to  meet  at  Ocean  Grove, 
New  Jersey,  Aug.  9,  10,  11,  12.  The 
conductor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hartzell,  of 
New  Orleans,  makes  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  announcement.  A  complete  program 
will  be  published  shortly. 

The  purpose  of  these  annual  Assem¬ 
blies  is  to  bring  together  upon  the  same 
platform ,  prominent  representatives  of 
popular  education,  irrespective  of  sec¬ 
tion,  church  or  political  party ;  to 
awaken  and  direct  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  enlarged  National,  State  and 
Church  efforts,  for  the  education  and 
elevation  of  the  illiterate  masses  of  our 
country. 

Governor  Pattison,  of  Pennsylvania 
will  preside  at  the  first  session,  at  which 
the  opening  address  will  be  delivered  bv 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  chief  subjects  of  discussion  during 
the  Assenbly  will  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Notional  Aid  to  Common  Schools.  The 
National  Committe,  of  which  Bishop 
Simpson  is  chairman,  will  report  its  work 
for  the  past  year,  and  the  conditions  and 
prospects  of  securing  National  aid  to  com¬ 
mon  schools,  will  be  discussed.  Papers 
and  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  United 
States  Senator  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire, 
Judge  Tourgee,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  W. 
R.  Waite,  of  Washington,  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham,  and  others.  Prominent  men  from 
the  Southern  States  will  discuss  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  South  toward  this  movement. 

2.  The  Negro  in  America.  Among 
those  who  will  give  papers  and  addresses 
upon  this  subject,  are  Frederick  Douglas, 
Bishop  H.  W.  Warren,  of  Atlanta,  Ga  , 
Dr.  Ward,  editor  of  the  Independent,  and 
Dr  Hamilton,  of  Boston. 

3.  The  Mormon  Question.  Upon  this 
question  papers  and  addresses  will  be 
given  by  Bishop  Wiley,  of  the  Methodist 
church,  Bishop  Tuttle,  of  Utah,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  Rev.  Dr. 
Kendall,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Board,  and 
others. 

4.  The  Indian  Question.  Among  those 
who  will  participate  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question  will  be  Gen.  Clinton  B  Fisk, 
of  New  York,  bishop  Whipple,  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Capt.  Pratt,  of  Carlisle,  Pa., 
Bishop  Coxe,  of  New  York,  Herbert 
Welsh,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Pancoast,  Esq., 


of  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Woman’s  National  Indian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  New 
York. 

5  Last  year,  at  the  Assemblv,  there  were 
brought  together  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
same  platform,  representatives  of  the  great 
benevolent  organizations  of  the  north, 
which  have  been  doing  church  and  edu¬ 
cational  wTork  in  the  Southern  States  since 
the  war.  This  year  for  the  first  time,  a 
Conference  will  be  held  of  Missionary 
teachers  and  preachers,  who  have  labored 
in  the  South  from  the  North  since  the 
war.  An  address  of  welcome  will  be  de¬ 
livered  to  them,  and  responsive  addresses 
will  be  given  by  one  from  each  of  the 
great  churches  from  which  these  laborers 
for  the  Master  have  gone 

0.  The  Sunday  of  the  Assembly,  Aug. 
12,  will  open  with  an  educational  love  feast 
or  religious  conference  meeting,  and  be 
followed  during  the  day,  with  addresses 
and  sermons  bearing  upon  the  different 
phases  of  Christian  education,  by  promi¬ 
nent  men  representing  the  leading  denomi¬ 
nations  of  the  nation. 

Among  those  who  are  engaged,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  already  named,  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  and  participate  in  some  one  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  are  the 
following  : 

Bishop  Mathew  Simpson,  of  the 
Methodist  church,  Rev.  A.  I).  Mayo,  of 
Boston,  Dev.  Dr  Strieby,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  Rev. 
Drs  Morehouse  and  Allen,  of  the  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society,  Rev.  Dr  O.  H. 
Tiffany,  of  Novr  York,  Rev.  Drs.  Upliam, 
Butz  and  Crooks,  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Rev.  Drs.  J.  M.  Walden,  I.  W. 
Joyce  and  F.  S.  Hoyt,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Rev.  Dr  R.  S.  Rust,  Corresponding- 
Secretary  Frcedmen’s  Aid  Society  Metho¬ 
dist  church,  Hon.  B.  Peters,  of  Brooklyn 
Times.  Rev.  Dr.  A  J.  Kynett,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Cushing,  of 
Rochester,  Rev.  Dr.  B  K.  Pierce,  editor 
Zion  Herald,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  II.  Fowler,  of 
New  York,  Rev.  Drs.  L  II.  Bugbee  and 
I.  C.  Pershing,  of  Pittsburgh,  Rev  Dr. 
Carroll,  of  the  New  York  Independent, 
Rev.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  of  Chicago, 
Rev.  Dr.  Moss,  President  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  President  Warren,  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dr.  Bricknell,  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Journal  of  Education,  Mr.  Sheldon, 
Secretary  National  Education  Association. 


6  NEW  ROUTE  TO  ARIZONA. 


The  mild  winters  nnd  the  summer  rains  are  two  of  the  lead- 
i  ing  advantages.  Stock  fattens  readily  on  the  native  grasses, 
which  grow  luxuriantly,  even  on  the  mountains,  and  hut  lit¬ 
tle  expense  or  care  is  incurred  in  herding.  A  large  extent  of 
the  best  pasture  land  is  yet  unoccupied.  Great  numbers  of 
sheep  are  now  in  the  territory  and  more  are  constantly  com¬ 
ing  in.  Wool  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco  at  remunerative 
prices. 

TIMBER 

Is  found  along  the  valleys  and  also  on  the  mountains.  The 
mesquit  is  a  valuable  fire- wood  and  grows  abundantly,  par¬ 
ticularly  along  the  Gila  and  Santa  Cruz  Rivers.  In  the 
mountains,  pine,  fir,  and  some  ash,  walnut,  oak,  and  other 
varieties  of  useful  timber  are  to  be  found. 

THE  CLIMATE 

Of  Arizona  is  hot  through  the  summer  months,  the  temper¬ 
ature  sometimes  rising  to  an  extreme  heat.  It  is  however 
the  fact  that  owing  to  the  purity  and  dryness  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  aim's  rays  are  not  so  oppressive  as  in  the  States, 
at  a  temperature  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  lower.  Cases  of  sun¬ 
stroke  are  unknown.  The  rains  of  summer  also  tend  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 

The  winters  of  Arizona  are  delightful,  the  temperature 
being  uniformly  pleasant  and  varying  but  little  throughout 
the  season.  Mild  days  and  cool  nights  are  the  rule. 


NEW  ROUTE  TO  ARIZONA. 


Referring  in  general  to  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  it  will  be 
found  to  agreeably  disappoint  the  visitor  who  has  formed 
the  idea  of  a  sterile,  barren  region,  devoid  of  value  except 
for  its  minerals.  He  finds  it,  for  many  reasons,  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  place,  not  only  for  its  business  inducements  but  as 
a  desirable  residence.  The  great  Colorado  Desert,  which 
popular  opinion  locates  in  Arizona,  is  in  fact  almost  entirely 
within  the  boundaries  of  California.  The  various  mountain 
ranges  occupy,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  but  between  these  are  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  such  as 
the  Gila,  the  Colorado,  and  their  chief  tributaries,  which 
will  yield  abundant  return  to  the  thrifty  farmer. 


MIIiSTikRY  POSTS 


IN  ARIZONA. 


CAMP  WHIPPLE . 1  mile  from  Prescott. 

“  VERDE . 40  miles  east  of  Prescott,  good  road. 

ft  McDO  WELL,  26  miles  from  Phoenix,  “ 

“  LOWELL,  6  miles  from  Tucson .  " 

ft  BOWIE,  (Apache  Pass)  100  miles 

east  of  Tucson .  “ 

M  GRANT,  110  miles  northeast  of  Tucson.  " 


TAKE  THE  NEW  ROUTE 

f#  Arizona! 


From  San  Francisco  by  Rail  and  Stage  direct  to  all 
leading  places  in  the  territory.  Now  run  t$- 


!UJ 

A 


DAILY  JUNE. 


New  York  to  Prescott,  -  12J  days. 

“  “  to  Tucson,  -  -  13|  “ 

San  Francisco  to  Prescott,  3^  “ 

“  if  to  Tucson,  (< 


J^risona  and  jj|m  j|c*ico 


SELL  THROUGH  TJCKETS, 

And  take  Freight  at  the  lowest  rates. 


FOR  PASSAGE,  INQUIRE  AT 
C.  P.  R.  R.  TICKET  OFFICE,  San  Francisco. 
FOR  FREIGHT,  APPLY  TO 

isMT9l£^siSN¥S®.,  AfcehSVSan  Francisco.A 

Tam  oTCti _ 


"f 


Sheldon  JacKson  organized  the 


THE 

^mmta  atttl  Jjfcxitu 

EXPRESS  COMPANY 

Has  put  upon  this  line  the  best  coaches  ever  run  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  They  are  all  new,  well  built  of  the  best  mate¬ 
rial,  and  are  pronounced  unequaled  for  service  and  comfort. 
The  line  is  also  well  stocked  in  every  particular,  and  with 
the  most  experienced  drivers,  messengers  and  guards,  affords 
the  best  possible  facilities  to  the  traveler  desirous  of  reach¬ 
ing  Arizona. 

Miners,  Colonists,  Stock  Men,  Prospectors  and  others, 
now  being  attracted  to  Arizona,  will  find  this  by  far  the  best 
route,  whether  from  California  direct  or  from  the  remoter 
States  and  Territories.  Parties  from  the  east  should  come 
to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  via  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
Express  Company  to  Arizona. 

ARIZONA. 

The  territory  of  Arizona  has  attracted  more  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  In  the 
earlier  accounts  of  travelers  and  explorers,  we  had  glimpses 
of  that  great  mineral  wealth  which  is  now  just  becoming 
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generally  known,  and  from  them  only  was  gathered  Buch 
6canty  Information  as  to  the  value  of  the  country  for  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Stock  Raising,  and  other  industries,  as  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  During  the  past 
twelve  months  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  The  hostil¬ 
ity  of  Indian  tribes  which  had  almost  entirely  prevented 
settlement  in  some  sections  (as  well  as  general  exploration) 
has  ceased.  The  Indians  are  now  quietly  occupying  their 
reservations,  and  are  as  anxious  for  peace  as  are  the  settlers 
who  are  thronging  into  the  territory.  Opportunities  for  in¬ 
vestigation  never  before  offered  have  been  improved  during 
the  year  1875,  and  it  can  now  be  confidently  asserted 
that  Arizona  holds  out  inducements  to  the  immigrant  unsur¬ 
passed  in  any  of  the  new  regions  of  the  west. 

THE  MINERAL  WEALTH 

Of  Arizona  is  unquestioned.  Volumes  could  be  filled  with 
authentic  accounts  of  the  rich  and  extensive  ore  deposits. 
Silver  especially  is  generally  distributed,  and  is  found  in 
numeron8  places  in  the  form  of  native  silver,  which  yields 
an  immense  per  centage  of  the  metal. 

Rich  placer  mines  are  also  successfully  being  worked,  and 
are  attracting  many  old  Californians  who  predict  a  renewal 
of  the  great  movement  of  1849,  when  the  true  wealth  of  the 
region  is  understood.  Copper  and  Lead  are  also  found  in 
vast  deposits  which  are  already  being  utilized,  and  will 
ultimately  become  of  great  value.  Coal  veins  are  stated  to 
have  been  discovered  in  several  localities.  We  desire  to 
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avoid  exaggeration  in  referring  to  the  ore  veins  and  mines 
of  Arizona,  but  it  can  6afe!y  be  asserted  that  in  no  other 
part  of  the  mineral-bearing  territory  of  the  United  States  is 
there  likely  to  be  greater  development,  especially  of  valuable 
silver  mines,  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  shipments  of  ore  and  bullion  to  San  Francisco  are 
already  important  and  rapidly  increasing  in  amount. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  STOCK-RAISING. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  practical  and  best  informed 
men,  ■who  have  examined  the  subject  of  the  resources  and 
advantages  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  that  not  one 
of  them  has  a  larger  proportion  of  tillable  land  and  rich 
grazing  ranges  than  the  territory  of  Arizona.  The  summer 
rains  which  are  unknown  further  north,  are  here  certain, 
and  sufficient  usually  comes  to  give  good  pasturage  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  needed. 

Fertile  farming  land  is  found  along  the  valleys  of  the 
principal  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  also  in  the  smaller 
valleys  among  the  mountains,  and  while,  of  course,  irrigation 
is  essential  to  certain  crop-raising,  a  fair  supply  is  generally 
to  be  obtained,  and  in  some  localities  at  a  trifling  co6t.  In 
portions  of  Arizona  two  crops  per  annum  are  raised,  com 
succeeding  the  harvesting  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Bame 
homestead  privileges  are  of  course  afforded  as  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Government  domain.  Land  can  be  bought  at 
low  rates,  and  every  encouragement  is  given  the  settler. 
Stock-raising  is  already  one  of  the  great  features  of  Arizona. 
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The  mild  winters  and  the  summer  rains  are  two  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  advantages.  Stock  fattens  readily  on  the  native  grasses, 
which  grow  luxuriantly,  even  on  the  mountains,  and  but  lit¬ 
tle  expense  or  care  is  incurred  in  herding.  A  large  extent  of 
the  best  pasture  land  is  yet  unoccupied.  Great  numbers  of 
sheep  are  now  in  the  territory  and  more  are  constantly  com¬ 
ing  in.  Wool  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco  at  remunerative 
prices. 

TIMBER 

Is  found  along  the  valleys  and  also  on  the  mountains.  The 
mesquit  is  a  valuable  fire-wood  and  grows  abundantly,  par¬ 
ticularly  along  the  Gila  and  Santa  Cruz  Rivers.  In  the 
mountains,  pine,  fir,  and  some  ash,  walnut,  oak,  and  other 
varieties  of  useful  timber  are  to  be  found. 

THE  CLIMATE 

Of  Arizona  is  hot  through  the  summer  months,  the  temper¬ 
ature  sometimes  rising  to  an  extreme  heat.  It  is  however 
the  fact  that  owing  to  the  purity  and  dryness  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  sun’s  rays  are  not  so  oppressive  as  in  the  States, 
at  a  temperature  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  lower.  Cases  of  sun¬ 
stroke  are  unknown.  The  rains  of  summer  also  tend  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 

The  winters  of  Arizona  are  delightful,  the  temperature 
being  uniformly  pleasant  and  varying  but  little  throughout 
the  season.  Mild  days  and  cool  nights  are  the  rule. 
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Referring  in  general  to  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  it  will  be 
found  to  agreeably  disappoint  the  visitor  who  has  formed 
the  idea  of  a  sterile,  barren  region,  devoid  of  value  except 
for  its  minerals.  He  finds  it,  for  many  reasons,  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  place,  not  only  for  its  business  inducements  but  as 
a  desirable  residence.  The  great  Colorado  Desert,  which 
popular  opinion  locates  in  Arizona,  is  in  fact  almost  entirely 
within  the  boundaries  of  California.  The  various  mountain 
ranges  occupy,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  but  between  these  are  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  such  as 
the  Gila,  the  Colorado,  and  their  chief  tributaries,  which 
will  yield  abundant  return  to  the  thrifty  farmer. 


MILITARY  POSTS 

IN  ARIZONA. 

CAMP  WHIPPLE . 1  mile  from  Prescott. 

“  VERDE . 40  miles  east  of  Prescott,  good  road. 

**  Me  DO  WELL,  26  miles  from  Phoanix,  “ 

“  LOWELL,  6  miles  from  Tucson .  “ 

“  BOWIE,  (Apache  Pass)  100  miles 

east  of  Tucson .  “ 

“  OR  J  NT,  110  miles  northeast  of  Tucson .  * ' 


So 


MASS  MEETING 


OF 


THE  NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION, 


MAY  1st,  1883. 
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SCHOOLS  PLANNED  FORTHE  APACHES 


Meeting  ot  the  National  Indian  Associa¬ 
tion  —  A  ddresses  by  Prominent 
Speakers— A  Lady’s  Eloquent 
Appeal  tor  Aid. 


An  Important  meeting  of  the  National  In¬ 
dian  Association  was  held,  last  evening  at  As¬ 
sociation  Hall,  Rev.  Dr  Boardman  in  tfee 
chair.  The  hall  was  crowded,  parquet  and 
balcony  being  occupied  by  an  audience  who 
manifested  throughout  the  evening  the  liveliest 
interest.  Among  those  present  on  she  plat¬ 
form  were  Bishop  Nicholson  and  Mrs.  Niehol- 
I  son,  Hon.  John  Welsh,  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh, 
Rev.  Mr.  Luther,  Mr  Wistar  Morris,  J udges 
Hanna  and  Haydn,  President  Philip  C.  Gar¬ 
rett,  of  the  Hundred  Committee;  Prof.  R. 
Quinton,  Mrs.  A.  8.  Quinton,  Miss  Bonney  and 
other  officers  of  the  association, 

A  full  choir  prefaced  the  proceedings  with 
the  anthem,  “The  Earth  is  the  Lord’s.”  Rev. 
Mr.  Van  Horn  read  a  Scriptural  selection,  and 
Rev.  Charles  Wood,  ot  Albany,  N.  Y.,  offered 
prayer.  Another  anthem  was  well  rendered  by 
the  choir,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Boardman,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting,  made  an  address,  in  which 
he  noted  specially  the  fact  that  the  movement 
'  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  originated  in  this  city. 
He  then  introduced  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  of  New 
York,  who  delivered  an  eloquent  oration  on 
the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  people,  with  special  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Arizona  Apaches  and  their  con¬ 
flict,  first  with  Spanish  and  then  with  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization,  the  Indians  meeting  treachery 
from  both  nations. 

Only  4133  Apaches,  he  said,  were  left  In  the 
main  body  at  the  San  Carlos  agency,  where 
they  are  now  clamoring  for  instruction.  The 
government  in  1880  built  a  school  house,  which 
is  now  waiting  for  occupancy  by  teachers.  It 
was  a  veiy  happy  thing  that  the  association 
should  interest  itself,  especially  in  the  Apaches. 
The  strong  character  of  that  tribe  would  make 
them,  when  Christianized,  a  noble  monument 
of  its  usefulness. 

Dr.  Boardman  next  Introduced  Judge  Birds¬ 
eye,  of  New  York,  who  said  that  he 
had  observed  professionally  some  of  the 
things  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson  had  spoken 
of.  Acting  as  counsel  for  prominent 
Philadelphians,  by  the  advice  of  Messrs. 


James  E.  Gowen  and  George  M.  Dallas,  he 
went,  some  y  ears  since,  to  New  Mexico,  and 
passed  weeks  among  the  Uces  and  Apaches.  He 
was  born  among  the  Six  Nations  of  Western 
New  York,  but  he  saw  in  the  Southwest  much 
for  which  he  wa3  not  prepared.  He  then  read 
from  records  of  bis  owu,  made  at  that  time,  a 
story  of  Apache  and  Ute  depredations,  show¬ 
ing  that  poverty  and  hardship  forced  them  to 
steal.  Victorio’s  escape  was  like  a  torch  to  a 
haystack,  and  the  deaths  of  Tbornberg  and 
Meeker  followed,  with  the  capture  of  women 
and  children  at  the  White  River  Agency. 

Continuing,  Judge  Birdseye  criticised  the 
agent  system,  noticing  the  red  tap9  necessary 
to  place  the  army  at  the  disposition  of  the 
agent,  but  particularly  dwelling  upon  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Indiana  on  their  reservations, 
instancing  tbe  case  of  San  Pablo  and  his  band, 
who,  when  they  went  upon  their  reservations, 
were  rich,  bus  who,  under  our  law,  had  no 
legal  title  to  tbeir  property,  and  no  protection 
but  bru  e  force  and  their  own  strong  arms 
In  the  summer  of  18T9  San  Pablo  and  his  band 
left  the  reservation  absolutely  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
stitution.  While  on  the  reservation  the  In¬ 
dians  did  not  receive  their  rations.  Those 
rations  were  for  sale  among  the  storekeepers  in 
tbe  vicinity. 

Why,  he  asked,  is  the  Indian  peaceful  iu 
Canada?  Because  there  he  is  a  citizen;  here  he 
is  a  savage.  Here  he  is  not  the  Delaware  of  a 
century  ago,  but  the  Modoc  or  Apache  of  to¬ 
day.  There  he  is  a  trusted  voyageur.  Officers 
of  tbe  great  fur  companies  trust  themselves  to 
his  protection  with  what  would  be  wealth  for 
an  Indian  in  their  possession  and  are  safe. 
Here  an  Indian  cannot  even  collect  a  debt.  He 
must  kill  his  debtor — that  is  all  his  redress. 
Sitting  Bull,  a  rebel  here,  is  a  quiet,  well-be¬ 
haved  citizen  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Indians  are  the  same  tribes 
that  attacked  Deerfield  and  followed  Brandt; 
but  before  tbe  English  law  all  men  are  equal. 
Juarez,  who  defeated  Maximilian  in  Mexico, 
and  made  it  forever  impossible  for  any  Euro¬ 
pean  kingdom  to  invade  an  American  State, 
was  an  Indian.  Think  of  an  Indian  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States !  Other  countries 
have  no  Indian  question ;  that  costly  luxary  is 
reserved  for  the  United  States.  It  is  legal  dis¬ 
ability  alone  that  keeps  the  Indians  in  barbar 
ism. 

Mrs  A.  S  Quinton, secretary  of  the  association, 
made  a  statement  of  the  society’s  plan  of  be 
ginning  missionary  work  among  the  Apaches, 
for  which  object  they  were  trying  to  raise 
funds  to  secure  the  services  of  two  experienced 
missionaries.  The  society,  as  fast  as  the  sta¬ 
tions  were  in  good  working  order,  would  re¬ 
linquish  them  to  whatever  denomination  was 
willing  to  take  charge  of  them.  Twenty 
thousand  Indian  children  could  be  graduated 
with  trades  at  the  cost  of  one  year’s  Indian 
war.  Mrs.  Quinton  made  an  earnest  appeal 
for  funds  to  help  iu  the  work,  after  which  a 
collection  was  taken  up  and  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed. 


At  Signor  Don  Severo  Murillo’s 
grand  Spanish  Circus,  on  to-morrow 
(Sunday)  afternoon,  at  4  o’clock,  the 
greatest  performance  of  the  season  will 
take  place.  The  principal  Mexican 
families  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  on  this 
occasion,  tender  to  Sr.  Murillo  a  grand 
benefit  and  the  whole  strength  of  the 
company  will  be  brought  out.  Go  early. 
The  performance  will  close  with  a  ter¬ 
rific  combat  between  a  wild  bull  and  an 
untamed  bear,  and  if  you  wish  to  see 
something  really  blood-curdling  you 
had  better  attend  this  performance- 1 
There  will  be  ample  protection  from 
harm.  / 
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BY  REV.  J.  A.  MERRILL. 

Do  Eastern  people  know  what  we 
have  to  contend  with  in  these  frontier 
towns?  A  friend  has  just  left  me,  an 
earnest,  noble  young  man.  We  have 
had  a  long  talk  about  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  Prescott.  If  I  were  to  relate 
the  facts  elicited  by  the  conversation, 
it  would  horrify  our  good  brethren  in 
the  East,  and,  perhaps,  do  no  good. 

It  is  said  that  the  ruins  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  when  uncovered,  re¬ 
vealed  a  story  of  guilt  and  pollution 
equal  to  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
when  God  rained  fire  upon  them.  You 
have  visited  nearly  all  the  frontier  towns, 
and  know  very  well  to  what  I  allude.  I 
think  that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  church  work  throughout  the 
Territories  is  the  licentiousness  of  the 
people.  It  has  taken  hold  upon  the 
very  vitals  of  society. 

Observing  closely,  you  can  see  how 
heathenism  is  produced.  Many  of  the 
western  towns  are  without  churches  for 
years.  There  is  no  sound  of  the  church . 
hell  to  awaken  early  memories,  There 
is  no  word  of  praise  or  prayer.  Every 
day  God’s  name  is  blasphemed.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  is  true  of  three-fourths  of 
all  the  towns  in  the  Territories.  Well, 
now,  what  is  the  result  in  every  case? 
Why,  the  people  start  right  off  on  the 
road  to  heathenism,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
if  left  to  themselves  for  fifty  years,  with¬ 
out  -the  restraining  influences  of  Christ’s 
Church,  they  would  plunge  into  the  ex¬ 
cesses  which  Paul  gives  in  the  1st  chap, 
of  Romans,  as  characterestic  of  thehea- 

7  I- 

then.  Those  who  have  lived  and  la¬ 
bored  in  the  Territories  know  very  well 
it  is  the  gospel  alone  that  saves  from 
excess  of  every  kind.  But  you  want  to 
know  what  the  gospel  is  doing  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  Bro.  Anderson  will  answer  for  all 
the  Territory  south  of  the  Gila.  He  is 
pope  down  there. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory 
we  have  one  church  organization,  and 
that  is  in  Prescott.  We  are  at  present 
worshiping  with  our  Methodist  breth¬ 
ren,  and  demonstrating  the  fact  that 

two  families  can  dwell  under  the  same 

• 

roof  in  peace  and  quiet.  We  organized 


four  months  ago  with  thirteen  mem¬ 
bers.  Next  Sabbath  is  our  communion, 
when  seven  or  eight  more  will  unite 
with  us.  The  Sunday-school  numbers 
more  thaD  seventy-five.  In  Mr.  M.  H- 
Sherman,  Principal  of  the  Public  School’ 
we  have  an  earnest  and  successful  super¬ 
intendent. 

I  wish  again  to  speak  of  our  service 
of  song  for  a  half  hour  preceding  each 
Sabbath  evening  service,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  other  frontier  churches. 
Round  about  Prescott  there  are  three 
places  to  which  I  may  go  to  preach  the 
gospel.  At  Williamson’s  Valley,  twenty- 
five  miles  north,  I  had  service  every 
other  Sabbath  during  the  summer ;  at 
Camp  Verde,  forty  miles  east,  I  hope 
to  preach  about  once  a  month  during 
the  coming  summer;  at  Walnut  Grove 
thirty- five  miles  to  the  southwest,  is 
another  preaching  station.  We  regard 
Prescott  as  a  very  important  point  for 
church  work.  It  is  the  natural  center 
of  Northern  Arizona,  and  will  soon  be 
the  seat  of  the  Territorial  Government. 

A  railroad  will  undoubtedly  reach  us 
within  two  years.  The'  mines  are  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  very  rich,  and  are  rapidly 
opening.  We  anticipate  a  great  increase 
of  population  within  the  next  five  years. 
How  important  it  is  that  our  Church 
should  be  firmly  established,  and  ready 
for  hard  work  before  the  railroad  comes, 
for  with  it  will  come  a  flood  of  people, 
most  of  whom  will  be  those  who  sadly 
need  the  gospel  to  keep  them  in  check. 
I  am  now  collecting  funds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  lot.  When  this  has  been  se¬ 
cured,  we  shall  make  an  effort  to  build. 
Our  aim  is  not  to  have  a  mushroom 
growth,  but  to  build  upon  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation.  We  are  very  careful  what  per¬ 
sons  we  receive  into  the  church,  believ¬ 
ing  it  better  to  have  a  small  member¬ 
ship  of  true  Christians,  than  a  large  one, 
with  a  portion  whose  lives  are  doubt¬ 
ful.  There  is  great  need,  in  a  place  like 
this,  of  Christian  integrity,  Christians 
are  marked,  and  if  their  professions  and 
lives  do  not  agree,  ungodly  men  are 
quick  to  notice  it,  and  use  it,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  this  portion  of 
the  world  is  not  slow  in  using  every 
such  means  to  break  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  Church.  But  with  a  pure 


membership  and  the  blessing  of  God,  we 
hope  to  do  good.  We  need  your  sym¬ 
pathy,  prayers  and  support.  When  a 
young  man  comes  from  the  East,  he 
wants  to'  hear  from  his  friends  often,  to 
be  assured  that  they  have  not  forgotten 
him,  and  that  they  feei  a  deep  interest 
in  his  welfare.  Our  Church  in  just  like 
that  young  man. 

WILLI  A  MS  ON’ S  VA  LLEY,  NOE  TH- 
ERN  ARIZONA. 

REV.  JOHN  A.  MERRILL. 

“The  Lord  has  a  work  for  us  to-day; 

^  I  know  it !” 

These  were  the  words  with  which 
my  brother  and  co  laborer,  Mr.  Wright, 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  greeted  me  early 
one  morning. 

“Why  do  you  think  so?”  said  I. 

“Because  Satan  has  got  into  my 
mules.  I  looked  for  them  all  day  yes¬ 
terday,  and  only  found  them  just  at 
night.  Then  I  tied  them  with  a  strong 
picket  rope ;  but  this  morning  both 
were  gone  again,  and  I  have  hunted  for 
them  ever  since  half-past  four  o’clock. 
Now  I  know  that  Satan  is  contesting 
every  inch  of  ground,  and  I  know  he 
has  got  into  my  mules.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “let  us  carry  out  our 
plans,  then,  in  spite  of  him.” 

We  were  going  to  Williamson’s  Val¬ 
ley  to  organize  work.  This  valley  is 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Prescott. 
One  year  ago  there. were  but  two  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  entire  valley ;  now  there  are 
fifteen  or  more,  and  the  work  of  settle¬ 
ment  has  only  begun.  What  a  field  is 
opening  !  To  the  north  is  Chin’s  Val¬ 
ley,  stretching  away  two  hundred  miles, 
until  it  meets  the  Colorado  Biver.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  many  that  this  great 
valley  was  once  the  bed  of  the  Colorado. 
One  thing  is  certain  :  it  has  been  the 
home  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  Go 
where  you  will,  you  find  the  pottery, 
the  implements  of  agriculture,  the  im¬ 
plements  of  war,  and  the  bones,  that 
tell  the  story  of  an  ancient  civilization, 
and  so  abundant  are  these  relics  that 
you  can  scarcely  find  a  spot  where  they 
do  not  remain.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
fertile,  and  only  needs  irrigation  to 
make  it  again  the  home  of  thousands 

To-day  there  is  but  one  Protestant 


Church  building  in  all  Arizona — the  ' 
Methodist  Church  in  this  place — but 
in  a  few  years  there  must  be  churches 
from  one  end  of  this  great  valley  to 
the  other,  and  through  the  many 
smaller  valleys  that  abound  in  this 
Territory.  Here  is  to  be  a  vastly  im-  - 
portant  mission  field.  At  present  Bro. 
Anderson  and  myself  are  standing  alone 
in  our  branch  of  the  Church — no,  not 
standing ;  we  have  no  time  for  that, 
but  toiling  and  praying  that  God  will 
send  more  laborers  into  this  great  field 
to  help  us. 

But  we  were  going  to  Williamson’s 
Valley.  My  heart  swells  with  grati¬ 
tude  as  I  think  of  our  first  services 
there.  God  went  before  us  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  way.  We  were  summoned 
at  once  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
mother.  That  terrible  disease,  con¬ 
sumption,  had  almost  done  its  work. 

“Are  you  a  Christian  ?”  I  asked. 

“I  am  afraid  not,”  was  the  whispered 
Teply.  “I  love  Jesus,  but  1  am  afraid 
he  does  not  love  me.  Oh,  that  I  could 
have  the  icilness  of  his  Spirit!” 

At  once  we  knelt  down  and  asked 
God  for  this  gift — the  Spirit  bearing 
witness  with  her  spirit  that  she  was  a 
child  of  God.  We  arose  from  prayer, 

1  and  how  changed !  A  heavenly  smile 
was  upon  her  face. 

“I  am  happy  now,”  she  said. 

God  had  given  her  the  witness  of  his 
Spirit.  “What  doth  hinder  me  to  be 
baptized?”  How  natural  were  these 
words  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  imme¬ 
diately  upon  his  conversion!  How 
quickly  does  the  true  Christian  haste 
to  obey  the  commands  of  Christ !  So 
was  it  now  with  Mrs.  Cook. 

“Will  you  baptize  me?”  she  said. 

The  words  were  whispered,  but  they 
came  from  the  heart,  and  were  heard 
in  heaven.  Shall  I  describe  to  you  the 
solemn  service  that  followed?  Around 
the  bedside  were  many  relatives  and 
friends.  There  was  the  young  hus¬ 
band,  bowed  with  grief  and  constant 
watching.  Night  after  night,  and  day 
after  day,  through  long  months,  he  had 
seen  the  life-tides  slowly  but  surely 
ebbing  out  from  the  face  and  form  of 
his  loved  companion.  “I  sleep  only 
two  hours  of  a  night,”  he  said.  There 


were  father  and  mother  and  sisters,  who 
watched  with  tender  care  and  noted 
with  pain  each  shortening  breath. 
There  were  friends  whose  anxious  faces 
told  the  story  and  the  'depth  of  their 
friendship.  But  among  all  these  there 
was  only  one  professed  follower  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  service  began.  As  it  progressed 
there  were  audible  expressions  of  grat¬ 
itude  from  many  hearts,  and  when  it 
closed  with  the  words,  “I  baptize  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  every 


I 


heart  was  melted,  and  strong  men  wept 
like  babes.  Upon  the  following  morn¬ 


ing  there  was  a  similar  scene  at  the 


administration  of  the  sacrament. 

Oh  !  friends  at  home,  you  who  are 
sacrificing  in  order  to  send  missionaries 
to  this  great  Western  field,  take  cour¬ 
age.  Your  efforts  and  your  sacrifices 
are  sending  the  gospel  not  only  into 
the  large  towns,  but  far  away  into  the 
valleys  and  into  the  most  secluded 
homes.  X  believe  that  God  takes  care 
of  every  dollar  that  you  give,  and  that 
not  a  penny  of  it  is  ever  lost  if  you 
give  with  the  prayer  that  it  may  be 
consecrated  to  his  service. 

But  I  have  not  yet  told  you  the  last, 
and  perhaps  most  important,  result  of 
our  first  missionary  journey  to  Wil¬ 
liamson’s  Valley. 

Upon  one  night’s  notice  the  people 


came  together  and  filled  the  school- 
house  for  the  preaching  service,  and  a 
more  attentive  audience  I  have  never 
seen.  We  have  organized  permanent  j 
work,  determined  that  the  bread  of  life  j 
shall  be  given  to  these  hungering  souls 
every  Sabbath.  At  the  same  time  our 
work  at  Prescott  does  not  flag.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  interest  in  church 
work  is  deepening  every  week.  By  the 
process  of  alternation  we  have  larger 
audiences,  and,  I  doubt  not,  are  doing 
more  effective  work  than  would  be 
possible  should  we  confine  ourselves  to 
Prescott  alone. 

The  cry  comes  up  from  other  valleys, 


“Won’t  you  come  and  have  service  at 


least  once  a  month?”  But  what  can 
we  do  ?  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  us 
in  this  far-away  field.  We  need  your 
sympathies ;  we  need  your  prayers ; 


we  need  your  help  ;  we  need  more  men 
to  help  us  carry  on  the  work.  The 
field  is  fast  ripening.  Let  us  have 
harvesters. 


ARIZONA.  nr) 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  has  attract¬ 
ed  more  attention  during  the  past  year 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  In  the 
earlier  accounts  of  travelers  and  ex¬ 
plorers,  we  had  glimpses  of  that  great 
mineral  wealth  which  is  now  just  be- 
comiDggenerally  known,  and  from  them 
only  was  gathered  such  scanty  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  value  of  the  country  for 
agriculture,  stock-raising  and  other  in¬ 
dustries,  as  could  be  obtained  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date.  During  the 
past  twelve  months  a  great  change  has 
taken  place.  The  hostility  of  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes,  which  had  almost  entirely 
prevented  settlement  in  some  sections 
(as  well  as  general  exploration),  has 
ceased.  The  Indians  are  now  quietly 
occupying  their  reservations,  and  are 
as  anxious  for  peace  as  are  the  settlers 
who  are  thronging  into  the  Territory. 
Opportunities  for  investigation  never 
before  offered  have  been  improved  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1875  and  ’76,  and  it  can 
now  be  confidently  asserted  that  Ari¬ 
zona  holds  out  inducements  to  the  im¬ 
migrant  unsurpassed  in  any  of  the  new 
regions  of  the  West. 

Organization  of  the  Territory. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  was  form¬ 
ed  by  Act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb. 
24,  1863. 

The  Territorial  Government  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Navajo  Springs,  Yavapai 
County,  on  the  29th  day  of  December, 
of  the  same  year,  with  John  N.  Good¬ 
win  as  Governor,  and  R.  C.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Treasurer. 

Boundaries  and  Extent. 


Arizona  contains  about  80,000,000 
acres ;  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Nevada  and  Utah  ;  on  the  east  by  New 
Mexico  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mexican 
State  of  Sonora  ;  on  the  west  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada. 
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Population. 

The  Territory  has  a  population  of 
about  30,000,  composed  of  about  10,- 
000  whites  and  20,000  Indians.  Under 
,  the  term  “white,”  we  include  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Europeans  and  Mexicans.  • 

Topographical  Features. 

.  Arizona  may  be  termed  a  mountain¬ 
ous  country,  although  there  are  im¬ 
mense  valleys  on  most  of  the  streams 
and  between  its  mountains  and  hills. 

^louiitaifi  Swinges. 

The  principal  ranges  of  mountains 


are  the  San  Francisco,  Bill  Williams, 
Mogollon,  Sierra  Blanca,  Sierre  Prietta, 
Pinal,  Apache,  Cordilleras  de  Gila, 
Natanes,  Mazatsal,  Chiricahua,  Dra¬ 
goon,  Santa  Bita,  Graham,  Aztec, 
Hualpai,  Antelope,  Cerbat  and  Hac- 
quahilla.  The  principal  peaks  are  the 
San  Francisco,  which  is  about  14,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
Sierra  Blanca,  about  12,000,  Bill  Wil¬ 
liams,  about  11,000,  and  Mount  Union, 

|  about  10,000.  The  highest  mountains 
are  in  Northern  Arizona.  The  peaks 
above  alluded  to  are  within  plain  view 
of  Prescott.  The  mountains  and  their 
foothills  are  covered  with  dense  forests 
of  pine,  oak,  cedar,  juniper  and  other 
trees. 

Rivers. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Colorado, 
which  is  navigable  for  several  hundred 
miles  ;  the  Gila,  Salt,  Verde,  Bonita, 
Prieta,  San  Pedro,  Beaver,  Santa  Cruz, 
White,  Sipicue,  Bill  Williams  and  Lit¬ 
tle  Colorado.  Of  these,  the  Gila  and 
Salt  Divers,  with  their  tributaries, 
drain  that  part  of  the  Territory  lying 
south  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Mon- 
gollon  Mountains  and  east  of  the  Pres¬ 
cott  and  Ehrenberg  road.  The  Little 
Colorado  drains  that  part  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  lying  north  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  Mongollon  Mountains,  and  the 
Colorado  drains  the  western  side  of  the 
Territory. 

The  Mineral  Wealth 

Of  Arizona  is  unquestioned.  Volumes 
could  be  filled  with  authentic  accounts 

I  of  the  rich  and  extensive  ore  deposits. 
Silver  especially  i3  generally  distribut¬ 
ed,  and  is  found  in  numerous  places  in 
the  form  of  native  silver,  which  yields 
an  immense  per  centage  of  the  metal. 

Rich  placer  mines  are  also  success¬ 
fully  being  worked,  and  are  attracting 
many  old  Californians,  who  predict  a 
renewal  of  the  great  movement  of  1849, 
when  the  true  wealth  of  the  region  is 
understood.  Copper  and  lead  are  also 
found  in  vast  deposits,  which  are  al¬ 
ready  being  utilized,  and  will  ultimately 
become  of  great  value.  Coal  veins  are 
stated  to  have  been  discovered  in  sev¬ 
eral  localities.  It  can  safely  be  assert¬ 
ed  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  mineral¬ 
bearing  territory  of  the  United  States 
is  there  likely  to  be  greater  develop¬ 
ment,  especially  of  valuable  silver 
mines,  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  shipments  of  ore  and  bullion  to 
San  Francisco  are  already  important 
and  rapidly  increasing  in  amount. 

Agriculture  and  Stock-Ruining. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  and  best  informed  men,  who  have 
examined  the  subject  of  the  resources 
and  advantages  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  that  not  one  of  them 


has  a  larger  proportion  of  tillable  land 
and  rich  grazing  ranges  than  the  Ter- 
n  ory  o  Arizona.  The  summer  rains, 
which  are  unknown  farther  north  are 
here  certain,  and  suflicient  usually 
comes  to  give  good  pasturage  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  needed. 

Fertile  farming  land  is  found  along 
the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers  and 
, ir  tributaries,  and  also  in  the  smaller 
valleys  among  the  mountains,  and  while 
of  course,  irrigation  is  essential  to 
certain  crop-raising,  a  fair  supply  is 
generally  to  be  obtained,  and  in  some 
localities  at  a  trifling  cost.  In  portions 
°f  Arizona  two  crops  per  annum  are 
raised  ;  corn  succeeding  the  harvesting 
of  wheat  and  barley.  The  same  home* 
stead  privileges  are,  of  course,  afforded 
as  in  other  sections  of  the  Government 
domain.  Land  can  be  bought  at  low 
rates,  and  every  encouragement  is  given 
the  settler.  Stock-raising  is  already 
one  of  the  great  features  of  Arizona. 
The  mild  winters  and  the  summer 
rains  are  two  of  the  leading  advan¬ 
tages.  Stock  fattens  readily  on  th 
native  grasses,  which  grow  luxuriantly 
even  on  the  mountains,  and  but  little 
expense  or  care  is  incurred  in  herdin^ 

A  large  extent  of  the  best  pasture  land 
is  yet  unoccupied.  Great  numbers  of 
sheep  are  now  in  the  Territory,  and 
more  are  constantly  coming  in.  Wool 
is  shipped  to  San  Francisco  at  remu- 
|  nerative  pricer. 

Timber 

Is  found  along  the  valleys  and  also  on 
the  mountains.  The  mesquit  is  a  val¬ 
uable  fire-wood,  and  grows  abundantly, 
particularly  along  the  Gila  and  Santa 
Cm/,  Livers.  In  the  mountains,  pine 
far,  and  some  ash,  walnut,  oak  and 
other  varieties  of  useful  timber  are  to 
be  found. 

The  eiinutip 

Of  Arizona  is  hot  through  the  summer 
months,  the  temperature  sometimes 
rising  to  an  extreme  heat,  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fact,  that  owing  to  the  purity 
and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
sun  s  rays  are  not  so  oppressive  as  in 
tne  states,  at  a  temperature  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  degrees  lower.  Cases  of  sun¬ 
stroke  are  unknown.  The  rains  of 
summer  also  tend  to  relieve  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  heat. 

The  winters  of  Arizona  are  delight¬ 
ful,  the  temperature  being  uniformly  i 
pleasant,  and  varying  but  little  through- 
out  the  season.  Mild  days  and  cool 
nights  are  the  rule. 

Referring,  in  general,  to  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Arizona,  it  will  be  found  to 
agreeably  disappoint  the  visitor  who 
has  formed  the  idea  of  a  sterile 


-  -  — -  ui  a  s  tcriie, 

barren  region,  devoid  of  value,  except 
or  its  minerals.  He  finds  it,  for  many 


reasons,  a  very  attractive  place,  not! 
only  for  its  business  inducements.  ' 
as  a  desirable  residence.  The  great 
Colorado  Desert,  which  popular  opinion 
locates  in  Arizona,  is,  in  fact,  almost 
entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  various  mountain  ranges 
occupy,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  por-  1 
tion  of  the  Territory,  but  between 
these  are  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  such 
as  the  Gila,  the  Colorado,  and  their 
chief  tributaries,  which  will  yield 
abundant  return  to  the  thrifty  farmer. 

The  Interior/ 
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NA  7I0NAL  EDUCATION. 

A  variety  of  schemes  have  from  time 
to  time  been  proposed  in  state  legisla¬ 
tures,  and  in  the  national  Congress,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  question  that 
heads  this  article.  The  census  maps,  re¬ 
cently  published,  bring  out  startlingly 
the  dark  shadows  which  in  this  regard 
cover  large  areas  of  our  country.  We 
have  become  so  used  to  self-gratulations 
on  the  exceptional  intelligence  of  our 
land  as  to  be  well-nigh  blind  to  the  sug¬ 
gestive  and  serious  facts  which  the  shad¬ 
ows  on  these  maps  imply.  Joseph  Cook, 
with  characteristic  diligence,  has  been 
comparing  one  section  with  another  as  to 
illiteracy,  and  the  figures  ought  to  open 
the  eyes  both  of  the  church  and  the  na¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  here  at  once  a  Christian 
and  a  patriotic  duty. 

What  are  some  of  these  facts  ?  Brief¬ 
ly  put,  and  we  assume  their  accuracy, 
they  are  these:  Of  our  ten  million  vot¬ 
ers,  one  in  five  cannot  write  his  name. 
Five-twelfths  of  our  school  population  is 
growing  up  in  ignorance  of  the  English 
alphabet.  At  the  present  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  of  illiteracy,  there  will  in  ten 
years  be  more  children  in  the  United 
States  out  of  schools  than  in  them. 

The  showing  in  the  large  cities  is  spe¬ 
cially  bad.  From  fifty  to  eighty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age 
are  not  enrolled  at  all.  In  New  York 
City  it  is  estimated  200,000  children  are 
growing  up  without  schooling.  In  Chi¬ 


cago  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  school  age  do  not  attend  the  public 
schools,  and  not  many  are  in  private 
schools.  In  St.  Louis  50,000  are  grow¬ 
ing  up  illiterate;  in  Cincinnati  about  40,- 
000,  a  percentage  somewhat  larger  than 
in  St.  Louis. 

At  the  south  are  the  darkest  shadows, 
and  for  a  manifest  reason.  The  libera¬ 
tion  and  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves 
gave  the  south  at  once  a  vast  mass  of 
voting  ignorance.  Sixty-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  colored  voters  in  the  south  are  il¬ 
literate,  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  white 
population. 

In  the  territories  the  showing  is  also 
threatening,  especially  in  New  Mexico, 
where  forty-five  per  cent,  of  white  popu¬ 
lation  over  ten  years  of  age  and  sixty- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  colored  population 
cannot  write.  In  Alaska  the  government 
leaves  the  population  without  any  provis¬ 
ion  for  the  education  of  the  children. 

What  shall  be  done  to  meet  this  illiter¬ 
acy  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
is  rapidly  increasing?  Something  evi¬ 
dently,  or  we  will  go  under  by  the  up¬ 
heavals  from  the  uneducated  mass. 
Only  a  spelling-book  can  render  a  ballot 
harmless  or  beneficent.  In  some  way 
the  great  illiteracy  of  our  cities  and 
southern  states  and  western  territories 
must  be  met.  We  are  suffering  now 
from  the  ignorance  of  our  great  cities. 
Many  of  them  seem  happy  in  their 
churches  and  public  libraries  and  pub¬ 
lic  parks  and  boulevards  and  art  gal¬ 
leries.  Meanwhile  the  train  of  besotted 
ignorance  is  laid  for  an  explosion.  Chi¬ 
cago  knows  something  of  it,  or  may,  if 
it  will  stop  to  think.  The  liquor  in¬ 
terest,  confederate  with  and  supported  j 
by  the  illiteracy,  threatens  to  rule  the 
city,  and  even  impose  on  honest  call-  d 
ings  the  penalties  of  its  own  crimes. 
And  so  in  other  cities.  Demagogues 
carry  the  polls,  because  demagogues  can 
carry  illiteracy  in  unthinking  masses. 

In  the  south  the  problem  is  as  much 
national  as  local.  By  a  national  act 
illiteracy,  the  grossest  ignorance,  was 
put  into  power.  It  involved  fearful  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  another  act  which  has 
not  so  promptly  followed.  National 
emancipation  necessitates  national  edu¬ 
cation.  The  south  is  in  no  condition  to 
struggle  alone  with  the  education  prob¬ 
lem.  It  ought  not  to  be  required  to. 
Some  sections  of  it  have  struggled  no-  ■ 
bly  with  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
the  situation.  But  a  national  interest 
and  a  national  duty  calls  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  grapple  the  .question. 


But  there  is  another  side  to  the  sub 
jeot.  How  does  it  loot  from  a  religious 


standpoint, 


and  with  what  importance 

and  urgency  does  it  fan*  ®  , 

missionary  work?  Last  week  w  p 
lished  an  appeal  from  Secretary  Alien,  of 
the  Freedmen’s  Board,  for  thir  y  on 
sand  dollars  this  month.  We  speak  of 
our  knowledge  when  we  say  the  funds 
entrusted  to  that  board  are  administered 
with  scrupulous  and  painstaking  fidelity. 
But  what  a  pittance  does  our  grea 
church  contribute  for  the  education  o. 
thefreedmen!  What  a  merest  fraction 
are  we  giving  to  reduce  that  sisty-nme 
per  cent,  of  voting  ignorance  among  the 
colored  people  of  the  south!  And  yet, 
there  is  not  before  the  church  to-day  a 
work  either  more  urgent  or  more  hope¬ 
ful  than  this  same  educational  work 
among  the  freedmen.  Patriotism  an 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  alike  pleau  for 

the  better  doing  of  it. 

And  then  what  of  the  dark  clouds  that 
cover  the  census  maps  of  some  of  the 

territories?  We  have  sometimes  thought 

our  home  board  was  disposed  to  invest 
Alaska  with  a  missionary  romance  and 
work  it  for  more  than  it  was  worth.  But 
I  6ny  way,  there  is  nothing  done  for  either 
'  education  or  religion  for  forty  thousand 
people  in  that  territory,  save  what  ou 
church  is  doing.  To  save  all  the  chil 
dren  there  from  absolute  and  unbroken 

heathenism,  a  heathenism  more  benight¬ 
ed  than  can  be  found  on  the  Asiatic 
I  coast  beyond  Alaska,  one  or  two  strug¬ 
gling  schools  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
superfluity.  It  is  the  only  one  of  our  na¬ 
tional  possessions  to  enlighten  for  which 
the  government  is  doing  nothing  at  all. 
A  little  religious  zeal  may,  perhaps,  be 
.pardonable  there. 

H^New  Mexico  is  rapidly  coming  near 
us,  commercially.  Great  railroads  cross 
and  recross  the  territory  and  bring  it 
to  our  doors.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
it  becomes  a  state?  We  do  not  know, 
but  at  the  present  rate  of  its  development 
there  is  none  too  much  time  to  reduce 
the  tremendous  forty-five  and  sixty-nine 
per  centages  of  white  and  black  illit¬ 
eracy. 

These  facts,  viewed  from  a  Christian 
standpoint  alone,  have  immense  signifi¬ 
cance.  Our  gospel  must  be  not  only  a 
proclamation,  but  an  education  also.  We 
need  teachers  as  well  as  preachers.  But 
when  to  those  considerations  that  gather 
around  the  eternal  welfare  of  those  peo¬ 
ple  themselves,  is  added  the  future  life 
of  the  republic — the  very  condition  of  our 


missions  of  'the  future,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  it  becomes  manifest  that 
only  the  intensest  home  mission  zeal 
is  hot  enough  for  the  emergency. 

One  word  more.  Will  it  not  be  well 
for  our  church  to  consider  in  her  as- 
I  semblies  and  out  of  them,  whether  there 
is  not  possible  for  us  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  systematic  movement  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  country  ?  The 
money  and  men  that  are  given  are  wisely 
placed.  There  is  not  quarter  enough 
of  either.  Perhaps  more  daring  cam¬ 
paigns  would  secure  them.  We  are  only 
playing  at  religious  education  in  the 
south.  We  are  only  playiag  at  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  west.  W e  are  not  over¬ 
taking  the  growth  of  our  cities.  Have 
’sj’fe  grasp  enough  of  the  situation  ?  Are 
we  working  our  church  for  all  there  is  in 
it  of  capacity  for  the  stupendous  work 
of  saving  the  country  and  saving  souls  ? 


PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS  IN 
ARIZONA. 

TUCSON. 

These  are  established  at  Tucson  and 
Prescott,  the  two  strategic  points  in  the 
Territory. 

Tucson,  the  capital  of  the  Territory, 
is  located  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  in 
the  southern  central  section  of  the 
State.  It  was  first  visited  by  Euro¬ 
peans  it  1540-42.  There  are  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that  Tucson  was  a 
military  settlement  as  early  as  1694. 
There  is  now  a  population  of  about 
3,5(30,  mostly  Mexicans  and  Indians. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  Romish  bishop 
and  several  parish  priests.  In  1866 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  organized  a 
young  ladies’  school.  In  April,  1871, 
through  the  earnest  efforts  of  Gov.  A. 
P.  K.  Safford,  a  public  school  was  es¬ 
tablished,  and  a  school-house  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $10,000. 

On  Sabbath,  April  9,  1876,  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson  organized  the  first 
Protestant  Church  in  the  place,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1876  Rev.  John  E. 
Anderson  was  commissioned  by  the 
I  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  to  take 
I  charge  of  that  church. 

PRESCOTT. 

Prescott  is  250  miles  north  Df  Tuc¬ 
son,  and  is*  the  commercir^  capital  of 
Northern  Arizona,  as  Tucson  is  of 
Southern  Arizona. 

The  two  cities  connected  by  tel- 


egraph  and  By  Lhe  comfortable  coachesl 
of  the  Ariz  t?na  and  California  Stage 
Co.,  making  connections  at  Florence 
■with  Kerens  &  Mitchell’s  Transconti- 
nent'4(  Line  to  Tucson.  Located  in  a| 
b?  .Autiful  mountain  valley,  its  green 
Allis,  tall  pines,  beautiful  gardens,  and 
comfortable  houses,  give  it  a  homelike 
appearance  that  is  very  attractive  to 
the  traveler  and  immigrant. 

It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  military 
department  of  Arizona,  and  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  about  1,200,  mainly  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  Methodists  have  a  church 
organization  and  building. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1876,  Mr.  Jack- , 
sou  established  a  Presbyterian  mission, ' 
and  secured  Rev.  John  A.  Merrill 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill 
•reached  their  new  field  of  labor  on  the 
20lh  of  July,  and  organized  the  church  • 
on  October  1,  1876.  In  connection 
with  the  Methodist  minister,  has  sev¬ 
eral  out-preaching  stations.  In  another 
column  we  give  Mr.  Merrill’s  trip  across 
from  California. 

MOQUI  TOWNS. 

In  Northeastern  Arizona  are  the 
seven  ancient  Moqui  towns.  Some  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  by  Rev.  W.  B. 
Truax,  the  former  agent,  to  establish  a 
mission  school  among  them.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  now  in  progress  that  will 
place  this  interesting  work  on  a  more 
-permanent  basis. 

A  Field  for  Ethnologist*. 

[Prescott  Democi  at.] 

Probably  no  portion  of  the  United 
States  affords  so  active  a  field  as  Ari¬ 
zona  for  investigation,  by  those  who 
make  a  study  of  the  ruins  and  relics  oi 
extinct  races,  and  endeavor  to  di~cove> 
by  these  remains  the  origin  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  people  who  once  played  a 
part  on  the  stage  of  life  and  have 
made  their  exit,  leaving  a  few  shape¬ 
less  ruins  to  tell  the  story  of  their  ex¬ 
istence.  jjThis  Territory  is  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  a  long  extinct  race 
who  once  occupied  the  land,  and  who, 
judging  from  the  remains  they  have 
left  behind,  had  attained  to  some  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization. 

On  the  Gila,  on  Salt  river,  on  the 
Verde,  on  the  Lit  tie  Colorado,  on  the 
San  Francisco,  in  fact,  along  nearly  | 
every  stream  in  the  Territory,  those 
ruins  are  found.  Some  <>f  them  were 
old — notably  the  Casa  Grande — when 
the  Spanish  explorers  passed  through 
woat  is  now  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
in  1540.  When  or  by  whom  they 
were  built  was  as  much  a  mystery  24u 
years  ago  as  it  is  to-day.  The  Indians, 
when  questioned  by  the  Spaniards,  | 


could  tell  nothing  about  their  history .  | 
They  were  ruins  as  far  back  as  tradt-  j 
tions  ran  iu  their  tribes — showing  > 
their  great  antiquity.  That  those  J 
buildings  were  the  work  of  a  race  tar  j 
superior  to  the  present  aboriginal  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  Territory,  admits  of  no 
duubt.  That  they  understood  the 
principles  of  architecture  is  evident 
fi(»m  the  remains  of  some  of  their 
!  ttruc'nres  which  have  withstood  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  fury  of  the 
elements  for  ages.  That  they  were 
adepts  in  the  manufactare  of  pottery 
is  clear,  from  the  fragments  of  this 
article,  w7hich  are  found  iu  such  pro¬ 
fusion  about  their  former  places  of 
abode.  That  they  were  an  agricul¬ 
tural  people  is  shown  by  the  traces  of 
immense  irrigating  canals  which  are 
found  all  over  the  Territory;  that  they 
were  a  mining  people  and  understood 
the  working  of  precious  metals  is  cer¬ 
tain  from  the  old  workings  which 
have  been  discovered  iu  all  parts  of 
Arizona. 

Who  were  those  people  that  cuiti- 
tivated  the  earth,  opened  mines  and 
built  those  massive  structures,  whose 
ruins,  alter  the  lapse  of  ages,  at.ie.-t 
the  skillful  handiwork  of  their  ancient 
builders,  wbu  have  vanished  from  the 
earth,  leaving  not  even  a  tradition  be¬ 
hind?  Whence  came  those  people, 
and  to  what,  race  did  they  belong? 
Were  they  of  the  Aztecs  or  Toltecs,  or 
were  they  of  a  race  prior  to  either  ot 
these?  And,  above  all,  what  became 
of  them?  Were  they  destroyed  by 
war  or  pestilence  or  by  some  fearful 
convulsi  u  of  nature? 

These  are  questions  that  have  never 
been  answered,  though  they  have  been 
often  asked.  VVbo  knows  but  tie 
ruins  of  Atizona  Territory  will  ye 
furnish  the  key  to  some  future  Layatd 
or  Itollinson  to  unlock  this  mystery, 
which  ha-  puzzled  the  learned  sine 
the  discov  ery  of  the  /American  conti¬ 
nent. 


viiANT  Cactus  of  Arizona.  —  Dr. 
Thomas  has  furnished  for  the  Country 
Gentleman  an  account  of  the  giant  cactus 
of  Arizona  ( Cereus  giganteus),  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  the  result  of  his  personal  examina¬ 
tion  during  a  lecent  journey  through 
that  country.  The  trees  have  no  leaves, 
the  flowers  being  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  colossal  stems  or  branches.  The 
green  surface  of  the  stem  performs  the 
office  of  leaves  in  assimilating  nutriment 
for  the  piaut.  These  trees  may  be  com 
pared  to  immense  saw- logs  set  up  on  end, 
with  handsome  and  regular  fluting  of  the 
surface,  like  that  of  a  marble  column.  The 
projecting  ridges  are  completely  armed 
with  thorns  from  2  to  21-2  inches  in 
length.  This  cactus  sometimes  grows  30 
or  40  feet  high  without  a  branch,  al¬ 
though  larger  and  older  ones  usually 
have  one  or  more  branches.  The  stem 
is  from  16  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  and 


occasionally  60  to  70  feet  high.  It  always 
tapers  smaller  toward  tlie  base.  Two  01 
three  inches  within  the  fleshy  exterioi 
there  is  a  woody  core,  with  flutings  cor¬ 
responding  to  those  on  the  outside.  The 
core  is  filled  with  a  spongy  substance 
which  contains  a  great  deal  of  water 
nearly  pure,  so  that  people  in  that  dry 
region  suffering  from  thirst,  often  tap  the 
tree  to  quench  it.  The  flowers  are  white, 
sometimes  a  fine  pink,  and  measure  2  1-2 
inches  across  and  three  inches  deep.  Tlie 
stamens,  attached  to  the  corolla,  are 
innumerable,  probably  many  hundreds. 


A  LEGEND  OF  ARIZONA. 


In  ths  region  of  chartless  land  that,  lies 
Far  oft  in  a  dream  of  Hesperian  skies ; 

By  the  rivers,  that  drifting  golden  lees, 

Bear  beauty  and  song  to  tne  Mexic  seas— 

I  have  sat  in  the  miner’s  bivouac 

When  night  with  its  stars  like  a  psalm  unrolled, 

And  heard,  as  he  leaned  on  his  grimy  pack, 

A  miner  discourse  of  the  Mount  of  Gold. 

And  the  howl  of  the  wolf  was  faint  and  f  .r, 

As  the  moon,  like  a  ship,  from  star  to  star 
Sailed  on— and  the  plain,  with  a  sealike  sweep, 

Lay  silent  and  wide  in  its  mystic  sleep ; 

And  the  river  below  in  an  undertone 
Sang  sweetly,  and  chiming  its  cymbals  sang 
Of  a  sorrowful  land  and  the  wolf  alone 
I  Where  oceans  have  marched  and  the  old  wars  rang. 

And  the  glorified  peaks  stood  high  and  white, 

Like  kings  that  were  called  to  the  Court  of  Night ; 
And  voices  of  mystery  seemed  to  swell 
On  the  wind  in  the  pines  as  it  rose  and  fell ; 

For  thus  ’mid  the  audible  throbs  of  earth 
The  tale  of  the  miner  was  fitly  told — 

With  never  a  sneer  or  a  sound  of  mirth 
For  those  who  had  battled  and  toiled  for  gold. 

But  the  Mountain  of  Gold  was  said  to  stand 
Away  in  the  depths  of  a  solemn  land 
Which  the  rivers  explore  as  they  bend  afar 
On  the  glimmering  track  of  the  evening  star; 

And  ever,  like  dust  of  the  unhallowed  dead, 

The  sands  of  the  desert  do  rise  in  clouds, 

And  gather  and  sweep  with  a  ghostly  tread 
Around  it,  and  rustle  like  dreary  shrouds. 

And  a  skeleton  guard  of  mountains  bleak. 

Where  the  brown  vulture  dozes  and  whets  his  beak, 
Defend  it  and  hoard  in  their  grizzly  arms 
The  dazzle  of  splendor  and  virgin  charms 
That  no  one  has  seen  but  those  priests  of  the  Sun, 
Who  fled  from  the  sword  ot  the  Spanish  Knight, 

And  whose  shadows  still,  when  the  day  is  done, 

Kneel  there  on  the  steps  of  their  altar  bright  1 

’Twas  sought — but  the  rider  and  horse  were  lost, 

Their  bones  white  still,  and  their  ashes  tossed 
With  the  sands  as  they  drift  in  eternal  uurest, 

Where  their  spirits  rise  in  the  hopeless  quest ; 

But  a  glamour  of  mystery  strangely  shines 
Where  the  dead  have  been  strewn  and  the  living  stray, 
And  the  gorges  are  rich  with  exhaustless  mines— 
Untouched  as  our  hearts  and  our  hopes  decay. 

A  nd  ths  robber  Apache  hovers  far 

On  the  thundering  chase  or  the  trail  of  war, 

And  the  shark  of  the  desert,  gaunt  and  gray, 

Slips  by  like  a  shade  to  distant  prey  ; 

\  And  yet  and  for  aye,  on  the  yellow  breast 
Ot  the  dead  and  desolate  was  e,  the  prize 
Of  that  Mountain  of  Gold  is  said  to  rest 
Like  a  star  that  has  dropped  from  the  dreaming  skies. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  a  miner's  theme— 

!  The  glint  of  some  wandering  Aztec’s  dream ; 

I  As  clouds  in  the  magical  sunset  shine — 

I  Like  islands  of  silver  in  seas  of  wine — 

But  may  he  not  think  when  the  placer  fails, 
j  And  poverty  lurks  on  the  golden  trails, 

!  That  treasure  barbaric  and  joy  untold 
j  Are  shining  beyond  in  a  Mountain  of  Gold  ? 

-  an  -*«  -4  4*rsbt>  —  — 

Prescott,  Arizona.-A  recent  con- 1 

cert  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  netted 


ARIZONA. 


BY  REV.  O.  Ii.  COOK. 

Pima  Agency,  March  22,  1883. 

At  the  close  of  another  year  we  are 
thankful  for  the  Lord’s  mercies  and 
blessings. 

We  have  had  a  larger  and  more  regular 
attendance  at  public  worship  in  this 
vicinity.  More  attention  is  paid  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  and  more  inter¬ 
est  is  manifested  by  the  Indians  to  know 
the  truth. 

At  Blackwater,  a  village  about  eleven 
miles  east  of  here,  I  have  held  meetings 
on  Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  every  three  weeks. 

Men,  and  young  men  mostly,  attend 
there;  all  are  very  attentive,  and  a  few  of 
them  appear  to  be  anxious  about  their 
sonls’  welfare. 

Some  services  have  been  held  at  the 
villages,  “Stantonic,”  about  five  miles 
east,  “  Casa  Bianca,  ”  eleven  miles  west, 
and  “  Babe-chirl,”  ten  miles  west  north¬ 
west  from  here.  At  these  places  I  have 
found  very  attentive  hearers,  but  mostly 
old  men,  women  and  children,  the  men 
apparently  holding  back  on  account  of 
the  Quacharty  murders  of  last  year, 
which  have  caused  a  feeling  of  antagon¬ 
ism  with  many  of  our  Indians  toward  all 
connected  with  the  Indian  service  here. 

The  boarding-school  scholars  have  re¬ 
ceived  regular  religious  instruction  from 
me  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  a 
week  on  week  days.  A  few  receive  les¬ 
sons  on  the  organ,  and  a  number  often 
come  to  me  to  learn  the  meaning  of  diffi¬ 
cult  English  words. 

A  little  has  been  done  in  making  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Pima  language. 

Mrs.  Cook  has  frequently  assisted  In¬ 
dian  women  in  the  cutting,  fitting  and 
making  of  dresses. 

We  expect,  the  Lord  permitting,  to 
I  make  a  commencement  at  chapel-build- 
I  ing  during  April.  The  Indians  have 
promised  help  in  the  shape  of  work; 
they  have  no  money  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  they  will  probably  contribute  some 
after  harvest  time. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Tuc¬ 
son  Citizen ,  with  reference  to  llev.  Mr. 
Anderson’s  arrival :  /V(p 

On  November  19  an  ambulance  came 
to  town.  Upon  our  asking  an  old  Ar¬ 
izonian  where  it  came  from  and  who  it 
contained,  he  replied :  “Oh !  I  guess 
it  came  from  Grant.  I  see  Old  Buck, 
McDowell,  the  new  preacher,  Sweeney, 
and  two  other  Indians  in  it.” 

The  same  paper,  giving  notice  of 
annual  observance  of  St.  Xavier’s  day 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  announces,  among  other  en¬ 
tertainments,  “hull-fights.”  This  is  in 
the  United  States,  not  old  Spain. 
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THE  INDIANS. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  i 
address,  given  last  week  in  this  city,  a 
movement  has  been  started  among  the 
churches  of  the  three  Presbyteries  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  raise  funds  for  giving  a  school 
building  to  the  Papago  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Arazona.  This  tribe,  numbering  about 
six  thousand,  has  for  Jive  years  been  asking 
for  a  teacher,  yet  asking  in  vain. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  provide  salary,  if  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Board  of  Home  Missions  will  send  the 
teacher  and  provide  a  building  for  the 
school.  This  the  Board  cannot  do,  as  by 

|  their  charter  rights  they  are  limiter!  to 
building  churches  and  paying  the  home 
missionary’s  salary.  This  is  the  reason  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee  has  been 
organized,  to  provide  for  and  take  charge  ^ 
of  the  school  work  in  the  Home  Mission 
field.  They  have  accepted  for  the  Board 
the  government’s  proposal.  Seventeen 
hundred  dollars  are  yet  needed  for  the  : 
building.  Part  of  this  sum  has  already 
been  pledged,  conditionally,  by  some  of 
our  city  churches,  provided  others  will 
unite  to  raise  the  entire  amount.  Those 
interested  in  this  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  a  meeting  called  by  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee,  to  be  held  on  Satur¬ 
day  next,  March  24th,  at  2£  o’clock,  1334 
Chestnut  street. 


\  Organization  oi  uie  rresoytenan 
Church  in  Prescott,  Arizona. 

October  1st  we  organized  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Prescott,  Ari¬ 
zona,  with  thirteen  members. 

Since  our  arrival  here  we  have  been 
kindly  and  cordially  treated,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  many  “  The  Church  ”  has 
been  the  watchword  and  thj  desire. 
Prescott  needs  the  gospel,  and  presents 
a  broad  field  for  every  Christian  to  sow 
good  seed  for  the  kingdom. 

There  are  many  good  Christians 
here,  ready  to  work  for  their  Master — 
many  soldiers  ready  to  do  valiant  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  There  is 
a  band  of  God-loving,  God-fearing 


- 

young  men,  who  have  only  been  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  set  to  work.  Everything 
seems  to  smile  on  our  new  undertaking, 
and  if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 

us? 

The  services  of  organization  were 
conducted  by  Eev.  John  A.  Merrill, 
assisted  by  Chaplain  Gilmore,  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  and  were  opened  by  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  Mr.  Merrill  from  the  text,  “  If 
ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat 
the  good  of  the  land ;  but  if  ye  refuse 
and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the 
sword.”  Isaiah  i.  20. 

Drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
United  Tribes  of  Israel  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  he  showed  how  the 
same  God  had  led  both,  how  both  would 
receive  the  same  rewards  if  they  were 
obedient  to  his  commands,  and  how 
both  would  come  under  the  same  pun¬ 
ishment  if  they  refused  and  rebelled. 

After  the  sermon  thirteen  persons, 
bringing  letters  from  different  churches 
throughout  the  States,  were  received 
as  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Prescott,  after  having  given  their 
assent  to  the  usual  articles  of  the  Con¬ 
fession. 

After  the  benediction,  the  assembly 
resolved  itself  into  a  business  meeting 
for  the  election  of  the  church  officers, 
consisting  of  two  elders,  a  elerk  and 
treasurer,  with  six  trustees.  After  the 
election  the  meeting  was  dismissed  to 
give  place  to  the  Sabbath-school. 

At  half-past  three  we  met  again  for 
our  first  communion  season,  which  was 
preceded  by  the  ordination  of  the  eld¬ 
ers.  The  duties  and  manner  of  life 
becoming  to  an  elder  were  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Merrill,  which  was  followed  by  the 
ordination.  Chaplain  Gilmore  made  a 
few  remarks  touching  the  Lord's  Sup¬ 
per,  after  which  we  sat  down  to  the 
first  communion  season  of  the  Presby-  ! 
terian  Church  in  Arizona. 

The  evening  service  consisted  of  a 
sermon  on  “  The  Christian  Name.” 
The  morning  “Thank  offering”  and 
the  evening  collection  amounted  to 
$50,  as  a  gift  to  the  Lord’s  work  here. 

Every  one  seems  anxious  to  have  a 
church  building,  but  that  does  not 
seem  best  or  practicable  as  yet.  Our 
Methodist  friends  have  kindly  lent  us 
their  house  each  alternate  Sabbath,  and 


through  their  hospitality  we  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  place  of  worship. 

Mr.  Merrill,  and  Mr.  Wright,  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  alternate  in  taking 
charge  of  the  work  in  Williamson’s 
Valley,  about  twenty-three  miles  west 
of  Prescott.  The  work  there  is  very 
encouraging,  and  by  God’s  good  provi¬ 
dence  such  a  work  is  opening  up  in 
this  part  of  the  land  as  shall  bear  much 
fruit  to  the  glory  of  his  name. 

M.  W. 


TRIP  TO  ARIZONA. 

We  left  Los  Angeles  at  2  P.  M.,  on 
Saturday,  July  15,  and  arrived  at 
Indian  Wells,  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  railroad,  at  midnight.  There  we 
connected  with  what  is  called  here 
the  mud  wagon,  meaning  a  stage  of 
the  old  California  and  Arizona  line. 
We  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert.  The  sand  came  half  way  to 
the  hub  of  the  wheels  ;  the  wind  blew 
hot  from  the  south  ;  and  the  six  horses 
were  only  able  to  keep  up  a  slow 
walk.  Thus  we  kept  on  for  three 
long  days  and  longer  nights,  until 
we  reached  the  Colorado  River  just 
at  sunset  on  Tuesday.  This  is  here 
a  beautiful  stream,  running  clear  and 
!  swift. 

A  large  ferry  boat  came  over  im¬ 
mediately  ;  and  soon  we  were  landed, 
stage  and  all,  at  Ehrenberg,  a  crochety 
little  town  on  the  Arizona  side,  well 
filled  with  Apache,  Mohave  Indians 
and  Greasers.  After  a  good  meal  — 
the  only  one  thus  far  on  the  desert — 
we  started  again  over  the  wilderness. 
While  the  country  on  the  Arizona 
side  is  not  so  sandy  as  in  California, 
it  is  yet  essentially  a  desert — not  a 
sandy  but  a  rocky  desert.  As  we 
passed  on,  the  driver  amused  us  by 
telling  how,  at  this  point  and  that, 
not  long  ago,  the  stage  was  attacked 
by  Indians,  and  all  the  passengers 
scalped.  Almost  the  only  vegetation 
was  the  omnipresent  sage-bush,  and 
the  osictus  plant  which  here  grows  n 
the  shape  of  a  pillar  from  five  to  thirty 
feet  high. 

Wickenburg  was  the  next  place 
of  importance.  It  is  an  adobe  town 
of  two  hundred  inhabitants.  We 


were  now  eighty  -  two  miles  from 
Prescott.  Here  the  road  begins  to  as¬ 
cend  rapidly.  In  some  places  it  leads 
by  deep  canyons,  most  of  which  we 
passed  in  the  night,  and  in  a  pouring 
rain.  On  Thursday,  at  3  P.  M.,  we  rode 
into  Prescott,  having  been  nearly  five 
Rays  and  nights  continually  in  the 
stage. 

|  During  all  this  time  we  found  only 
two  places  where  good  food  or  water 
could  be  obtained.  Meals  were  served 
in  adobe  hovels  with  no  floor  but  the 
g  round,  and  no  light  save  through 
the  door,  and  upon  rough  board  tables, 
with  a  long  bench  for  chairs.  Butter, 
milk  and  sugar  had  not  penetrated 
thus  far  into  the  desert.  The  eatables 
fnat  had  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,  were  potatoes,  bacon, 
sour-bread  and  coffee.  The  water  is 
so  impregnated  with  alkali  as  to  be 
almost  unfit  for  use.  Meals  are  in 
every  case  one  dollar,  and  in  some 
cases  water  is  sold.  We  advise  any 
who  wish  to  make  this  trip,  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  plentifully  with 
luncheon  and  with  a  large  canteen  for 

water.  '  •.  . 

1  \ 

But  we  were  well  repaid  for  all 
our  hardships  in  reaching  Prescott. 
Its  el  evation  is  nearly  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  rendering  the  air 
p  ure  and  cool.  Instead  of  a  desert 
and  barren  rocks,  we  are  now  in  a 
beautiful  valley  about  seven  miles 
1  ong  and  four  wide,  filled  with  pines 
straight  and  tall.  In  natural  beauty, 
Prescott  valley  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  summer  rains 
here  wash  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
give  a  freshness  of  beauty  and  a  pe¬ 
rennial  verdure,  which  can  not  be  en¬ 
joy  ed  in  the-  beautiful  California  val¬ 
leys  under  the  long  drought,  with 
its  heavy  mantle  of  dust.  This  na¬ 
tural  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  lim¬ 
pid  purity  of  the  mountain  atmos¬ 
phere.  * 

The  town  of  Prescott  is  a  fitting 
gem  for  such  a  valley.  No  adobe 
houses  are  seen  here.  All  are  frame 
or  brick  •  and  nearly  all  are  painted 
white,  and  furnished  with  cornice, 
piazza,  blinds,  etc.  We  find  the  people 
as  intelligent  and  refined  as  in  the 
Atlantic  cities. 


We  have  been  received  with  great 
cor  diality,  and  anticipate  a  pleasant 
and  useful  work.  We  must  begin  at 
the  foundation  and  work  slowly,  ever 
looking  upward  for  guidance  and 
s  trength.  As  we  think  of  our  church 
soon  to  be  built,  and  the  city  fast 
pro  wing,  the  words  are  often  in  our 

DO/ 

heart :  “Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it- 
except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain.  Ps. 
cxxvii.  1.  John  A.  Merrill. 
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THE  INDIAN  QUESTION. 


Tlie  National  Association's. Urges  a  More  Hu¬ 
mane  Treatment  of  tiie  Aborigines. 

Association  Hall  was  well  filled  last  even¬ 
ing,  the  occasion  being  a  mass  meeting  of 
friends  of  a  liumaner  and  more -civilized  , 
policy  toward  the  original  proprietors  of  ^ 
Amercain  soil,  called  by  the National  Indian 
Association.  liev.  George  Dana  Boardman, 
who  presided,  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  | 
association,  which  had  become  truly  national  i 
in  its  influence,  had  its  origin  in  this  City  of 
of  Brotherly  Love.  ltev.  Dr.  Jack- 
son.  of  New  York,  who  has  i 
spent  several  years  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Apaches  of  the  border  land  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  was  the  first 
speaker.  He  referred  to  those  states  as  the 
place  where  mountain  ranges  consist  of  de¬ 
tached  peaks,  rivers  run  sand,  and  clouds 
dispense  sand  instead  of  rain  during 
much  of  the  year;  the  oldest  settled  by 
Europeans  yet  the  latest  in  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization;  inhabited  prehistori- 
cally  hv  a  people  whose  habitations  were 
lodged  in  precipices  so  high  that  civilization 
can  scarcely  set  foot  where  they  were  estab-  1 
lished.  Arizona  was  originally  the  territory  ’ 
ol-  the  Apaches  ever  in  a  ferment  and  at  war 
with  their  neighbors.  Two  bands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  trappers  acquiring  their  friendship  were 
permitted  to  ply  their  vocation  and  live  where 


no  Mexican  was  permitted  to  exist. 

One  of  these  bands  crossing  the  l  o  -  , 

der  rewarded  their  hospitality  with  perfidy 
and  infamy  which  has  since  characterize!  i 
civilized  dealings  with  this  warlike  tribe. 
Accepting  a  reward  offered  for  Apache  scalps, 
they  bade  them  to  a  feast,  and,  opening  with 
a  howitzer  on  the  peaceful  tribe  which  as¬ 
sembled,  scarcely  left  a  man,  woman  or  child 
of  an  entire  band,  and  thus  in augm-  , 
rated  the  policy  which  esteems  the  I 
only  good  Indian  a  dead  Indian.  He 
reviewed  the  wars  of  the  Southern 
frontier  from  the  time  of  Cochise,  who  was 
held  as  a  hostage  for  Indians,  over  whom  he 
had  no  control,  down  to  the  struggle  which  is 
now  being  fought  out  on  Mexican  soil,  ana 
traced  every  conflict  to  the  bad  faith  and 
broken  promises  of  the  Government  and  its 
agents.  They  asked  for  schools  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  civilized  usages  which  made 
the  happy  homes  of  the  white,  and,  j 
by  way  of  answer,  got  the  renewed  evidences 
of  broken  faith  which  drive  them  to  hostili¬ 
ties,  and  thus  a  valuable  people,  who  had 
shown  the  highest  qualities  of  manhood  in 
their  struggles  against  Mexican  and  Amen- 
can  invaders,  were  made  renegades  and  out¬ 
casts.  _  ,  , 

Judge  Birdseye,  of  New  York,  spoke  at 
length  on  what  he  had  observed  in  NewMexico 
and  Arizona  while  there  on  legal  business.  He 
traced  all  the  outrages,  murders,  and  turmoil 
of  the  frontier  to  the  law  which  prevents  the 
red.  man  from  owning  property  of  any  kind  i 
by  any  tenure  which  he  can  pass  to  another.  | 
In  Canada  and  Mexico  they  arc  made  | 
amenable  to  the  same  law  which 

governs  other  citizens.  They  can 

sue  and  be  sued,  and  there  is  no 

difference  in  their  property  rights.  Hence, 
when  Sitting  Bull  and  his  braves  crossed  the 
Canada  border  they  ceased  hostilities  and 
recognized  a  law  which  they  despised  on 
this  side.  His  remedy  was  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  race  legislation  as  to  them 
as  well  as  other  races,  and  thus  save 
the  country  the  810,000  which  the  United  | 
States  pays  for  every  shilling  which  a  much  : 
larger  Indian  population  costs  our  Canadian 
neighbors.  .  1 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  secretary  of  the  associ¬ 
ation,  closed  the  meeting  with  an  urgent 
appeal  for  funds  to  furnish  teachers  to  the 
Apaches  and  otfier  wild  Indians. 


Rev.  William  Meyer  organized  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  on 
the  15th  instant,  with  ^  eight  members— 
four  male  and  four  female,  five  by  letter 
and  three  on  profession  of  faith.  Two 
elders  were  ordained — one  of  them  Mr 
Roberts,  formerly  of  the  Larkin  St.  Church 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Meyer  has  labored  faith¬ 
fully  under  many  discouragements  to  keep 
the  light  of  the  gospel  shining,  and  is 
doing  his  best  to  “hold  the  fort”  in  that 
new  and  godless  field.  He  is  without  doubt 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and 
though  a  hard  field  to  cultivate  with  his 
little  band  of  praying  men  and  womtn,  he 
will  yet  see  the  work  of  the  Lord  prosper 
there.  He  deserves  and  should  receive  the 
kind  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  all 
God’s  people  — Occident,  f  o  /  *7 


Rev.  J.  E.  Anderson,  of  Tucson,  re¬ 
cently  made  a  missionary  tour  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  mining  district  of  Arizona. 


An  exploring  party  from  Camp  Verde, 
recently  visited  the  Lower  Verde  and  found 
several  neatly  constructed  rooms,  hewn 
out  of  the  sandstone  bluffs  of  that  region. 
Some  of  them  were  well  plastered,  and  in 
each  of  the  large  rooms  was  a  cistern  for 
water,  and  a  commodious  granary.  In  sev' 
eral  of  the  rooms,  niches  or  holes  had 
I  been  cut  in  the  wall  and  covered  over  and 
lendered  air-tight  by  a  hard  cement.  Up¬ 
on  being  broken  open,  ears  of  corn, 
pumpkin,  and  the  seeds  of  a  grain  unknown 
to  any  of  the  party,  were  discovered  in  the 
cells.  These  had  been  there  so  long  that 
upon  being  touched  they  crumbled  to 
dust. 

ibis  section  of  the  country  forms  an  in- 
|  tereeting  field  for  the  relic  searcher. 

>'alt  River  ^  alley,  Arizona.  This 
valley,  some  twenty-five  miles  in  length  by 
fourteen  in  width,  and  situated  almost  in 
the  center  ef  the  Territory,  is  destined  to 
I  be  what  the  Santa  Clara  valley  now  is  to 
California— the  garden  spot  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  The  valley  has  a  slight  fall  to  the 
west,  and.  that  portion  not  cultivated  is 
covered  with  a  denee  growth  of  mesquit 
wood.  It  is  divided  into  tracts  of  160 
acres,  with  a  ditch  three  feet  wide  on  each 
boundary  line,  thus  enabling  the  occupants 
to  irrigate  the  whole  tract.  Water  to  sup¬ 
ply  these  ditches  is  brought  by  means  of 
canals  from  Salt  River,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles.  These  canals  are  seme  ten  feet 
wide,  and  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  planted  early’ in,  the  spring, 
and  after  harvested,  corn  and  potatoes  are 
planted  on  the  same  ground.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  is  of  a  clayish  nature  and 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  mineral 
properties,  which  are  of  incalculable  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  growing  of  fruit  and  vine.  The 
^farmers  have  planted  cottonwood  and 
other  evergreen  trees  on  the  banks  of  their 
ditches,  thus  adding  to  the  beauty  of  their 
farms,  besides  beiDg  the  means  of  check¬ 
ing  a  general  cor  ilagration.  Though  com 
paratively  young,  Salt  River  valley  pre¬ 
sents  wonderful  progress.  Handsome  cot¬ 
tages,  with  large  orchards,  vineyards  and 
gardens  can  be  seen  its  entire  length.  The  \ 
fig,  olive,  orange  and  lemon,  and  in  fact 
all  the  semi-tropical  fruits  can  be  grown 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  favored  loc  alities 
In  this  valley,  the  town  of  Phenix  is  situ¬ 
ated— -a  small  place  now,  but  growing. 
The  buildings  are  principally  of  adobe,  as 
lumber  is  scarde-  The  streets  are  wide, 
with  ditches  of  running  water  on  either 
side,  lined  with  the  tth*1  cottonwood,  giv- 
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ing  to  the  place  a  fine  appeferanc9’  R®Vi 
Mr.  Myer,  under  commission  R°m  *  e 
Home  Board,  represents  the 
rian  Church  in  that  valley. 

'  a  •ttji.suuxXj  Arizona. — Seven  united 
with  this  church  at  their  last  com¬ 
munion.  A  correspondent  in  Prescott, 
writes  : 

Rev.  J.  A.  Merrill  seems  to  be  the 
right  man  in  the  righ^  place — a  man 
with  his  whole  soul  iu  the  work  of'  sav¬ 
ing  souls— -fearless  of  consequences, 
ever  declaring  the  whole  counsel  o;: 
Hod.  He  is  not  only  a  talented  preacher 
and  good  Christian,  but  a  shrewd  busi¬ 
ness  man,  ever  on  the  watch  to  advance 
the  church. 


Tt  (.son,  Arizona. — At  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  preached  a  good 
sermon  to  an  audience  that  would  have 
Idone  credit  to  a  town  of  much  greater 
pretensions — secularly  and  religiously 
than  Tucson.  No  fairer  Sabbath 
morning  ever  rested  upon  any  land  be- 
Ineath  the  sun.  Midwinter,  and  the 
air,  balmy  as  the  breath  of  June,  warm 
with  sun  rays,  fresh  from  mountain  and 
fragrant  from  mesa  and  valley,  floated 
in  at  the  open  doorways  of  the  audience 
room  and  blessed  pastor  and  waiting ! 
congregation  with  health,  comfort  and 
happiness.  To  the  stranger  in  our 
midst  from  less  favored  climes,  the 
sacred  service  on  such  a  lovely  day  was 
a  thing  to  remember,  while  to  our  resi- 
i  dents,  the  success  of  this  church  move¬ 
ment  and  the  continued  interest  there¬ 
in  are  a  source  of  great  congratulation, 
and  the  services  themselves  are  one  of 
the  most  healthful  mental  tonics  ever 
devised  in  Tucson.  The  beneficent 
work  is  initiated  and  will  continue  until 
a  prosperous  Protestant  Church  is  an 
established  institution  here.  The  pas¬ 
tor  is  zealous  and  the  people  are  ready, 
and  the  road  to  complete  success  is 
plain  and  open. — Arizona  Citizen. 

Samuel  Hughes,  Thoma3  Ewing, 
James  H.  Toole,  Fred.  L.  Austin  and 
John  Wasson  have  been  chosen  Trus¬ 
tees  and  Building  Committee. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Merrill,  of  Prescott,  \ 
Arizona,  preached  his  farewell  sermon  t 
to  that  people  on  May  12,  and  then  j 
with  his  family  started  overland  to  the 
railways  of  Colorado.  His  departure 
is  greatly  regretted  by  the  citizens  and 
the  church.  As  the  first  permanent 
Presbyterian  minister  in  that  Territory, 
he  leaves  an  enviable  record  of  success¬ 
ful  foundation  laying.  / S'  S'  ^ 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  or¬ 
ganized  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona,  on  Sabbath,  April  h.  J. 
P.  Cluin,  Esq.,  was  elected  and  installed 
ruling  elder.  This  is  the  only  Protest¬ 
ant  Church  in  the  place,  and  receives 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
American  residents. 

On  the  following  Sabbath  (April  16) 
Dr.  Jackson  established  a  mission  at 
Prescott,  Arizona,  with  fifteen  com¬ 
municants,  the  majority  of  whom  bring 
letters  from  Presbyterian  churches. 

A  committee  are  securing  suitable 
lots  for  a  church  building. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Merrill,  who  graduated 
last  week  from  our  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  will  proceed  to  Prescott,  and  take 
charge  of  the  church  there. 


An  Arizona  Notice. — The  word  of  ( 
God  will  be  preached  in  the  court¬ 
house,  to-morrow  morning,  at  10| 
o’clock.  We  bespeak  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  These  seasons  of  grace  are  rare 
in  Tucson  to  the  Protestant  resident. 
Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  comes  highly  rec¬ 
ommended.  The  ladies  will  certainly 
be  there  ;  they  are  always  forward  in 
every  good  word  and  work.  Let  them 
suggest  to  their  husbands  and  male 
friends  for  once  to  neglect  the  ever¬ 
lasting  contemplation  of  profit  and  loss, 
or  to  forego  the  last  sensation,  the 
problems  of  politics,  the  comic  weekly, 
the  agile  billiard-ball,  the  seductive 
, seven-up,  or  the  Sunday  morning’s 
soap,  and  wend  their  wav  to  the  house 
of  worship.  f  (jf  f  4P 


Rev.  J.  E.  Anderson  reached  Tucson, 
Arizona,  in  November,  1876,  and  took 
charge  of  the  little  church  which  had 
been  organized  the  April  previously,  by 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson.  He  immediately 
established  a  preaching  service  in  the 
court-house,  and  a  month  after  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  church.  The  congregations  were 
large  and  appreciative  ;  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward,  assisted  and  encouraged  by  five  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  the  place, 
whom  he  secured  as  trustees,  he  set  about 
building  a  house  of  worship.  This  is 
now  nearing  completion,  and  will  be  one 
of  the  prominent  features  of  the  town..^y^ 

^  •  ~  ...  -W-T  * 


•In  summer  or  winter  there  is  never  a  day 
without  bright,  beautiful  sunshine.  Even 
when  it  rains,  the  clouds  do  not  overspread 
the  sky,  as  with  us,  but  pass  over  in  areas  of 
narrow  width,  following  the  lay  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  Territory  is  increasing  rapidly  in- 
populalion,  and  the  completion  of  the  railroad 
connections  will  naturally  bring  the  immi¬ 
grants  in  streams.  Although  mining  is  now 
the  great  interest,  the  prospects  for  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  are  encouraging.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000 
acres  of  rich  land,  but,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
water,  only  about  2,888,888  acres  are  availa¬ 
ble.  It  i3  believed  that  water  for  irrigation 
can  be  obtained  from  artesian  wells.  Go 
where  one  will  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  it  ' 
is  said,  in  the  foot  hills  and  through  the  j 
i  mountains,  pleasant  and  delightful  valleys  are 
j  continually  attracting  the  attention  of  the  ex- 
|  plorer,  many  of  them  having  springs  of  clear, 
crystal  water.  Arizona  is  not  so  destitute  of 
wood  as  has  been  supposed.  Many  parts  of 
the  Territory  are  splendidly  wooded,  and  the 
plateau  in  the  northern  part  is  covered  with 
grand  evergreen  forests.  The  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  railroad  opens  up  fine  timber  belts  along 
the  Gila  river  and  among  the  mountains  in  the-  j 
eastern  part  of  the  Territory.  \ 

ARIZONA  FLORA. 

The  strange  tropical  flora  of  Arizona  will 
naturally  make  a  slrong  impression  upon  tour¬ 
ists  from  the  East,  particularly  the  wonderful! 
cactus  growth.  A  large  proportion  of  every-  1 
thing  ’hat  grows  in  the  Territory  is  literally 
covered  with  thorns.  There  are  over  100  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  cactus  family,  of  all  forms  and 
sizes  to  the  cereus  giganteus,  a  giant  cactus* 
often  growing  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  three  feet.  This  bears  beautiful 
clusters  of  white  flowers  and  a  delicious  fruit,  j 
in  size  and  shape  like  a  pear,  with  the  com¬ 
bined  flavor  of  the  peach,  strawberry  and  fig. 

One  variety  of  the  cactus  is  useful  in  forming 
impenetrable  hedges.  The  maguey  plant,  or  j 
mescal,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  The  bulbous  root,  from  the  size  of  a 
cabbage  to  a  bushel  basket,  is  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious  when  roasted.  The  juice  of  the  plant 
is  boiled  down  into  a  good  syrup,  and  a  liquor 
distilled  frsm  the  plant  has  the  flavor  of  old 
Scotch  whisky.  It  is  the  favorite  drink  of  the 
Mexicans.  Erom  the  strong  fibre  of  the  leaves 
ropes  are  made.  Another  plans,  called  the 
amole,  has  a  bulbous  root  which  has  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  soap, and  is  used  for  cleansing  clothes.. 

It  also  makes  a  fine  hair  wash.  There  is  a 
Urge  variety  of  flowers,  and,  during  tbe  two 
rainy  seasons  of  the  year,  the  country  presents 
a  beautiful  and  gorgeous  sight.  The  blossom¬ 
ing  willow  bears  a  flower  resembling  the 
honeysuckle. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  the 
Southern  Pacific  passes  through  grand  moun¬ 
tain  scenery.  Arizona  is  essentially  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country.  The  mountains  cover  some-  | 
thing  like  two-thirds  of  its  area.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  part  the  numerous  sugar-loaf  mountains  1 
1  called  Picachos,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
are  a  striking  and  remarkable  formation..  The 
canons  of  Arizona  are  the  grandest  on  the 
continent,  the  most  notable  being  that  of  the 
Colorado,  which  sinks  to  the  awful  depth  of 
6,000  and  7,000  feet.  The  Colorado  river, 


which  f  orms ' the  boundary  between  Arizona^ 
and  California,  is  crossed  at  Yuma,  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  the  Territory.  The 
Colorado  is  navigated  by  the  boats  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Steam  Navigation  company  at  all  seasons- 
to  Kardyvillc,  518  miles  from  its  mouth.  The- 


company  runs  four  boats  of  400  tons,  and  also 
two  ocean  steamers  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  San  Francisco  around  through  the 
gulf  of  California.  There  is  much  fine  scenery 
on  the  river,  and  the  tourist,  who  has  the  time 
|  would  find  it  worth  the  while  to  spend  a  week 
or  two  in  the  trip  up  and  back  in  one  of  the 
steamboats.  Three  canons  are  passed  through 
on  the  voyage,  one  of  which,  the  Black  canon 
|  of  the  Needles,  1b  nearly  20  miles  long,  and  of 
the  wildest  grandeur  in  its  scenery.  Thirty 
miles  from  Yuma  is  the  Castle  Dome,  a  rock 
1  formation  like  a  great  castle  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountains,  which  is  a  landmark 
I  for  100  miles  or  more.  Above  this  the  river 
runs  through  the  Picacho  canon.. 


The  valley  of  the  Colorado  contains  some  of 
the  most  wonderful  scenery  in  the  world — 
deep  canyons  or  gorges  6000  feet,  or  over  a 
mile  deep;  and  towering  mountains  two  or 
three  times  that  height.  For  several  years 
the  United  States  government  has  had  sur¬ 
veying  parties  exploring  this  wonderful 
region.  They  take  a  full  camping  equipment, 
tents  provisions,  and  photographic  appara¬ 
tus  for  taking  pictures  of  the  remarkable 
scenery,  as  well  as  boats  for  gliding  down  the 
rivers,  and  mules  for  climbing  the  mountains. 
One  such  camping  party  is  shown  in  the  cut. 
The  flaming  gorge  takes  its  name  from  the 
brilliant  color  of  the  rocks  which  form  its 
sides. 


Tucson,  Arizona.  —  Rev.  John  E.  An¬ 
derson,  of  Boulder,  Col  ,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  this  new  and  important  field. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  the  first  minister  from 
the  membership  of  the  Colorado  churches. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  he  was 
sent  by  Presbytery  to  open  up  the  field  at 
Boulder.  Through  great  endurance  and 
hard  continuous  labor  a  church  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  secured,  a  handsome  brick 
edifice  erected,  and  a  growing,  prosperous 
congregation  built  up.  He  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  his  new  home  by  the  best  wishes 
of  many  friends  in  Colorado.  /m 
Prescott,  Arizona — Mr.  J.  A.  Merrill,  , 
missionary  to  Prescott,  was  ordained  at 
I  St  John’s  Church,  San  Francisco,  by  the 
|  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco,  July  9,  1876.  ^ 
Rev.  Dr.  Loomis  presided  and  offered  the 
ordaining  prayer;  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  preached 
the  sermon,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Woodbridge  de- 
livered  the  charge  to  the  evangelist. 


We  learn  from  the  Salt  River  Her¬ 
ald  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Tucson, 
Arizona,  are  erecting  a  handsome 
church-building.  /??8r 


DENVER,  COL.,  JULY,  1877, 

Rev.  J.  A.  Merrill,  of  Prescott, 
Arizona,  has  commenced  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
These  lectures  will,  doubtless,  be  very 
interesting,  as  Mr.  Merrill  is  a  logical 
and  forcible  speaker,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  good  as  a  lecturer.  /m 

Among  the  latest  additions  to  our 
exchange  list  is  the  Arizona  Enterprise , 
a  semi-weekly,  published  at  Prescott, 
Arizona.  It  is  filled  with  Arizona  news, 
and  can  not  fail  of  being  a  valuable 
agency  for  making  known  the  wonder¬ 
ful  resources  of  that  Territory.  It 
should  be  widely  circulated  through 
1  the  last. 


Religious  News. 

Prescott,  Arizona.  —  The  encourage¬ 
ment  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  im  church 
work  is  great,  and  makes  all  other  burdens 
lighter  to  bear.  \ 

Williamson  Valley,  Arizona.  —  The 
work  continues  to  prosper,  and  the  word 
is  received  with  great  gladness  by  those 
who  had  long  been  deprived  of  all  public 
means  of  grace. 

Tucson,  Arizona. — Rev.  John  E.  Ander¬ 
son,  in  reaching  his  new  field  of  labor,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  around'by  California,  went 

across  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  in  com- 

*.  ' 

pany  with  several  Apache  chiefs,  cooking 
their  meals  in  camp  and  sleeping  on  the 
ground  wherever  night  overtook  them. 
The  distance  thus  traveled  is  from  twelve 
I  to  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  was  laid  in  Tucson  on 
Thursday,  June  13.  Rev.  J.  E.  Ander¬ 
son  made  a  brief  address  before  a  large 
number  of  citizens  present,  and  the 
ceremony  was  witnessed  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  The  contents  of  the 
stone  were  numerous.  This  is  the  first 
Protestant  Church  built  in  Southern 
Arizona.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lord,  who  was 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
erection  of  the  first  public  school  build¬ 
ing  in  Tucson,  has  taken  grea;t  interest 
in  raising  funds  for  the  church  build- 

»“?•  /jr7lT  i 
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Rev.  William  Meyek  organized  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Piioonix,  Arizona,  on 
the  15th  instant,  with  eight  members — 
four  male  and  four  female,  five  by  letter 
and  three  on  profession  of  faith.  Two 
elders  were  ordained — one  of  them  Mr 
Roberts,  formerly  of  the  Larkin  St.  Church 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Meyer  has  labored  faith¬ 
fully  under  many  discouragements  to  keep 
the  light  of  the  gospel  shining,  and  is 
doing  his  best  to  ‘‘hold  the  fort”  in  that 
new  and  godless  field.  He  is  without  doubt 


the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and 
though  a  hard  field  to  cultivate  with  his 
little  band  of  praying  men  and  women,  he 
will  yet  see  the  work  of  the  Lord  prosper 
there.  He  deserves  and  should  receive  the 
kind  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  all 
God’s  people.  —  Occident. 


The  sale  of  images  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  a  bill 
found  in  Arizona : 

“Don  Cruz  Rubi  : 

To  Trancer,  Dunlap  &  Cia,  Dr. 

J  U  7  n' m 0  0De  8ainfc  •  .  .  .  $1  00 

7,  To  two  Jesuses  at  50 
cents  each  ...  i  ^ 

Sept.  4,  To  Coffee  ‘  ’  25 

Cr.  by  Sheepskins . * ,  5 q 


Dal.  due 


$1  75.’ 


Rev.  J.  A.  Merrill  and  family,  of 
Prescott,  Arizona,  reached  the  railway 
in  Colorado,  after  a  trip  of  twenty  five 
traveling  days  in  a  wagon  across  New 
Mexico. 


Rev.  J.  A.  Merrill,  of  Prescott, 
»  Arizona,  preached  his  farewell  sermon 
l  to  that  people  on  May  12,  and  then 
j  with  his  family  started  overland  to  the 
.  railways  of  Colorado.  His  departure 
(  greatly  regretted  by  the  citizens  and 
the  church.  As  the  first  permanent 
Presbyterian  minister  in  that  Territory, 
he  leaves  an  enviable  record  6f  success¬ 
ful  foundation  laying.  ntr-  • 

Rev.  Mr.  Myer,  of  the  last  class  of 
Union,  reached  his  distant  field  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  Arizona,  July  20,  and  received  an 
enthusiastic  reception  from  the  citizens, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  weeks  his  ar¬ 
rival.  Hon.  J.  P.  Clum,  formerly  agent 
of  the  Apaches,  is  editor  of  the  paper 
at  that  point,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  accomplished  wife,  will  be  of  great 
service  in  the  church  to  be  organized. 

- — - /sjr 
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Religious  News, 

Prescott,  Arizona. — Rev.  and  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Merrill  reached  their  new  field  of  labor 
on  the  20th  of  July,  and  were  very  warm¬ 
ly  received  by  the  church.  The  city  is 
growing  with  great  rapidity,  and  offers  a 
wide  field  of  usefulness.  L&2JL.  I 


DENVER,  COL.,  JULY,  1878. 

W e  learn  from  the  Salt  River  Her¬ 
ald  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Tucson, 
Arizona,  are  erecting  a  handsome 
church-building.  f  7  * 


i 


Rev.  Wm.  Meyer,  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sionary  at  Phenix,  Arizona,  has  construct¬ 
ed  a  booth  covered  with  bushes  which  is 
used  for  public  services.  It  is  named  the 
“Tabernacle.”  1*7  J 

Six  good  ministers  are  wanted  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  three  in  Arizona.  Applicants 
will  save  time  by  inclosing  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  Rev.  Thomas  Fraser,  916 
Myrtle  Avenue,  Oakland,  California.  7fr 


Tucson,  Arizona.— The  building  of  the 
new  Presbyterion  Church  on  the  Court¬ 
house  Plaza,  Tucson,  is  progressing  rap- 

idl7-  ncl  Y 

Rev.  J.  A.  Merrill  has  ocoupied  Wil- 
'liamson  s\  alley,  Arizona,  as  an  outpost. 
2§ee  his  interesting  letter.  /*7  (x 

Tiie  Presbyterians  of  Prescott,  Ari¬ 
zona,  are  preparing  to  build  a  substan¬ 
tial  chapel. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fraser,  superintendent 
of  missions  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  missionary  tour  throi^h  Arizona. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Anderson,  of  Tucson,  re¬ 
cently  made  a  missionary  tour  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  mining  district  of  Arizona.  /  S' ?  o 

Kev.  Thomas  Fraser,  superintendent 
of  missions  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  missionary  tour  through  Arizona. 

w-  ~  —  *nr 

The  work  at  Phcenix,  Arizona,  in  charge 
I  of  Rev.  Wm.  Meyer,  is  making  progress.! 
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AMONGST  THE  PIMA  INDIANS. 

BY  REY.  WM.  MEYER. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Cook,  being  recently 
commissioned,  by  the  Presbyterian  Home 
Board  to  labor  amongst  the  Pima  In¬ 
dians,  asked  me  to  go  over  the  field  with 
him.  The  opportunity  presenting  itself,  ! 
I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  as  I  desire 
to  interest  the  church  in  behalf  of  these 
Indians  and  their  missionary,  I  will  re¬ 
late  some  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
the  trip. 

The  Pima  reservation  lies  along  the 
Gila  river,  Arizona,  and  is  about  forty 
miles  long,  having  the  agency  located  at 
the  centre,  and  about  forty  miles  from 
Phenix.  The  road  for  the  most  part 
from  Phenix  is  a  desert,  and  no  water 
until  one  comes  to  the  Gila.  But  while 
it  was  a  desert  which  we  passed  over,  on 
account  of  recent  rains  it  blossomed  as 
the  rose.  What  at  times  seems  a  barren 
waste,  incapable  of  producing  or  sus¬ 
taining  anything  unless  it  be  the  solitary 
cactus,  after  rain  seems  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  flower  garden.  And  as  we 
are  in  the  same  latitude  with  Palestine, 
and  under  similar  climatic  laws,  we  see 
the  force  of  the  figurative  language  of 
liaiah,  ytAna  the  deaeit  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom 
|  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  sing¬ 
ing.”  It  was  also  the  time  of  year  when 
the  various  cacti  were  in  their  glory. 

|  Especially  interesting  were  those  of  the 
giant  species.  We  saw  them  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  from  a  foot  up¬ 
wards  in  diameter.  The  crown  or  top  of 
these  cacti  were  about  from  four  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  with 
a  circle  of  beautiful  flowers,  of  white 
petals  surrounding  each  as  it  were  another 
flower  of  rich  gold  yellow  pistils  and 
stamens.  Thus  these  giants  seemed  to 
be  celebrating  a  May  day  festival,  all 
bearing  crowns  of  flowers.  Had  there 
been  any  amongst  us  imagining  himself 
to  be  in  Eden,  ho  might  have  his  imagina¬ 
tion  intensified  by  the  sudden  whiz  and 
rattle  of  the  rattlesnake,  making  him 
aware  that  the  serpent  was  here  also. 

As  we  approached  the  agency,  near 
which  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  resides,  we  crossed 
several  irrigating  ditches,  made  by  the 
Indians  to  carry  water  from  the  Gila  to 
irrigate  their  farms,  for  these  Indians  are 
agriculturists.  We  also  passed  one  of 
their  farms,  and  saw  the  head  of  the 
family  irrigating  his  wheat  in  a  way 
similar  I  suppose  as  Moses  refers  to  when 
speaking  to  Israel,  concerning  Canaan, 


that  theyVould  not  have  to~ watertheir 
fields  with  the' foot  as  in  Egypt.  Here, 
however,  this  man  used  a  long-handled 
shovel  instead  of  his  foot;  and  while  we 
call  him  a  savage ,  he  has  advanced  be¬ 
yond  the  ancient  civilized  Egyptian  in 
the  use  of  implements. 

It  was  about  sundown  when  we  arrived 
at  our  destination  and  found  the  good 
brother  Cook’s  wife  and  children  await¬ 
ing  us.  They  live  somewhat  isolated,  as  ! 
to  white  people.  With  the  exception  of  i 
|  the  few  Government  employees  at  the 
agency,  there  are  no  neighbors  but  In¬ 
dians.  Hence  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
them  to  have  friends  visit  them;  and  to 
the  children  it  is  quite  an  event  to  have 
company.  Society  is  one  of  the  blessings 
that  our  missionaries  and  their  families 
frequently  must  deny,  and  which  we,  en- 
joyiug  good  society,  cannot  realize  what 
it  is  to  be  denied  of. 

One  of  our  horses  becoming  injured,  and 
thus  unfit  for  travel,  we  had  to  curtail 
somewhat  the  programme  we  proposed. 
We  visited,  however,  one  of  the  largest 
villages,  numbering  about  eight  hundred 
souls.  I  did  not  see  many  of  the  people, 
as  they  were  all  scattered  over  their 
which  lie  along  the  river,  their 
y  located  back  upon  the 
lev.  Mr.  Cook  told  me  that 
e  matured  and  gathered  in 
ey  return  to  their  villages 
Some  of  their  grain  fields 
look  very  fine,  and  their  prospects  for 
large  returns  very  good.  Their  huts,  for 
that  seems  to  me  the  proper  name  to  give 
them,  are  hemispherical  in  form,  with  a 
small  opening  in  the  side,  through  which 
the  natives  pass  in  and  out  on  hands  and 
feet.  These  huts  are  made  of  wicker 
work  and  covered  with  mud  mortar.  In 
fact  they  remind  one  much  of  the  old  bee 
house  or  hive,  only  upon  a  larger  scale, 
the  huts  being  ten  feet  and  upwards  in 
diameter.  By  each  hut  is  a  sort  of  shed 
or  summer  house,  and  a  store  house  for 
grain.  They  also  had  earthenware,  of 
their  own  manufacture,  of  various  forms, 
used  for  water  vessels  and  kitchen  uten 
sils. 

On  our  return  we  passed  one  of  their 
burial  grounds.  They  bury  on  a  high 
point  of  land,  and  pile  wood  and  brush 
upon  the  newly  made  grave  to  prevent 
coyotes  from  digging  out  their  dead.  As 
we  passed  the  grave-yard  we  saw  an  In¬ 
dian  woman,  naked  above  the  waist, 
mourning.  We  could  hear  her  wails  for 
!  some  time,  the  exclamation  being,  as  Mr. 

I  Cook  told  me,  “My  child!  my  child  I” 


Thus  they  mourn  their  dead  for  monthe, 
and  the  woman’s  badge  of  mourning  is 
naked  shoulders  and  breasts.  This  to  us 
may  appear  unseemly,  but  here  there 
seems  to  be  something  similar  to  the  sit- , 
ting  with  rent  clothes  in  Scripture.  In  1 
fact,  a  writer  states  that  the  rending  of 
the  garments  was  so  as  to  expose  the 
i  breasts. 

At  the  agency  building  we  also  visited 
a  day-school  for  Indian  children.  Some 
of  the  boys  read  English  quite  well,  and 
explained  what  they  read.  They  also  re-  i 
cited  the  multiplication  table,  and  some  of 
them  studied  geography.  The  girls  were 
also  taught  sewing. 

On  Saturday  the  missionary  took  us 
with  him  to  see  some  of  their  improve¬ 
ments  and  visit  some  of  the  families  to 
inform  them  that  he  would  hold  religious 
services  with  them  the  coming  Sunday. 
We  saw  some  fine  fields  of  grain.  Calling 
on  one  of  the  sub-chiefs  he  took  us  out  to 
see  his  attempt  at  gardening.  He  had 
been  supplied  with  some  onion,  beet  and 
mustard  seed  by  the  agent,  I  believe.  He 
had  planted  them,  but  he  seems  to  be 
disappointed  at  the  results,  or  else  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  do.  Having  no  one  to  in 
struct  him  in  gardening,  he  did  not  trans-  • 
plant  his  beetR,  which  were  growing 
sometimes  six  in  one  place;  this  prevented 
the  beets  being  formed  or  growing  to  any 
size.  It  however  showed  a  readiness  on 
his  part  to  do  what  he  could.  While  we 
were  at  Mr.  Cook’s  we  had  green  pea3 
raised  by  some  of  these  Indians. 

Sunday  morning  we  went  with  Mr. 
Cook  to  heai  him  preach  in  Pima  to  the 
Pi  mas.  The  place  of  meeting  was  at  one 
of  the  sub-chief’s.  These  sub-chiefs  seem 
to  be  the  heads  of  families,  the  patriarchs, 
having  their  sons  and  son’s  sons  and  their 
families  living  within  calling  distance 
around  them.  We  walked  in  paths  run¬ 
ning  through  wheat  fields,  and  Mr.  Cook 
.  called  attention  to  the  statement  of  Christ 
and  his  disciples  walking  through  the 
grain  fields,  and  I  understood  how  under 
similar  circumstances  Christ  with  such  a 
number  of  followers  would  walk  through 
grain  fields  without  injury  to  the  farmers. 
On  these  Indian  farms  paths  ran  in  all 
directions  with  the  wheat  growing  thick 
on  each  side  of  them,  yet  we  could  walk 
along  without  destroying  any  of  it. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  appointed 
place,  a  little  girl  brought  a  coal  of  fire 
on  a  piece  of  wood  and  placed  it  under  a 
shed  where  the  sub-chief  bad  been  reclin- 
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ing.  At  our  approach  he  arose,  shook 
hands  with  us,  and  went  into  his  hut. 

We  seated  ourselves  under  the  shed  I 
j  when,  hearing  something  in  the  form  of 
an  address,  I  turned  and  saw  the  sub¬ 
chief  on  the  top  of  his  hut,  gesticulating 
with  his  arms,  and  apparently  addressing 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  Turning 
to  the  missionary  for  an  explanation,  he 
told  us  he  was  calling  the  people  together 
for  preaching.  I  had  read  similar  usages 
in  Scripture  and  of  proclamations  being  | 
made  from  housetops.  Then  Indians 
began  to  gather  together.  They  made 
cigarettes,  then  the  sub-chief  took  up  the 
coal  of  fire  and,  lighting  his  cigarette, 
passed  the  coal  around.  Mr.  Cook  waited 
until  they  were  all  through  smoking,  and 
then  commenced  by  opening  with  prayer. 
He  had  also  stated  the  subject,  when  the 
sub-chief  broke  in  by  relating  what  took 
place  at  a  council  of  Indian  chiefs  of 
Arizona,  at  which  Gen.  Howard  presided, 
and  who  had  opened  the  council  with 
prayer.  The  missionary’s  topic  was 
prayer,  and  this  seems  to  have  reminded 
the  sub-chief  of  that  council,  of  that  God¬ 
fearing  general  and  the  prayer.  The 
missionary  told  us  after  the  service  that 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  thus  in¬ 
terrupted,  and  could  not  account  for  the 
old  man’s  conduct,  unless  it  was  that 
speaking  of  prayer  brought  up  that  event 
to  his  mind.  Although  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  a  word  this  Indian  spoke,  I 
still  could  see  that  he  spoke  with  feeling. 

The  missionary  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
acquired  their  language,  as  he  spoke  with 
great  freedom  and  fluency.  On  account 
of  the  huts  or  sheds  not  being  high 
enough  to  stand  erect  under  them,  the 
missionary  sits  when  preaching  to  them, 
which  is  also  Scriptural  The  Indians  | 
upon  the  whole  listened  quite  attentively, 
and  at  times  seemed  much  interested  in 
what  was  said.  During  the  discourse 
the  sub-chief  manifested  his  approval  by 
a  species  of  grunting.  The  friend,  who 
took  us  over  and  is  a  member  of  the  | 
Methodist  Church,  told  the  missionary 
that  he  had  made  a  good  Methodist  of  the 
sub-chief. 

We  proceeded  to  the  next  cluster  of 
families.  They  had  not  been  informed  of 
our  intended  appearance.  We  met  the 
j  sub-chief  with  his  axe  upon  his  shoulders 
going  to  do  some  work.  He,  however, 
returned  with  us,  sent  a  man  to  get  a 
stick  of  wood  for  us  to  sit  on,  his  wife  to 
get  water,  and  then  he  got  on  his  shed 
and  called  all  within  hearing  distance  to 


preaching.  There  was  no  smoking  here, 
and  the  missionary  informed  us  he  bad 
never  seen  this  leader  smoke.  At  this 
place  there  was  but  one  woman  present, 
who,  while  the  sermon  was  being  preach¬ 
ed,  was  busily  engaged  making  a  basket. 
I  observed,  however,  that  several  times 
she  became  sufficiently  interested  in  what 
was  said  so  as  to  stop  her  work  and  listen. 

In  the  afternoon  religious  services  were 
held  at  the  agency,  I  having  been  re¬ 
quested  to  talk  to  the  people  there.  The 
congregation  was  composed  of  the  special 
and  regular  agents,  teachers  and  other 
employees,  together  with  the  Indian 
school  children  and  police.  After  I  had 
spoken,  Mr.  Cook  addressed  the  children 
and  police  in  their  own  language,  thus 
preaching  three  times  on  that  Sabbath 
This,  however,  seems  not  unusual  for 
him,  as  he  generally  starts  early  Sabbath 
morning  and  spends  the  day  going  from 
village  to  village,  and  thus  preaches  as 
often  as  five  or  six  times.  In  my  next  I 
will  give  some  of  the  history  and  needs  of 
these  Indians. 

Phenix,  Arizona. 


HISTORY  A1YD  NEEDS  OF  THE 
FIMA  INDIANS. 

The  Pima  tribe  of  Indians  number 
about  forty-five  hundred.  They 
however,  together  with  the  Papagoes  I 
who  number  about  six  thousand,  and 
some  other  smaller  bands,  are  virtu¬ 
ally  one  people,  as  they  all  speak  the 
same  language.  The  Papagoes,  hav¬ 
ing  been  for  centuries  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
living  in  Southern  Arizona  and 
Northern  Mexico,  have  adopted  the 
dress  and  other  habits  of  the  whites. 
Hence  to  a  traveller  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  distinct  tribe  as  compar¬ 
ing  the  Pima  with  the  Papago.  Nei¬ 
ther  Pima  nor  Papago  are  the  names 
by  which  they  call  themselves,  but 
seem  to  be  of  Mexican  origin.  The 
name  by  which  the  Pimas  call  them¬ 
selves  signifies  “we  the  inhabitants.” 
The  Papago  Indian  name  is  the  same 
as  the  Pima,  except  that  it  has  a  pre¬ 
fix  meaning  “desert,”  hence  desert 
inhabitants.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  these  several  tribes,  speaking 
the  same  language,  and  calling  therm 
selves  in  their  own  tongue  by  almost 
the  same  name,  are  one  people. 
This  being  true,  we  have  here  about 
ten  thousand  Indians  who  can  be 
reached  through  the  same  language 
and  through  similar  methods.  ^  &  j  \ 


The  Pimas  have  lived  on  the  Gila  ' 
as  far  back  as  there  is  any  history  of 
them.  When  first  discovered  they 
were  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  lived 
from  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  not 
from  the  chase.  They  are  domestic 
in  their  habits,  and  have  always  been  1 
.  friendly  with  the  whites.  When  the 
government  was  engaged  in  subduino- 
the  Apache,  in  this  Terri  ory,  the 
I  imas  assisted  the  soldiers  as  guides 
and  scouts.  As  the  southern  route 
to  California  lay  along  their  villages, 
they  afforded  the  emigrants  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  Apaches,  and  enabled 
them  to  recruit  their  stock,  and  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  supplies.  Before 
traders  set  up  posts  amongst  them 
they  manufactured  cloth  from  cotton 
of  their  own  raising.  They  still 
make  baskets  of  beautiful  design,  and 
crockery  or  burnt  earthenware,  of 
many  forms  and  for  many  different 

uses.  They  have  ever  Supported 
themselves,  and  were  no  expense  to 
the  government,  except  for  salary 
paid  to  agents  aud  a  few  other  em¬ 
ployees.  Recently  the  government 
has  sent  supplies  in  the  shape  of  a 
few  shovels,  axes,  plows,  etc.  But 
these  were  so  few  in  number  that  the 
issuing  of  them  was  cause  of  ill-feel¬ 
ing  against  the  few  who  got  them 
from  the  many  who  did  not  receive 
any.  But  they  not  only  support 
themselves,  but  annually  sell  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of 
wheat  to  millers  and  merchants. 

Such  is  their  care  in  gathering  and 
cleaning  their  wheat,  that  the  whites 
prefer  it  to  their  own  machine-cleaned 
wheat  for  seed,  it  being  free  from  all 
foreign  seeds.  '  In  addition,  they  also 
raise  beans,  pumpkins,  squashes  and 
melons.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
here  is  a  class  of  people  who  are  in 
the  way  to  civilization,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  evil  influences  of  the  class  of 
white  men  with  whom  the  Indian 
first  comes  in  contact.  In  addition 
many  of  them  are  desirous  to  adopt 
our  customs  and  manner  of  life. 

What  encouragement  have  they  re-  ! 
ceived  ?  A  simple  statement  will  be 
sufficient  answer.  Although  these 
Indians  have  been  under  the  control 
of  the  government  since  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  this  territory  from  Mexico  it 
has  not  done  anything  to  advance 
them  until  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Within  this  time  one  teacher  has 
been  employed,  with  poor  accommo¬ 
dations  in  which  to  hold  his  school. 

These  Indians  are  scattered  up  and 
down  along  the  Gila  for  about  forty 
miles.  One  will  see  how  little  could 
be  accomplished  among  whites  under 
such  circumstances  "  At  present ) 
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there  is  a  move  by  the  government 
to  fit  up  the  agency  building  for  an 

Indiai^  boarding- school.  Last  jmter 

some  six  or  seven  ot  their  children 
were  taken  to  Hamden,  Va. 
partial  protection  of  these  Ilians 
their  reservation,  this  is  all  that  the 
government  has  done  for  them.  Mo¬ 
rally  and  religiously,  they  have  been 


shamefully  neglected.  While  the 
Papagoes  have  had  Romish  mis¬ 
sions  amongst  them,  from  some  rea¬ 
son  this  church  never  labored  amongst 
the  Pimas  so  far  as  is  now  known. 
Under  President  Grant’s  Indian  pol¬ 
icy  the  Indians  of  this  Territory 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  But  in  all  this 
time  they  have  done  nothing  for 
them.  Last  fall  the  Reformed  Church 
transferred  the  care  of  them  to  our 
church,  and  they  now  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  Last  April  the  Board  com¬ 
missioned  Rev.  C.  H.  Cook  to  labor 
as  a  missionary  among  the  Pimas 
The  Board  is  to  be  congratulated  in 
securing  him;  that  he  is  the  man  for  the 
place  is  admitted  by  all  who  know 
him.  Educated  in  Germany,  he 
came  to  this  country  a  Unitarian  as 
regards  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  but 
received  light  bearing  on  Christ’s 
divinity, — hearing  a  sermon  by  Dr 
Shaw,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Alter 
that  he  did  city  mission  work  in 
Chicago,  and  while  thus  engaged  had 
his  attention  called  to  the  needs  of 
the  Arizona  Indians.  His  aim  was 
to  labor  with  the  Apaches,  but  they, 
being  on  the  war-path,  he  stopped  with 
the  Pimas,  and  has  been  with  them 
for  about  ten  years.  At  the  solicita¬ 
tions  of  the  Indian  agent,  he  opened 
a  day  school  for  the  instruction  of 
Indian  children,  the  government  pay¬ 
ing  him  one  thousand  dollars  per 1 
annum.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  interpreter,  he  taught  school  on 
week-days,  preached  to  them  on  Sun¬ 
days  at  their  villages,  and  learned 
their  language.  As  before  remarked, 
he  now  speaks  Pima  fluently,  has 
compiled  a  dictionary  of  Pima  Eng¬ 
lish  and  English  Pima,  embracing 
about  three  thousand  words  of  the 
Pima  language.  He  has  translated 
into  Pima  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Ten 
Commandments,  and  from  the  Gos¬ 
pels  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep, 
piece  of  silver  and  prodigal  son,  John 
third  chapter,  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ,  the  conspiracy  of  the  Jews 
and  crucifixion  of  Christ  as  given  iu 


Matthew.  Tor  this  he  set  the  type 
and  struck  off  the  sheets  himself 
upon  a  small  hand  press  sent  him  by 
a  friend  of  the  Indians.  He  has, 
however,  never  been  so  situated  as  to 
I  give  himself  wholly  to  work  amongst 
the  Indians,  having  to  engage  in  sec¬ 
ular  work  to  support  himself  and 
family.  When  he  first  came  out,  it 
was  entirely  as  a  work  of  faith  and 
the  promises  of  friends.  He  says, 
however,  that  he  has  learned  to  know 
that  it  is  much  safer  to  rely  upon  the 
promises  of  God  than  of  man. 

Kind  readers,  the  object  I  have  in 
giving  these  isolated  facts  concerning 
these  Indians  and  their  missionary  is 
to  enlist  your  sympathy  and  aid  for 
the  work  here  set  forth.  The  Pres 
byterian  Church  has  now  taken  upon 
itself  to  bring  the  gospel. to  this  peo-  ■ 
pie  Spiritually  they  sit  in  gross 
darkness.  They  have  not  even  a 
Great  Spirit  to  reverence  or  happy 
hunting-grounds  to  gladden  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  missionary  says,  of  all 
themes  that  of  the  resurrection  and  of 
future  life  interests  them  most  While 
the  Board  supports  the  missionary,  it 
can  do  no  more  than  to  furnish  him  j 
the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  j 
family.  Out  of  this  the  missionary  j 
purposes  to  purchase  a  team,  which  he  | 
is  obliged  to  have  in  order  to  reach 
the  several  villages. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  work  ef¬ 
fectually,  there  should  be  erected  at 
two  or  three  of  the  largest  villages  a 
meeting-house  for  the  congregations. 
The  Indian  dwellings  are  too  small 
and  inconvenient,  and  in  winter,  when 
the  most  efficient  work  can  be  done, 
it  is  too  cold  to  have  out-of-door  ser¬ 
vices.  The  missionary’s  plan  of  work 
is  to  spend  several  weeks  at  a  time  in 
each  village,  have  religious  services 
every  night,  and  visit  the  families 
during  the  day.  This  he  considers 
the  most  efficient  way  of  doing  them 
good,  as  it  enables  him  to  follow  up 
his  preaching  with  a  sort  of  cate¬ 
chetical  work  with  the  individuals. 
He  intends  to  fit  up  a  room  for  re¬ 
ligious  services  at  his  own  expense  j 
and  labors.  He  does  not  think  it 
best  to  try  to  get  the  Indians  to  do 
much  until  there  are  conversions 
amongst  them,  and  they  realize  the 
need  of  such  work  for  their  benefit, 
however,  he  thinks  that  such  work  as 
the  Indians  could  do  on  such  build¬ 
ings,  he  could  get  them  to  do  it;  but 
that  would  be  a  very  small  part  As 
in  this  country  many  buildings  are  of 
adobe,  several  hundred  dollars  would 
be  sufficient  to  fit  up  a  building  which 


would  answer  the  purpose.  And  now 
as  individuals,  Sunday  schools  and 
churches,  as  also  societies  are  build¬ 
ing  school  houses  and  chapels  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
poor  Alaska,  are  there  not  those  who 
will  feel  it  a  privilege  to  assist  in 
Christianizing  those  nearer  home? 
Here  are  thousands  who  within  the  last 
two  years  have  had  a  transcontinental 
railway,  and  its  conveniences  brought 
within  a  score  of  miles  to  their  villa¬ 
ges.  Help  is  not  limited  to  money 
alone;  the  missionary  can  increase  his 
influence,  and  do  good  in  distributing 
clothing  and  other  useful  articles. 
Within  the  last  few  years  this  people 
have  begun  to  discard  their  native  j 
custom  of  dress  and  adopt  that  of  the 
whites.  This  would  not  only  assist, 
but  encourage  the  missionary;  as 
alone  he  toils,  he  will  not  feel  alone 
when  he  sees  before  him  the  gilts  of 
those  interested  with  him  in  the  same 
cause.  Rev.  Wm.  Meyer 

Phenix,  Arizona. 


ARIZONA. 

BY  REV.  C.  H.  COOK. 

PIMA  INDIANS— NEED  OF  SCHOOLS 
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|  vices.  Capt.  Tehircum,  of  the  Salt  River 
Pimas,  has  often  asked  for  a  school. 
The  lower  villages  on  the  Gila  would 
also  furnish  one  hundred  or  more  chil¬ 
dren  for  a  day-school.  Suitable  build¬ 
ings  for  a  school  and  teachers  could  be 
put  up  for  about  $1,500  each.  About 
$1,800  to  $2,400  a  year  would  give  us 
two  or  three  good  teachers  for  each 
school.  We  have  a  few  boys  here,  who 
would  make  good  assistants.  We  have 
also  other  villages  where  from  forty  to 
seventy- five  children  could  be  easily 
gathered  for  a  day-schcol. 

Cannot  some  of  the  ladies  move  the 
stony  hearts  of  the  Indian  Department 
and  Congress  to  give  this  people  schools, 
Christian  schools. 

The  Apaches,  our  neighbors,  have  had 
neither  schools  of  any  consequence  nor 
a  missionary. 

The  Pimas  in  this  vicinity  have  had  a 
prosperous  day-school  for  about  six 
years,  and  a  boarding-school  for  near 
three  years.  We  have  no  teacher  at 
present,  and  much  will  depend  on  the 
character  and  ability  of  those  who  shall 
teach  here  hereafter. 

You  want  to  know  something  of  the 
character  of  this  people,  these  friendly, 
self-sustaining  Pimas.  Among  four 
thousand  we  probably  have  one  hundred 
or  more  murderers,  many  guilty  of  adul¬ 
tery,  about  fifty  medicine  men,  who 
charge  high  prices  for  little  service.  We 
have  some  thieves,  gamblers,  a  few 
drunkards,  witches,  those  who  profess 
to  have  intercourse  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  We  have  the  lazy,  etc.;  we  have 
not  many,  however,  who  will  tell  a  lie. 
Then  we  have  the  better  class — the 
Papagas  and  Quacharties,  who  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Pimas,  and  are  about  as 
numerous,- will  barely  come  up  to  their 
standard  in  morals.  They  live  more 
scattered  and  isolated,  and  move  about 
from  place  to  place  frequently.  You 
will  see  by  this  that  the  Indians  need  to 
have  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
preached  to  them. 

As  to  our  wo'-k  here,  we  have  acquired 
the  Pima  language  tolerably  well,  and 
use  a  little  of  the  time  in  making  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Bible. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  past  ^opportu¬ 
nity  was  given  me  to  instruct  the  board¬ 
ing-school  children  in  Old  and  New 
Testament  history,  the  parables  and  mir¬ 
acles  of  Christ,  and  part  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism. 

I  believe  these  Indian  children  are 
about  as  willing  and  able  to  learn  these 
things  as  white  children. 

We  have  a  regular  Sunday  afternoon 
meeting  in  English  and  Indian,  which 
we  hold  under  a  large  porch  at  the  Agency 
building.  Among  the  attendants  is  An¬ 
tonio,  head  chief,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  a  brave  warrior,  a  successful  farmer, 
a  man  true  to  our  government,  a  few 
years  ago  not  friendly  to  our  religion,  at 
present  endeavoring  to  live  up  to  the 
I  light  he  has.  There  is  Antonito,  his  son, 
twelve  years  ago  a  spoiled,  idle  and 
sickly  young  man;  now  he  reads  and 
writes  English,  somewhat  understands 
figures,  works  well  his  farm,  and  is 
interpreter  for  the  Government.  He 


has  been  to  Hampton  for  near  a  year 
and  a  half,  but  liad  to  return  on  account 
of  sickness.  His  example  is  very  good 
among  his  peoj)le. 

Veickepue,  once  a  very  wild  young¬ 
ster,  turned  over  a  new  leaf  when  at¬ 
tending  day-school;  he  became  studious 
and  industrious,  is  now  married,  and 
has  during  the  past  three  years  accu¬ 
mulated  about  $300  worth  of  property, 
consisting  of  a  faim  wagon,  horses  and 
cattle;  he  would  be  a  help  in  a  day- 
school,  and  alter  a  few  more  years  of 
good  schooling  be  able  to  conduct  a 
school  himself. 

Juan  Emanol  has  also  attended  day- 
school;  for  the  past  three  summers  he 
has  been  employed  in  stores,  and  may 
in  time  have  a  store  of  his  own.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Ralph  are  Blackwater  boys  and 
brothers.  William  is  married.  The  par¬ 
ents  of  these  boys  are  such  as  we  may 
term  the  salt  of  the  earth,  industrious, 
well-to-do  for  Indiaus,  and  such  as  love 
truth  and  righteousness.  The  boys  are 
much  like  them,  industrious,  well  be¬ 
haved,  auxious  and  quick  to  learn;  just 
such  young  men  I  think  as  the  Lord 
may  call  to  the  ministry.  William  and 
Ralph  came  over  twelve  miles  to  meeting 
yesterday ;  their  father  sometimes  comes 
that  distance. 

I  might  keep  on  enumerating;  it  would 
only  show  more  clearly  our  needs,  and 
the  great  needs  for  all  Indians,  of  Chris¬ 
tian  schools  for  the  young  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel  for  ord  and  young;  let  the  Govern¬ 
ment  supply  the  one  and  our  churches 
the  other. 

Sunday  mornings,  and  sometimes  on 
Saturdays,  we  have  meetings  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  within  twelve  miles  of  here;  our 
meeting-house  mother  earth,  our  seats 
cottonwood  poles  or  the  ground.  We 
ought  to  hold  continuous  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  winter  for  the  young  and  old,  espe¬ 
cially  winter  evenings.  For  this  purpose, 
however,  we  need  large,  well -ventilated 
rooms,  of  about  20x35  inside  measure. 
— -© - 


three  months  &  now  she  getting  woise 
than  she  used,  but  perhaps  she  ge  _we 
sometime  I  &  her  are  such  good  friends 
together  &  always  have  a  good  time  to¬ 
gether  and  now  she  is  sick  k ;  looks  weary 
&  worse  than  she  used  to  before  She 
send  very  much  best  love  to  you  &  she 
say  she  hope  she  may  get  better  soon 
I  have  been  to  baptized  and  all  my 
teachers  are  very  happy  to  have  me 
baptized  and  I  think  I  am  going  to  try 
very  hard  to  learn  about  our  Dear  Christ 


I  am  very  lonesome  without  my  par¬ 
ents  now.  but  when  so  ever  I  lonesome 
I  have  always  think  about  how  Jesus  did 
come  down  from  his  beautiful  home 
thirty-three  years  pass  away  from  beau¬ 
tiful  home  and  so  He  stay  long,  while 
and  so  I  love  to  think  about  Christ  and 
sometime  I  come  to  Him  and  speak  to 
Him  &  ask  Him  to  come  near  me  &  teach 
me  something  good  news  that  I  never 
know  before  And  so  I  love  to  think  of 

Him.  , 

1  know  that  I  am  not  always  doing 
right.  I  love  Him  since  I  know  about 
H?m  Whensoever  I  have  do  wrong  thing 
I  always  be  sorry  and  ask  Him  to  forgive 
me  all  those  wrong  thing  which  I  have 
doing. 

I  think  it  is  nearer  time  for  supper. 
Remember  me  very  kindly  to  all  your 
children.  I  must  close  now. 

Good  bye  from  your  loving  child. 

Melissie  M.  Inks. 


Tr-nvniTT  riTTi/ 


THE  PIMA  INDIANS. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Cook  reports  from  South¬ 
ern  Arizona,  that  the  Indians  aloDg  the 
Gulf  Coast  as  far  south  as  Mazatlan,  Mex., 
speak  the  Pima  language. 

The  Pima  Indians  have  undertaken 
the  erection  of  a  small  chapel  at  Black 
Water  Village.  They  will  need  $600 
from  abroad. 

Antonio,  the  head  chief,  has  cut  his 
hair  short,  dresses  in  American  clothes 
and  regularly  attends  church. 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  PIMA  INDIAN 
GIRL. 


AT  HAMPTON  SCHOOL,  VA. 


I  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
know  about  your  Pima  cliidren. 

It  is  are  all  well,  and  we  are  getting 
nicely.  It  very  pleasant  morning  and  I 
have  been  to  school  and  I  just  come 
back  from  school  and  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  write  to  you  a  letter. 

I  am  very  happy  because  I  shall  go 
home  next  summer,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  my  people  would  think  too  much 
about  my  coming.  Sometime  my 
thought  got  change  and  1  think  of  my¬ 
self  that  I  would  stay  two  years  more. 
But  I  am  very  lonesome  sometime,  then 
I  like  to  go  home  &  see  my  people  again 
I  have  been  never  lonesome  since  I  have 
been  here  but  now  I  think  I  am  sad 
because  Francisco  has  been  sick  over 


Where  the  ISIame  Liies. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Su,vke  Bblt.] 

San  Caklos  Indian  Agency,  Feb.  9. — 
Having  arrived  here  a  day  or  tw»  since, 
and  observing  that  the  capacious  and  con- 
venient  school  room  at  this  place  was  ten- 
antless,  I  naturally  inquired  why  it  was 
not  utilized,  and  was  informed  that  since 
the  superintendence  was  taken  from  Col. 
J.  C.  Tiffany,  nothing  iu  the  way  of  in¬ 
structing  the  children  has  been  done, 
although  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
:  between  H.  Price,  Commissioner  of  Iu- 
!  dian  affairs,  and  Henry  Kendall,  Secre¬ 
tary  «f  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  New  York  City,  whereby 
the  said  Kendall  agreed  to  ‘  carry  on  and 
conduct,  under  his  own  immediate  super¬ 
vision  during  six  mouths,  ending  Decern- 


her  31,  1881,  the  industrial  boarding 
school  at  San  Oatlos  Agency,  Arizona,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  ludiau  children  If 
both  sexes  as  may  be  induced  to  attend;’ 
and  further,  the  said  Kendall  agread  in 
said  contract  to  “maintain  at  his  own 
cost  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
teachers  and  employees,  to  be  subsisted  by 
!  him,  iO(l  also  instruct  the  pupils  aud  per- 
jf'mn  a'i!  ibe  duties  required  of  such 
I  schools,  including  the  preparation  of  food, 
j  making,  repairing  and  care  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  pupils,  and  the  cleaning  and 
proper  attention  to  the  rooms  and  care  of 
the  school  property  and  appliances.” 

From  this  it  seems  that  Secretary  "Ken 
dull  was  most  profuse  in  promises,  but 
notwithstanding  the  liberal  allowance 
made  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
contract,  Mr.  Kendall  has  failed  in  every 
particular,  and  consequently  the  children 
j  of  the  school,  recently  under  Col.  Tif- 
fauy’s  management,  have  relapsed  into 
their  former  uncivilized  state;  wear 
breech-clouts,  paint  their  faces,  and  are 
as  wild  as  the  day  on  which  Col.  Tiffany 
first  herded  them  into  the  school  room. 
Perhaps  Secretary  Keudall  my  be  able  to 
offer  a  valid  excuse  for  bis  neglect  of 
i  these  Indian  children. 

Tis  true,  however,  that  there  are  two 
lady  teachers  here,  since  the  middle  of 
November  last,  waiting  instructions,  1 
presume  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Missions,  what  to  do  in  the 
premises. 

As. early  as  July  last  Col.  Tiffany  was 
officially  notified  of  the  proposed  change 
in  the  management  of  the  San  Carlos 
school,  and  was  informed  that  lie  (Tiffany) 
was  not  expected  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
endeavoring  to  secure  teachers  for  the 
current  year,  “whose  services  will  not  bo 
needed”  by  reason  of  the  offer  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  tli o  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  to  furnish  the  teaching  force. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  properly 
place  the  blame  where  it  belongs  and  ac¬ 
quaint  tlie  public,  aud  especially  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church,  of  the  failure  of  the  contract, 
i  Hoping  that  good  results  may  follow 
!  the  exposure,  I  subscribe  myself 

X.  Y.  Z. 

[YVe  know  of  our  own  knowledge  that 
the  facts  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  are: 
true.] — Ed.  Belt. 


j  ~^5^border  laud. 

(Illni|i3e8  of  Life  In  Arizona— The  : 

Silver  and  Mining  Mania— A  Terre 
Hautean  Winning  Laurels  In  the 
Sonthwesf , 

Casa  Grande,  Arizona,  March  2-5,  ’82. 
Correspondence  of  the  Express, 

Out  of  respect  for  yourself,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  a  host  of  inquiring  friends  I  send 
you  some  lines  to  give  your  many  readers 
an  idea  of  life  and  living  in  this  far  dis¬ 
tant  land,  which  seems  not  to  partake  of 
the  characteristics  of  soil  and  climate  im¬ 
pressed  upon  our  understanding  eg  truly 
American.  It  is  to  the  south  of  the  belt 
which  produces  the  strong  in  mind  and  ! 
the  8  aiwart  in  body..  Its  terdenciea  :re 


tropical.  Its  climate  woos  the  busy  heart 
away  from  toil  in  Oriental  softness,  and 
the  scenerv  would  kindle  the  flame  of  the 
rhuse.  It  is  a  land  teeming  with  relics  of 
the  past.  Mystery  spreads  her  mantle 
over  ruin,  and  the  tomb3  only  tell  the 
story  of  a  civilization,  which  was  and  is 
not.  The  facts,  which  would  interest  the 
historian  and  delight  the  antiquarian, 
abound  on  every  hand.  One  cannot  but 
catch  the  suggestion  which  cornea  in  the 
soft  breeze,  of  the  races  which  once  peo¬ 
pled  these  plains  and  mountain  fastnesses.  ! 
The  cursory  traveller  along  the  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  accustomed 
to  the  bright  and  cheerful  views  of  the 
Eastern  States,  of  growing  grain 
and  lowing  herd,  is  disgust¬ 
ed  with  the  desolate  and  grim 
aspect  which  here  greets  the  eye,  where 
the  wide  desert,  studded  with  the  stubby 
ssge  brush  and  solemn  cactus,  runs  off 
into  rocky  heights  until  the  chain  of 
mountain  buttes  is  crowned  with  snow  in 
the  dim  distance,  But  a  more  careful  re¬ 
search  shows  in  the  very  soil  the  traces  of 
human  ingenuity,  which  perhaps  delved 
here  in  times  pre  hi-toric.  irrigating 
ditches  attest  that  what  has  become  a 
forbidding  and  parched  desert  was  once 
the  fruitful  giver  of  good,  and  blossomed 
as  a  rose.  What  fate  met  the  race  whose 
handicraft  is  seen  in  the  relics  of  tools  of 
stone  and  structures  which  convey  the 
fact  that  architecture  and  the  useful  arts 
flourished,  is  a  subject  too  vast  and  too 
abstruse  for  discussion.  Falling  into 
this  line  of  thought  is  here  as  easy  as  was 
the  case  with  Silas  Wegg  in  the  line  of 
poetry.  And  out  of  all  the  abundant 
antiquarian  objects  of  interest  I  mention 
only  the  Casa  Grande  (big  house)  a  few 
miles  from  the  little  station  of  that  name 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad.  This 
ruin,  whose  rise  is  all  conjecture  and 
about  which  tradition  has  been  busy, 
still  conta;ns  intact  the  relics  of  four 
etoriesj  the  original  height  being  said  to 
be  eleven.  It  is  built,  as  all  the  edifices 
here  are,  of  adobes  (sun  dried  bricks),  the 
exterior  presenting  but  little  trace  of  or¬ 
namentation  or  show,  while  the  interior 
was  doubtless  constructed  with  taste  and 
the  highest  elegance.  It  cover*  almost 
a;  muih  space  at  ,  present  as 
Mr.  Crawford  Fairbanks  distillery, 
and  reminded  me  somewhat  oi 


that  aggregation  of  architectural  j 
beauty.  The  work  was  all  done  with  ; 
stone  axes,  and  .  the  Aztecs  were  not  the 
builders,  as  the  Pima  Indians,  on  whose 
reservation  the  ruin  stands,  have  a  his¬ 
tory  running  back  to  the  reign  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  in  Mexico.  The  state  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  life  cut  of  which  all  these  things 
came  jb  not,  however,  wholly  dissevered  j 
from  the  present. 

THE  ARIZONA  OF  TODAY 
is  in  a  state  of  chrysalis.  Up  to  this  time 
it  has  been  used  as  a  dernier  reesort  of  j 
prospectors  and  strays  from  the  Califor-  | 
uia  Argosy  of  '49.  People  have  come, 
spent  a  few  years  here,  pocketed  their 
gains  and  left.  They  have  made  as  few 
improvements  as  possible.  If  owning  a 
stock  ranche,  a  rude  mud  hut,  called  by 
the  aborigines  a  “key,”  served  them  as  a 
dwelling.  If  tilling  the  soil,  a  ditch  irorn 
a  neighboring  mountain  stream  was  the 
necessity  for  irrigating  the  firm,  and 
there  the  match  of  improvement  stopped. 
When  the  squatter  left,  his  hut  and  ditch 
remained  desolate,  forlorn  aud  most  for¬ 
bidding  to  the  new  comer.  No  one  fol¬ 
lows  from  choice  a  path  where  the  outset 
is  spanned  with  “who  enters  here  leaves 
hope  behind.”  But  the  time  has  dow 
come  when  Arizona  is  filling  up  with  a 
population  which  has  come  to  stay.  The 
work  of  ditching  and  irrigation  is  beiag 
systematized.  Improvements  are  going 
;  on  in  farm  structures,  house  furnishing, 

;  and  life  here  has  no  more  the  philo¬ 
sophic  consolation  that  a  few  years  of 
purgatory  will  render  more  sweet 

ihe  joys  of  the  redeemed.  Still 

there  are  families  here  to-day  from  the 
seats  of  the  highest  city  civilization,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  cattle  aud  wide-spread  farms, 
who  live  in  one  room  and  a  mud  hut, 
without  a  chair,  and  with  dry  goods  boxes 
for  tables,  where  blessed  babies  know  Dot 
the  bliss  of  th  cradle,  the  rocking  chair 
or  the  hammock.  It  is  not  poverty  that 
h?s  created  this  mode  of  life,  but  the  de¬ 
termination  to  do  nothing  here  that  will 
make  the  surroundingsinvitiDg  as  a  home, 
and  a  few  years  o?  the  rough  is  endured 
for  the  prosptct  of  the  greater  good  in  ( 
the  future.  It  was  so  in  California  up  to  t 
within  a  recent  period.  Arizona  ia  just 
emerging  from  that  state,  at)d  a  new  pop¬ 
ulation  and  a  new  enersy  and  a  new  life 
are  being  infused.  Farmers  are  studying 
the  capacities  of  the  soil,  not  for  three  or 
four  immense  yields,  but  lor  a  regular 
yearly  crop,  and  as  a  possession  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  those  to  come  tfter  them.  Cities  i 
are  springing  up.  Tucson,  sixty  six  miles 
east  of  this  point  and  the  metropolis  of 
this  section, is  assuming  metropolitan  airs, 
rejoices  in  street  cars,  gas,  and  all  the 
features  of  urban  style. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

In  speaking  of  the  climate,  it  is  best  to 
say  in  a  sentence  that  the  simple  act  of 
breat'niDg  the  air  is  a  luxury.  The  atmos- 
phere  is  dry,  and  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve  life'  in  physical  aspects  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  Intense  heat  prevails  in  July  and/ 
August,  I  am  told,  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  it  is  not  felt  as  are  the  moist  cndsW 
pressing  eolar  waves  along  the  WalpajS. 


MIKES  AND  MINING.  I  I 

The  popular  excitement  just  /  now 
ia  in  the  direction  of  mines  and  minjfng. 

It  is  an  excitement  which  is  justinej  as 
fully  as  it  was  in  California  or  Iwewada 
or  Colorado.  That  there  is  an  abunHafcce 
of  silver  here  is  true.  Every  little  fteiVht 
depot  of  the  Southern  Pacific  h  receitfi\g 
the  ore  or  bullion  bars.  The  riaheet 
trict  is  about  Tombstone,  the  plaSik 
famous  for  the  cowboy  highwaymen^ 
That  district  lies  east  of  this  one.  This 
is  named  the  Queharty,  and  contains 
about  twenty  Bilver  mineB  in  various 
stages  of  development  and  in  eucceesful 
operttion.  To  the  north  of  this  is  the 
famous  Silver  King,  in  which  the  late 
lamented  President  James  A.  Garfield 
was  a  stockholder.  It  pays  now  a  month¬ 
ly  dividend  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share. 
It  was  db-covered  by  two  prospector* 
named  Copeland  and  Mason,  who  sold  it 
to  Wm.  Began  and  Chas.  Mason,  and  j 
they  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  preeent  com¬ 
pany  for  $300,000.  It  could  scarcely  be  ' 
bought  st  present.  But  a  silver  mine 
may  btt-omt  an  elephant.  “Mine-poor” 
is  a  phrase  here,  as  “land-poor”  amoDg 
the  Hoosiere.  The  territory  requires  $100 

I  be  expended  in  developing  every 
pclakii  each  year,  under  penalty  of  for- 
\  feKm.3  of  title.  A  poor  man  with  ten 
min&Awould  be  called  upon  for  $1,000 
yearlyj\and  a.i  a  vast  capital  must  bo 
sunk  in  ''the  earth  before  profitable  re¬ 
sults  are  ^obtained,  the  sad  dilemma  in 
such  a  esse  is  at  once  apparent.  A  party 
of  Boston  capitalists  were  here  last  week, 
inve  torying  and  casting  up  accounts. 
The  '  count  a  clear  million  of  profit  as  a 
certivaty  between  now  and  October.  But 
such  enterprises  are  as  colossal  as  railroad 
corporations  and  usually  contain  the  in¬ 
ner  ring  of  the  select  few  who  assimilate 
the  cream.  There  is  no  royal  rosd  to  for¬ 
tune,  even  in  silver  mining. 

HONORS  TO  TEER^  HAUTE. 

When  I  add  that  the  distance  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  is  120  miles,  and  that  rain 
falls  only  in  December,  July  and  August. 
1  wish  to  close  with  a  few  words  concern¬ 
ing  a  Terre  HauteaD,  who  hrs  already 
won  distinction  in  this  far  distant  coun¬ 
try.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Koswell  G.  Wheeler, 
United  States  Agent  for  the  Pima,  Mar¬ 
icopa  and  Papago  Indians.  He,  Dr.  Cook 
and  Samuel  M.  Huston  are  the  only  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Wabash  metropolis  I  have 
met  in  this  vicinity.  The  tribes,  over 
which  Mr.  Wheeler  presides,  are  stretched 
over  about  100  miles  of  territory.  The 
citizens  here  agree  that  he  has  made  a 
very  great  improvement  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  that  he  is  the  best  man  ever 
entrusted  with  this  important  commission. 
These  Indians  are  interesting  races.  They 
are  partially  civilized,  but  chrg  to  many 
of  the  barbarous  customs.  Previous  to 
Mr.  Wheeler’s  advent,  they  were  given  to 
Tiswin  (whisky  )jamborees,  and  murders 
were  frequent.  They  make  the  mentioned 
beverage  from  the  fruit  cf  the  cactus 
plant.  Their  chief  delight  was  to  skip 
over  the  desert  as  nearly  naked  as  possi¬ 
ble.  They  wear  long  hair,  which,  without 
hats,  eerves  to  protect  them  from  the  in- 


,Their  ^ general  bearing  ia  grave 
and  dignified  and  while  they  may  com- 
mit  a  greai  many  cruelties  they  never  get 

far8  7,AhaDger  to.  them  a  cn'me 
far  above  snd  beyond  anythin? 

thundered  from  Mount  Sinai  in  the  old 

Moeai0  times.  They  never  punish  their 

children  and  no  child  can  ever  get  beyond 

the  limits,  of  a  father’s  love.  They  are 

very  affectionate,  and  a  death  is  mourned 

weeks*  Tw 

marry  early  end  divorces  are  easy,  the 

withoui  any  formality  to  speak  of,  They 
*1  the  truth.  If  reproached  with  any  i 
wrong  doing,  they  at  once  confess  and  ex¬ 
press  contrition.  Anton,  the  chief  cf  all 
the  1 1 mas,  is  a  really  noble  Indian.  Eld¬ 
ing  on  nis  horse,  his  appearance  is  that  of 
a  general.  He  is  very  anxious  to  Ameri¬ 
canize  his  people,  and  lends  his  who’e 
soul  to  every  movement  calculated  to  do 
them  good.  These  influences  favor  a  con¬ 
scientious  rgenf,  and  such  a  one  is  Mr. 
vt  heeler.  But  there  are  many  other  ele¬ 
ments  against  which  he  has  had  to  con-  i 
tend.  They  had  a  superstitious  custom  of 
killing  the  horsed  of  a  dead  Indian,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  depriving  the  widow  and 
Children  of  needed  Support.  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
er  ste  pped  that  efter  severe  trials.  He  or¬ 
ganized  a  police  force  and  pile  the  whole 
re  ervatioE  under  police  surveillance.  To¬ 
day  there  is  no  stealing,  no  gambling,  no 
drunk  nness  there. 


Th.-tv  superstition  concerning  witches  ie 
losirg  its  hold.  Four  of  the  largest  vil¬ 
lages  have  resolved  to  quit  painting  and 
to  wear  pantaloons. 

And  to  Mr.  Wheeler’s  influence  is  due 
many  other  reforms,  which  I  do  not  doubt 
will  hasten  the  elevation  and  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  this  benighted  race.  He  has 
received  a  very  high  compliment  from  In¬ 
dian  Commissioner  Price  and  the  United 
States  Attorney  General.  For  many 
years,  the  agent  here  had  b'en  instructed 
to  remove  certain  Mexicans  who  had 
squatted  on  the  Papago  reserve  and  were 
claiming  it  as  their  property,  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  hold  it  by  force.  The  depart¬ 
ment  gave  Mr.  Wheeler  orders  to  sum¬ 
marily  (ject  them  as  it  had  done  to  other 
officials  stationed  here.  The  old  frontiers¬ 
man  knows  the  Mexican  as  bad  medicine. 
He  is  treacherous  and  diabolical  snd  his 
oath  is  not  recognized  in  civilized  courts. 
He  is  also  murderous  to  a  degree  un¬ 
known  to  the  red  man,  The  duty,  how¬ 
ever,  shirked  by  the  others,  was  at  once 
grappled  with  by  Mr.  Wheeler.  He  went 
in  person  to  their  houses  and  demanded 
that  they  show  title  to  their 
abodes  and  when  they  did  not 
produce  the  legal  ovidencs,  he  ordered 
them  to  remove.  Not  a  Mexican  stirred. 
Oa  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  the  agsnt 
at  the  head  of  a  band  drove  them  out  of 
their  houses  and  then  set  the  torch  to 
them,  and  by  burning  them  to  the 
ground,  tbu3  effectually  prevented  their 
return.  This  act  of  courage  received 
commendation  by  the  Territorial  pres°, 
and  endeared  him  to  the  Indians.  But 
the  Mexicans  sought  redress  in  the  courts 
and  employed  aMe  counsel  to  bring  in¬ 
fluence  against  ihe  agent.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  Washington  and  the  Attorney 
General  both  approved  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
course  and  brought  ali  -.he  governmental 
machinery  to  his  support.  He  has  just 


received  hearty  congratulations  over  his 
I  victory  and  is  winning  a  splendid  reputa¬ 
tion  for  his  manly,  honest  and  able  man¬ 
agement  of  his  important  trust. 
1  felt  in  duty  bound  to  write  these  facts, 
because  they  have  come  to  me  from  so 
many  varied  sources,  and  I  knew  they 
would  gratify  bis  large  circle  of  friend* 
at  home.  He  is  entitled  to  prabe  as  a 
conscientious  and  clear-headed  official 
Dr  Cook  and  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Huston, 
both  well  and  honorably  known 
young  men  of  Terre  Haute,  who  w£e 
connected  with  the  Pima  Agency,  are  to 
open  a  drug  store  at  Phceaix,  a  thriving 
and  prosperous  young  city  about  fortv 

°f  thJ8  plECe-  Tbe  Doctor  will 

practice  his  profession,  and  both  gentle¬ 
men  are  very  popular  here  end  justly  es 
teemed  for  their  real  worth  and  attain- 

therTWho!*  1  am  /ree  to  declare 
th4t  the  Terre  Haute  cdony  in  Arizona  is 

holding  its  own. 

i  Thp  Pr%byterian  Indian  missionary 
here,  Eev.  Charles  H.  Cook,  i,  a  true  and 
sincere  man.  He  preaches  at  Pima,  and 
has  for  eight  years  labored  in  season  and 
out  of  season  to  Christianiz  ;  cold,  heat, 
and  moist  and  dry  find  him  at  work,  and 
fie  is  doing  a  noble  work.  His  life  i. 

blameless,  and  his  example,  to  Indians 
and  whites  alike,  is  a  refreshing  inspira¬ 
tion  Holy  men  in  the  East  there  are, 
but  there  are  many  who  can  never  feel 
the  joy  of  duty  done  quietly,  without 
Bhow,  but  effectively,  that  must  often 
quiver  in  the  heart  of  this  goed  mam 
Beautiful  upon  the  hill  tops  are  the  feet  /f 
M*  8U.ch  ’who  bringeth  glad  tidings/>t> 
gr^t  joy.  s.  D.  T  / 


> 


Tlie  Aitec  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

In  reading  of  the  Aztec  Nation,  first 
discovered  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1200  by 
the  Spaniards,  we  feel  as  though  we  were 
hearing  a  later  edition  of  the  “Arabian 
Nights’  Tales.”  For  outside  of  fairy  sto¬ 
ries,  where  do  we  bear  of  such  marvelous 
things  as  Cortez  and  his  followers  discov¬ 
ered?  Europe  had  thought  it  wonderful 
enough  to  find  a  new  continent,  overflow¬ 
ing  with  beauty  and  wealth,  with  a  few 
savages  scattered  over  it,  but  here  was  a 
greater  wonder.  An  immense  nation,  with 
a  wealth  and  civilization  that,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  put  to  shame  the  nations  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  They  found  a  land  so  wealthy 
that  gold  and  silver  were  literally  as  stones 
in  the  streets,  while  the  greatest  variety  of 
the  most  luscious  fruits  and  vegetables 
grew  without  care  or  toil.  The  people 
were  in  a  high  state  of  civilization,  with  a 
long  established  system  of  government 
and  religion. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  base  treach-  j 
ery  and  easy  conquest  of  the  Spaniards,  | 
and  of  the  abominable  cruelty  with  which 
they  deliberately  killed  off  this  peaceful 
nation,  until  the  only  remains  left  were  a 


few  Indian  tribes  occupying  the  country 
now  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  These  Aztecs,  it  is  found  by 
ruins  recently  discovered,  occupied  an 
area  of  several  thousand  square  miles, 
embracing  the  adjoining  corners  of  Col- 
orado,  Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  this  region 
was  once  densely  populated  by  this  inter¬ 
esting  people,  but,  being  killed  oil  by  wars 
and  disease,  there  now  remain  compara¬ 
tively  very  few,  and  those  few  very  de¬ 
graded. 


No  more  interesting  ruins  have  ever 
been  discovered  in  the  world  than  these 
ancient  cliff  dwellings,  and  none  more 
mysterious — the  homes  of  this  nation,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern.  They  are  picturesque  ! 
piles  of  masonry,  of  an  age  unknown  to 
tradition.  They  were  built* in  the  living 
rock,  and  on  the  terraces  of  open  canons 
are  multitudes  of  ruins  of  houses,  perched 
upon  the  face  of  the  dizzy  chasm.  They 
are  often  so  high  that  the  eye  can  distin¬ 
guish  them  merely  as  specks;  and  there 
|  is  often  no  present  way  of  reaching  them, 
j  though  doubling  tracks  and  foot-holes  in 
:  the  rocks  show  where  the  way  has  been 
of  old  trodden  by  human  feet.  The  cliffs 
arc  formed  of  lime  or  sandstone,  with  lay¬ 
ers  of  slate  or  clay.  These  softer  layers 
weather  away,  leaving  caves,  whose  solid 
stone  ledges  serve  as  floors  and  roofs  for  j 
the  cliff  dwellings.  The  dwellings  are  from 
'One  to  four  stories  in  height,  and  have 
rooms  very  neatly  petitioned  off.  There 
are  many  small  houses,  and  some  contain¬ 
ing  500  rooms.  Some  of  these  houses 
have  been  given  very  romantic  names  by 
their  explorers,  as  the  Casadel  Echo  and 
Honeymoon  Cottage,  which  is  a  neat  little 
home,  only  six  by  ten  feet,  in  the  height 
of  a  solid  block  of  sandstone.  It  is  built 
in  an  oval  hole,  and  “is  as  securely  tucked  { 
away  from  sun  and  rain  as  a  small  boy  un¬ 
der  an  umbrella.”  These  buildings  were 
doubtless  entered  originally  by  means  of 
ladders  resting  in  niches,  and  drawn  in 
after  the  occupants.  There  are  found  in 
these  dwellings  exquisitely  tinted  arrow¬ 
heads  and  pottery,  painted  in  colors,  that 
have  lost  none  of  their  original  bright¬ 
ness.  There  are  now*  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  Art  Museum  Association  of  this  city 
five  pieces  of  pottery  of  the  Pueblo  In¬ 
dians  of  Arizona,  and  some  bits  of  pottery 
marked  “77,”  found  in  the  Casadel  Echo  ; 
and  Honeymoon  Cottage,  supposed  to  be 
from  500  to  800  years  old.  The  walls  of 
the  houses  were  plastered  in  white  .ce¬ 


ment,  spread  on  by  hand,  as  is  shown  by 


marks  on  the  surface.  “One  woman 


low  down  on  the  walls  of  one  house  are 
the  chubby  palms  of  little  children,  with 
every  crease  and  dimple  preserved.”  In 
all  these  extensive  ruins  are  found  no  bod¬ 
ily  remains  that  can  be  identified  as  those 
of  the  cliff-dwellers.  It  is  thought,  prob¬ 
ably,  because  of  this,  that  they  have  cre¬ 
mated  their  dead,  as  they  were  tire  and  sun 
worshipers.  The  descendants  ot  these  an¬ 
cient  cliff-dwellers  now  living  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  exhibit  still  many  of 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  They  still 
live  in  cliff  houses,  reached  by  ladders, 
and  they  still  worship  the  sun  and  look 
for  the  return  of  their  ancient  leader, 
j  Montezuma.  They  gather  every  morning  j 
on  the  house-tops,  just  before  sunrise,  and  j 
stand,  with  arms  extended  toward  the  j 
East,  waiting  for  the  sun  to  appear.  Then 
they  burst  into  a  great  shout  and  disap¬ 
pear  within  their  houses.  At  present  there 
remain  nineteen  villages  or  pueblos  of  the 
Taltees  in  New  Mexico,  and  seven  Moqui 
towns  in  Arizona.  They  have  all  lost  their 
tribal  names,  and  call  themselves  by  those 
given  by  the  Spaniards,  generally  in  de¬ 
rision;  as  Moqui,  dirty-faced;  Zuno,  frown¬ 
ing-faced,  etc.  The  Roman  Catholics  sent 
priests  among  them  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  continued  them 
until  about  one  hundred  years  ago.  They 
also  built  and  decorated  churches,  and 
spent  much  labor  and  expense,  but  all  to 
no  purpose. 

The  people  still  cling  to  their  old  relig¬ 
ion,  and  no  wonder;  a  religion  forced  on 
them  by  the  hated  Spaniards,  by  sword 
and  shot  and  whip  did  not  console  the 
sad,  waiting  hearts  of  the  lookers  for 
Montezuma.  They  have  been  crushed 
and  saddened,  but  not  converted,  for  cen¬ 
turies,  under  the  iron  hand  of  Christian 
nations;  but  now  that  the  Church  is  show¬ 
ing  them  kindness,  and  telling  them  of 
Jesus  and  his  love,  they  are  turning  to 
him  as  flowers  to  the  sun,  and  there  is 
great  encouragement  and  success  in  the 
work  with  them. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  re¬ 
cently  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  In¬ 
dian  Bureau  at  Washington  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  ot  a  boarding  and  industrial 
school  for  the  Navajo  Indians  at  Fort  De¬ 
fiance,  New  Mexico,  and  a  similar  one  is 
to  be  established  at  the  Moqui  Agency. 
Permission  has  also  been  granted  to  place 
in  the  Indian  Training  School  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  fifteen  Navajo,  ten  Pueblo  and  five 
Moqui  children. 


""These  people,  with  their  romantic  his¬ 
tory,  their  many  wrongs  and  their  peace¬ 
ful  and  religious  disposition,  appeal  loud¬ 
ly  to  our  sympathies;  and,  knowing  that 
the  only  thing  that  hinders  the  work 
among  them  is  lack  of  men  and  money, 
we  ought  to  be  incited  to  more  earnest 
effort  in  that  direction,  and  to  feel  that 
here  is  a  place  where  the  Church  can  an¬ 
swer  her  own  prayers. 


ANCIJSN'I  MIMING. 

The  Customs  Once  in  Vogue  in  the  Arizona 
Mines. 

From  the  Arizona  Star. 

The  methods  in  vogue  among  the  ancients 
for  the  development  of  mines  were  in  many 
respects  far  different  from  those  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  country  to  the  south  of 
us  the  descent  and  ascent  of  shafts  were  made 
by  means  ofnotched_  logs.  These  were  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  extending  from  level 
to  level.  The  logs  or  ladders  were  climbed  by 
the  sure-footed  miners,  the  Aztecs  and  more 
i  recently  by  the  Indians,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  dislodgment  of  the  precious  mineral.  The 
j  ore  was  placed  in  raw-hide  bags  containing 
about  half  a  bushel,  this  same  being  rested 
I  upon  the  back  whilst  it  was  held  in  position  by 
straps  extending  across  the  shoulders,  united 
in  front  and  fastened  through  its  own  weight 
upon  the  forehead. 

“If  a  mine  were  overflowing  with  water  the 
troublesome  fluid  was  removed  in  these  bags  iu 
the  same  manner  as  the  ore,  by  the  miners, 
who  tediously  climbed  the  notched  poles,  and 
whose  notches  answered  the  place  of  wider 
steps.  The  ore  was  removed  in  a  manner  al¬ 
most  as  tedious.  Fires  were  built  against  the 
walls  of  the  mine,  and  as  their  surface  became 
calcined,  the  incinerated  portions  were  dislodged 
j  by  stone  hammers.  The  melting  was  equally 
!  as  cumbersome,  being  effected  with  charcoal 
and  bellows.  Yet  mining  was  profitable  under 
these  crude  methods.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  wonderful  reports  continue  to 
reach  us  of  the  richness  of  the  abandoned  old 
mines  of  Sonora,  which,  with  the  introduction 
of  modern  machinery,  worked  by  energetic  and 
experienced  Americans,  will  soon  astonish  the 
world  with  their  rich  productions. ” 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Comstock  we  have 
seen  these  notched  poles  in  use  in  the  Mexican 
mine  in  this  city;  also  the  rawhide  sacks.  How¬ 
ever,  they  used  picks  and  shovels  and  blasted 
out  the  ore  instead  of  burning  it  out.  The  ore 
w-as  worked  in  arastras  and  by  the  patio  pro¬ 
cess — indeed  the  patio  process  was  in  use  here 
for  some  years,  and  not  alone  by  Mexicans. 
Horses  were  used  for  treading  these  patios  to 
6tir  up  the  pulp,  and  in  a  short  time  the  poor 
beasts  presented  a  pitiable  appearance.  The 
bluestone  in  the  pulp  took  all  the  hair  off  then- 
legs  and  covered  them  with  sores,  while  the 
quicksilver  salivated  and  poisoned  them.  It 
was  said  that  the  horses  became  so  charged 
with  mercury  that  it  oozed  from  their  eyes. 


THE  APACHES . 


One  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting 
Arizona  is  the  Apaches,  known  every¬ 
where  as  among  the  worst,  the  most 
I  treacherous  and  relentless,  of  the  Indian 
race. 

Our  engravings  show  typical  forms  of 
tie  Apache  Indians  as  secured  by  Mr. 
hi.  Conklin  for  his  “Picturesque  Ari¬ 
zona,”  and  engraved  by  the  Continent 
{stereoscopic  Company  of  New  York. 

The  Apaches  are  of  medium  size, 
physically  quick  and  active,  and  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  enduring  great  hardships,  j 
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AN  APACHE  SQUAW  AND  PAPPOOSE. 


Their  muscles  of  locomotion  have_been 
developed  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
they  are  capable  of  moving  with  great 
rapidity.  Intellectually,  they  are  very 
shrewd,  have  good  command  of  lan¬ 
guage,  are  quite  witty,  and  fund  ot  joking. 

Cochise  was  the  greatest  war  chief 
the  Apaches  ever  had.  He  never  was 


whipped  in  a  fight,  and  was  a  natural 
horn  chief.  He  was  kind  to  his  men, 
and  never  tasted  food  until  they  were 
first  supplied.  He  rarely  ever  smiled, 
and  was  thoughtful  and  studied  in  all 
his  expressions.  I  talked  to  him  of  the 
superior  advantages  of  civilization,  hut 

he  replied,  “I  am  too  old  to  adopt  new 
customs.”  He  had  captives  with  him 
who  could  speak  and  read  the  Spanish 
language,  and  he  was  well  advised  of 
everything  the  newspapers  said  about 
him.  He  expressed  a  desire  that  his 
children  should  learn  to  read  and  write, 
“hut  of  us  old  people,”  he  said,  “you  j 
can  make  nothing  of  us  but  wild  men.” 
He  died  a  natural  death  three  years 
ago.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his 
|  life  he  and  his  people  lived  at  peace 
1  with  the  citizens  of  Arizona,  but  car¬ 
ried  on  a  relentless  war  against  the 
Mexicans  across  the  frontier. 

Since  the  Apache  Indians  have  been 
brought  on  the  reservation,  and  have 
become  tame,  and  acquainted  with  civ¬ 
ilization,  they  have  undergone  a  great 
change,  and  appear  like  a  different  peo¬ 
ple.  They  have  commenced  to  labor, 
and  seem  desirous,  many  of  them,  to 
earn  their  own  living.  They  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  some  property,  and  it  would 
now  be  difficult  to  drive  a  large  majority 
of  them  on  the  war  path.  They  have 
for  several  years  been  self-governing ; 
the  police  duties  have  been  entirely 
performed  by  men  belonging  to  the  tribe, 
and  these  policemen  have  in  every  in-  J 

stance  been  vigilant  and  true.  In  one 
instance  an  Indian  attempted  to  kill  the 
U.  S.  Agent  at'  the  reservation,  but  was 
almost  instantly  killed  himself  by  his 
brother,  who  was  acting  as  a  policeman. 

By  Indian  custom  the  woman  is  the 
property  of  the  man.  When  an  Indian 
desires  to  marry,  he  purchases  his  wife 
from  the  father.  A  man  is  allowed  as 
many  wives  as  he  is  able  to  purchase. 
She  is  thus  his  property,  to  do  with  as 
he  pleases.  He  can  beat  her  at  will,  and 
even  kill  her  if  he  so  inclines.  Of  course, 
she  is  treated  according  to  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  her  husband.  Some  are  kind 


AN  APACHE  CHIEF. 


and  indulgent,  while  others  are  brutal 
and  cruel.  There  is  nothing  in  Indian 
custom  to  which  they  cling  with  more 
tenacity  than  this  supreme  power  over 
their  wives  ;  'and  no  Indian,  however 
unjust  or  cruel  another  may  be,  ever 
thinks  of  interfering  to  protect  her ;  and 
the  sentiment  of  a  whole  tribe  has  often 
been  united  against  the  efforts  of  agents 
who  have  tried  to  correct  these  abuses. 

The  progress  this  tribe  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  is  largely  due  to  the  efficiency  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Clum,  who  was  the  first  agent 
able  to  control  them. 


THE  POT  OF  GOLD. 

BY  H.  H. 

time. 

The  crossing  from  Colorado  into  New  ! 
Mexico  is  an  interesting  point  in  the  route. 

It  Is  done  by  a  tunnel  of  the  Raton  Moun¬ 
tains  a  tunnel  two  thousand  feet  long— its 
eastern  mouth  in  Colorado  and  its  western 
in  New  Mexico;  a  triumph  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  though  less  wonderful  to  the  ordinary 
observer  than  the  old  switchback  route 
over  the  Pass,  which  was  used  before  the 
tunneling  of  the  mountain.  By  that  the 
train  climbed,  backed,  and  zigzagged  up 
sharp  precipices  on  grades  of  over  three 
hundred  feet  to  the  mile. 

At  Dening  one  feels  a  sudden  sense  of 
having  changed  base, come  into  relation  with 
the  Pacific  shore,  which  is  hardly  explain¬ 
able.  San  Franscisco  is  still  twelve  hundred 
miles  away,  and  the  grand  plateau  on  which 
Deming  stands  is  walled  by  mountains,  no 
less  to  the  West  than  in  the  South  and 
North.  Perhaps  the  arriving  at  Sunville 
has  something  to  do  with  the  sudden 
realization  of  a  changed  vista,  a  beckoning 
“  New  West.” 

It  was  a  superb  spectacle  as  we  saw  it 
then;  countless  mountain  ranges  in  tiers 
above  tiers,  blue,  snow-topped,  against  a 
clear,  pale  green  sky,  which  was  belted  and 
barred  with  crimson,  the  near  foregrounds 
glistening  like  silver  with  white  frost.  A 
complete  horizon  circle  of  peaks  and  sum¬ 
mits,  changing  each  moment  in  color  as 
the  sun  came  further  up ;  a  gorgeous 
kaleidoscope  of  purple,  gray,  yellow,  blue. 

It  seemed  almost  like  looking  at  the  sunrise 
from  shores  of  another  planet. 

In  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Den¬ 
ing  the  road  crosses  the  Arizona  boundary. 
Now  begins  the  part  of  the  journey  which 
travelers  usually  so  dread  that  it  is  with 
most  grateful  surprise  they  find  the  desert 
can  be  more  brilliant  than  any  fields  or 
meadows,  the  air  of  a  velvety  softness,  and 
the  general  sense  of  exhilaration  and  stim¬ 
ulus  delicious.  Two  hours  west  from 
Dening  this  peculiar  softness  of  the  air  be¬ 
gins  to  be  felt,  and  it  continues  un¬ 
diminished  till  one  reaches  its  source  and 
center  on  the  green  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Soon  after  entering  Arizona*  one  per¬ 
ceives  a  great  change  in  the  atmospheric 
effects,  in  the  tone  aud  tint  of  the  distances. 
The  coloring  has  a  metallic  brilliancy  which 
is  at  first  almost  startling;  the  hues  shift 
place  and  change  with  lightning  rapidity. 
In  fact,  the  swift  zigzag  movements  of 
sheet  or  chain  lightnings  are  again  and 
again  seen  reproduced  in  prismatic  tints  on 


distant  mountain  ranges.  There  are  also 
often  to  be  seen  bewildering  changeable 
tints,  as  if  layers  of  different  colors  had 
been  put  on,  each  so  transparent  that  the 
one  beneath  it  showed  through.  A  very 
common  effect  of  this  sort  is  of  a  ruddy 
purple,  on  distant  hill  ranges.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  purple  ;  yet  it  is  also  distinctly 
ruddy,  as  if  a  deep  crimson  were  filtering 
through  the  purple.  The  superb  effect  of 
such  a  ruddy  purple  as  this  extending  over 
a  long  stretch  of  mountain  peaks  in  the 
horizon,  with  a  bright  yellow  sk}r  above, 
and  a  soft  gray  foreground  below,  cannot 
be  described  and  cannot  be  imagined. 

The  sunset  which  we  saw  just  before  en¬ 
tering  Tucson  had  some  of  these  almost  pre¬ 
ternatural  effects  of  color.  The  long  ranges 
of  mountains  in  the  south  and  southwest 
were  of  a  brilliant  blue;  a  blue  like  the 
blue  of  a  grape,  dark  and  shining.  These 
vivid  blue  peaks  were  outlined  on  a  belt 
of  yellow  sky,  as  vivid  as  the  blue.  Above 
%  this  yellow  belt,  a  belt  of  deep  red ;  and 
above  this  again  another  belt  of  dark  and 
brilliant  blue.  At  the  spot  where  the  sun 
was  sinking  were  castellated  cliff-shaped 
clouds,  glowing  fire-red  on  yellow,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  blues;  and  again,  to  the 
south,  a  miniature  mountain  range  repro¬ 
duced  in  cloud  shapes  higher  up  in  the 
heavens,  of  rose-red  upon  orange.  For 
the  space  of  ten  minutes  there  was  some-  ' 
thing  terrible  in  the  beauty  of  the  sight.  It 
suggested  the  near  presence  of  supernatural 
agencies,  an  impending  crisis  from  forces 
outside  the  earth. 

The  next  glimpse  we  got  of  the  strange 
Arizona  world  was  at  dawn  the  next  day 
at  Yuma,  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado 
River.  It  is  a  weird  sight  that  one  opens  his 
eyes  upon  at  sunrise  in  Yuma.  Low  adobe 
houses,  surrounded  by  fantastic  palings, 
lattice-work  walls,  flat  roofs  surmounted 
by  canopies  on  stilts,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  just  getting  up,  in  these 
canopied  roof  bedrooms.  For  eight  months 
of  the  year  it  seems  nobody  thinks  in  Yuma 
of  sleeping  anywhere  except  on  a  roof.  The 
river  itself  does  not  look  more  than  half 
awake,  aud  the  steamboats  tied  up  at  its 
banks  have  no  expression  of  any  intent  to 
move  up  or  down  the  stream.  The  banks 
are  dried  mud,  the  shores  are  dried  mud, 
the  stirless  water  is  the  color  of  mud.  The 
guide-books  speak  of  a  Colorado  steam 
navigation  company,  and  declare  that  the 
steamers  leave  Yuma  weekly  for  points 
two  aud  three  hundred  miles  distant.  A 
significant  clause  is  added  to  these  adver- 
ments:  “  If  the  water  permits.” 
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Going  westward  from  Yuma,  one  plunges 
into  desert  indeed;  into  desert  and  down 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  as  well — two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  and  a  half  feet  below 
sea  level,  at  Walters,  which  is  the  lowest 
point  passed  by  the  train.  This  strange, 
sunken  sand  vaL*.y  is  a  hundred  miles  long, 
and  from  ten  to  fifty  wide.  At  its  lowest 
point  it  is  287£  feet  below  the  sea.  In  its 
deepest  hollows  are  deposits  of  rock  salt  of 
the  finest  quality. 

The  weird  cactus  and  other  vegetable 
growths  in  these  desert  regions  are  endless¬ 
ly  interesting.  One  of  these  is  the  ocotilla 
which  grows  in  a  bundle  of  awkward  long 
wands,  all  coming  from  one  center  close  at 
the  ground,  and  growing  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  They  look  like  a  bunch  of  huge 
petrified  green  snakes  set  in  the  ground,  tails 
up.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  the  yucca, 
which  takes  on  a  hundred  different  and  gro¬ 
tesque  shapes  in  any  one  mile.  Its  long, 
stiff,  blade-like  leaves  grow  close  set 
around  the  single  stalk  center.  And  year 
by  year  the  dead  ones  bend  down  and  cling 
close  around  this  stalk,  swathing  it  like 
heavy  strands  of  unkempt  hair.  The  new 
leaves  standing  up,  pointed  and  erect,  at 
|  top  of  this  mummy-like  swathed  stalk, 
sometimes  look  like  a  thatch,  sometimes 
like  a  fantastically  decorated  bead;  the 
stalks  are  bent  'and  crooked,  in  countless 
angles,  like  human  figures  stooping  over, 
wrestling,  hugging  close  to  each  other. 
One  spends  hours  watching  them  and  trac¬ 
ing  the  comic  resemblances  in  their  con¬ 
tours  and  positions. 

Of  the  mirages  of  these  Arizona  deserts 
a  volume  might  be  written  to  the  beauty  of 
color.  They  add  all  imaginable  beauty  of 
form;  cities  with  minarets,  spires  and  ban¬ 
ners;  groves  of  palms  and  waving  foliage 
of  all  kinds;  lakes  and  seas  of  glittering 
water,  with  shrubs  and  trees  bending  over 
their  brims;  myriads  of  such  enchanted 
shapes  as  these  rise,  glide,  sink,  melt  and 
disappear  in  the  horizon  as  the  train  rushes 
on.  The  deceptions  are  perfect.  With  all 
that  one  knows  of  the  mirage,  he  cannot 
convince  himself  that  he  is  looking  into 
empty  shimmering  air;  and  it  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  desert  travelers  have  been 
luied  on  to  death  by  such  visions  of  water 
and  oases  of  green  trees.  Climbing  up 
from  this  desert,  with  its  unreal  trees  and 
waters,  and  crossing  the  San  Gorgonio 
range  by  a  wide  and  easy  pass,  the  railroad 
enters  suddenly  into  the  verdures  ot  South 
California.  It  is  a  change  of  only  a 
few  hours  from  the  parched  sands  to  fields 
of  velvet  greenness,  fed  by  sparklino- 
waters. 


No  one  who  has  made  the  transition  will 
ever  forget  it.  It  needs  no  previous  depri¬ 
vations,  no  sharp  emphasis  of  contrast  to 
enforce  the  beauty  of  the  South  California 
Garden.  To  those  who  live  in  it  year  in 
and  year  out  it  grows  every  year  dearer 
and  more  beautiful.  But  to  one  having  left, 
only  seven  days  back,  such  snow,  sleet, 
hail,  icy  rain,  as  were  thrashing  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  in  the  late  February  days,  the  first 
sight  of  the  Los  Angeles  Valley  seemed 
well  nigh  a  miraculous  thing — fields  green; 
lambs  skipping;  sycamores  and  willows  in 
tender  leaf  and  blossom;  flowers,  pink, 
purple,  scarlet  and  yellow  to  be  seen  in 
hollows  and  on  hillsides;  square  miles  of 
orange  orchards,  glossy  green,  loaded  with 
green  fruit;  last  and  not  least  the  people 
themselves,  working,  sitting,  playing  out 
of  doors  as  if  it  were  midsummer. 

After  all,  myths  are  never  wholly  myths. 
The  old  legend  had  a  kernel  more  of  truth 
than  showed  on  the  surface  when  it  set  the 
pot  of  gold  in  the  ground.  In  the  groun  (/ 
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PIMA  INDIANS — NEED  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Some  eleven  years  ago  and  further 
back,  the  Pimas  were  at  war  with  the 
Apaches;  this  exerted  a  restraining  and 
quieting  influence  over  the  young,  and 
compelled  the  tribe  to  live  in  large  vil¬ 
lages  and  close  together. 

Many  a  weary  traveler,  emigrant,  or 
freighter,  found  here  shelter  from  the 
Apaches  and  food  for  himself  and  his 
teams.  Many  lives  were  thus  saved, 
and  very  much  money,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  required  for  military 
protection  on  this  overland  route,  which 
passed  through  the  Reserve.  Since  the 
treaty  with  the  Apaches,  under  General 
Howard,  and  because  of  the  scantiness 
of  water,  many  of  our  people  have  sought 
new  fields  and  new  localities,  which, 
thanks  to  the  authorities  in  Washington, 
have  since  been  added  to  the  otherwise 
small  reservation.  We  may  now  divide 
the  Pima  villages  into  three  groups. 

Taking  the  Agency  as  a  centre,  we 
have  within  twelve  miles  eastward  and 
twelve  miles  westward  five  larger  and  as 
many  smaller  villages,  with  about  2,400 
inhabitants. 

Another  group  is  about  thirty-five 
miles  west  of  the  Agency,  with  about 
900  souls.  Then  we  have  another  group 
about  thirty -five  miles  N.  N.W.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Salt  River,  opposite  a  large 
Mormon  settlement,  of  about  700  souls. 
These  do  not  include  the  300-400  Mari- 
copas,  a  part  of  whom  live  near  the 
Mormons,  and  have  a  ditch  in  common 
with  them.  A  few  of  these  Maricopas 


have  also  been  often  baptized  by  them, 
and  imitate  them  in  polygamy  and  other 
vices.  Capt.  Tehircum,  of  the  Salt  River 
Pimas,  has  often  asked  for  a  school. 
The  lower  villages  on  the  Gila  would 
also  furnish  one  hundred  or  more  chil¬ 
dren  for  a  day-school.  Suitable  build¬ 
ings  for  a  school  and  teachers  could  be 
ut  up  for  about  $1,500  each.  About 
1,800  to  $2,400  a  year  would  give  us 
two  or  three  good  teachers  for  each 
school.  We  have  a  few  boys  here,  who 
would  make  good  assistants.  We  have 
also  other  villages  where  from  forty  to 
seventy-five  children  could  be  easily 
gathered  for  a  day-schcol. 

Cannot  some  of  the  ladies  move  the 
stony  hearts  of  the  Indian  Department 
and  Congress  to  give  this  people  schools, 
Christian  schools. 

The  Apaches,  our  neighbors,  have  had 
neither  schools  of  any  consequence  nor 
a  missionary. 

The  Pimas  in  this  vicinity  have  had  a 
prosperous  day-school  for  about  six 
years,  and  a  boarding-school  for  near 
three  years.  We  have  no  teacher  at 
present,  and  much  will  depend  on  the 
character  and  ability  of  those  who  shall 
teach  here  hereafter. 

You  want  to  know  something  of  the 
character  of  this  people,  these  friendly, 
self-sustaining  Pimas.  Among  four 
thousand  we  probably  have  one  hundred 
or  more  murderers,  many  guilty  of  adul¬ 
tery,  about  fifty  medicine  men,  who 
charge  high  prices  for  little  service.  We 
have  some  thieves,  gamblers,  a  few 
drunkards,  witches,  those  who  profess 
to  have  intercourse  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  We  have  the  lazy,  etc.;  we  have 
not  many,  however,  who  will  tell  a  lie. 
Then  we  have  the  better  class — the 
Papagas  and  Quacharties,  who  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Pimas,  and  are  about  as 
numerous,  will  barely  come  up  to  their 
standard  in  morals.  They  live  mold 
scattered  and  isolated,  and  move  about 
from  place  to  place  frequently.  You 
will  see  by  this  that  the  Indians  need  to 
have  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
preached  to  them. 

As  to  our  work  here,  we  have  acquired 
the  Pima  language  tolerably  well,  and 
use  a  little  of  the  time  in  making  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Bible. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  past  Jopportu- 
nity  was  given  me  to  instruct  the  board¬ 
ing-school  children  in  Old  and  New 
Testament  history,  the  parables  and  mir¬ 
acles  of  Christ,  and  part  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism. 

I  believe  these  Indian  children  are 
about  as  willing  and  able  to  learn  these 
things  as  white  children. 

We  have  a  regular  Sunday  afternoon 
meeting  in  English  and  Indian,  which 
we  hold  under  a  large  porch  at  the  Agency 
building.  Among  the  attendants  is  An¬ 
tonio,  head  chief,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  a  brave  warrior,  a  successful  farmer, 
a  man  true  to  our  government,  a  few 
years  ago  not  friendly  to  our  religion,  at 
present  endeavoring  to  live  up  to  the 


light  he  has.  There  is  Antonito,  his  son, 
twelve  years  ago  a  spoiled,  idle  and 
sickly  young  man;  now  he  reads  and 
writes  English,  somewhat  understands 
figures,  works  well  his  farm,  and  is 
interpreter  for  the  Government.  He 
has  been  to  Hampton  for  near  a  year 
and  a  half,  but  had  to  return  on  account 
of  sickness.  His  example  is  very  good 
among  his  people. 

Veickepue,  once  a  very  wild  young-  1 
ster,  turned  over  a  new  leaf  when  at¬ 
tending  day-school;  he  became  studious 
and  industrious,  is  now  married,  and 
has  during  the  past  three  years  accu¬ 
mulated  about  $300  worth  of  property, 
consisting  of  a  farm  wagon,  horses  and 
cattle;  he  would  be  a  help  in  a  day- 
school,  and  after  a  few  more  years  of 
good  schooling  be  able  to  conduct  a 
school  himself. 

Juan  Emanol  has  also  attended  day- 
school;  for  the  past  three  summers  he 
has  been  employed  in  stores,  and  may 
in  time  have  a  store  of  his  own.  Wil-  - 
lxam  and  Ralph  are  Black  water  boys  and 
brothers.  William  is  married.  The  par- 
j  ents  of  these  boys  are  such  as  we  may 
term  the  salt  of  the  earth,  industrious, 
well-to-do  for  Indians,  and  such  as  love 
truth  and  righteousness.  The  boys  are 
much  like  them,  industrious,  well  be¬ 
haved,  anxious  and  quick  to  learn ;  just 
such  young  men  I  think  as  the  Lord 
may  call  to  the  ministry.  William  and 
Ralph  came  over  twelve  miles  to  meeting 
yesterday;  their  father  sometimes  comes 
that  distance. 

I  might  keep  on  enumerating;  it  would 
only  show  more  clearly  our  needs,  and 
the  great  needs  for  all  Indians,  of  Chris¬ 
tian  schools  for  the  young  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel  for  old  and  young;  let  the  Govern¬ 
ment  supply  the  one  and  our  churches 
the  other. 

Sunday  mornings,  and  sometimes  on 
Saturdays,  we  have  meetings  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  within  twelve  miles  of  here;  our 
meeting-house  mother  earth,  our  seats 
cottonwood  poles  or  the  ground.  We 
ought  to  hold  continuous  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  winter  for  the  young  and  old,  espe¬ 
cially  winter  evenings.  For  this  purpose, 
however,  we  need  large,  well-ventilated 
rooms,  of  about  20x35  inside  measure. 
- «-- — 
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INCIDENTS  OF  INDIAN  LIFE  AT 
HAMPTON. 


BY  FRANCESCA  RIOS. 

One  winter  morning,  nearly  three 
years  ago,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack  son  hronght 
a  party  of  Arizona  Indians  to  Hampton. 
Most  of  them  were  strange,  wild-looking 
men;  three  were  funny  little  Pima 
boys,  with  great  black  felt  slouched  hats, 
and  very  ragged  clothes.  Two  little 
girls  finished  up  the  procession.  Oncol 
them,  Melisse.a  regular  Topsy,  with  dis¬ 
heveled  hair  and  queer,  wild  ways;  the 
other,  Francesca,  a  quiet,  sweet-faced 
child,  who  looked  up  from  under  her 
shawl  with  shy,  trustful  glances,  which 
won  our  hearts  right  aw  ay. 

She  hardly  looked  like  a  girl  who 
could  brave  the  public  opinion  of  her 
tribe  and  resist  the  threats  and  persuas¬ 
ions  of  her  friends  to  follow  the  ray  of 
Light  that  glimmered  before  her. 

The  little  girl,  fairly  established  in 
school,  set  herself  diligently  to  improve. 
In  a  marvelously  short  time  she  began 
to  talk  pretty  broken  English.  Two  of  the 
older  girls  took  her  to  room  with  them, 
and  helj^ed  to  teach  her.  They  were  dis  ¬ 
couraged  sometimes,  but  I  think  when 
they  think  of  her  now,  they  must  feel 
they  have  a  rich  reward. 

After  Francesca  had  been  at  school  *■ 
few  months,  reports  of  her  mother’s 
death  w  ere  brought  to  her.  It  was  some¬ 
time  before  they  were  verified.  When 
at  last  the  little  girl  had  to  believe 
them,  her  grief  was  very  sharp,  but  she 
bore  the  pain  with  the  same  patience  and 
courage  she  had  shown  before. 

When  w  e  moved  to  Winona  Lodge  no 
one  was  readier  than  Francesca  to  do  her 
share  in  the  work,  or  more  concientious 
about  accomplishing  it. 

But  toward  the  spring  the  little  girl 
grew  weak.  She  didn’t  care  to  go  to 
school,  and  she  couldn’t  play. 

She  stood  in  the  hall  and  bade  us  good- 
by  as  the  Berkshire  girls  started  off  in 
June  for  the  summer. 

We  didn’t  know  she  was  going  so  soon 
on  a  longer  journey  from  which  she  would 
never  return.*  *  *  *  -‘I  know  lam 

going  to  die,”  she  said  bravely  one  day. 
“  I  should  like  to  live  and  tell  my  father 
about  God.  ”  She  knew  Gen.  Armstrong 
was  going  to  her  home.  When  she  bade 
him  good-by  she  wanted  him  to  see  the 
old  church,  and  to  bring  hei  some  of  the 
Indian  fruits.  In  the  early  morning 
twilight  of  the  day  she  died  she  called 
the  teacher  who  watched  her  and  said, 
“  My  mother  came  to  see  me  last  night 
She  glad  to  have  me  here.”  “1  think 
she  will  take  you  to  be  with  her  soon.  ” 
“ I  knowr,”  said  the  little  girl,  “but  I 
should  like  her  to  stay  here  a  little  while 
and  learn.  ”  Only  a  few  hours  after  she 
reached  the  brink  of  the  cold  river. 
With  her  sweet  old  courage  she  set  her 
face  forward,  and  we  think  she  saw  one 
waiting  to  carry  her  across,  as  she  cried 
with  infinite  tenderness  and  gladness — 
“Jesus!  Jesus!  ” 


And  the  teacher  beside  her,  whose  hair 
was  white  with  years  of  service  and  sor¬ 
row  and  trust,  called  to  the  child — “Yes, 
blessed  Jesus,  sweet  Jesus!” 

Was  she  already  in  the  arms  of  Ever¬ 
lasting  Tenderness  and  Strength,  that 
with  a  voice  and  look  of  such  measureless 
peace,  she  echoed  the  words — “Sweet, 
sweet  Jesus!”— Southern  Workman. 


We  print  a  letter  of  Melisse,  the  other 
little  Arizona  girl,  written  to  one  of  the 
teachers  after  Francesca  grew  very  sick. 

Hampton  N.  and  A.  Institute,  ) 
Virginia,  July  20,  1883,  j 

My  Dear  Miss  Richards  ; 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  very  long 
time  since  I  heard  from  you.  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  from  you  indeed,  and  I  am  not 
always  happy  ;  sometime  such  sad  thing  on  ^ 
me,  and  make  me  very  sorry,  and  I  think  I  j 
am  getting  home  sick  ;  but  I  know  my  par-  j 
ents  are  well,  but  great  many  of  them  die  in 
this  year,  and  that  make  me  home  sick  ;  and 
the  other  night  I  had  very  tired,  and  so 
1  thought  I  might  get  rest,  and  I  went  to  Nel-  |1 
lie’s  room  to  sleep  there,  but  I  couldn’t  sleep.  1 
You  know  that  we  only  two  girls  come  from  , 
Arizona,  and  Francesca  Rios  is  sick,  and 
now  she  is  getting  worse — everywhere  she 
just  as  poor  as  she  can  be.  I  know  you  ' 
would  be  very  sorry  if  3^011  see  her;  when  I  ' 
look  at  her  that  makes  me  almost  cry,  but 
I  try  to  comfort  her  and  do  whatever  she 
like,  and  that  makes  me  remember  that  when 
she  well  I  and  her  used  to  have  such  good 
time  and  happy  together ;  and  when  lam 
all  aFme  I  am  lonesome  when  she  is  sick 
and  have  to  stay  in  house,  and  she  look 
worse  and  look  tired,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  her  that  she  had  been  sick  so  long;  yes¬ 
terday  she  said  she  want  to  see  Miss  Rich¬ 
ards,  and  I  said  Miss  Richards  is  not  here; 
it  way  in  night  that  time;  everybody  gone  ; 
sleep,  and  she  keeping  ask  me,  and  1  said  to  ! 
her — Miss  Richards  is  not  here;  I  said  over 
and  over;  but  time  I  was  sosleep)r  and  don’t 
know  what  to  say  when  she  want  to  see  you  ; 
and  I  am  very  well,  but  am  very  tired,  for 
been  not  sleep  for  many  nights.  I  wish  she 
get  well  soon  ;  and  now,  Dear  Miss  Rich-  1 
ards,  I  hope  you  will  remember  me  when 
you  say  your  pra)^,  and  I  have  always  re¬ 
member  you  when  I  am  going  to  say  my 
pray  in  evening.  Melisse. 

It  was  about  the  time  that  Melisse’s  letter 
was  written  that  Francesca  kndw  she  would 
never  be  well  again. 
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SOUTHERN  WORKMAN. 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  ) 
September  nth ,  1883.  f 

To  the  Southern  Workman  : 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  abound  in  anti¬ 
quities  and  natural  cuiiosities.  Iam  disap 
I  pointed  in  having  had  no  time  to  see  the 
long  deserted  cave  dwellings  which  indicate 
,  that  a  populous  race  once  lived  in  this  strange 
way,  digging  out  their  homes  in  precipitous 
places, probably  as  a  refuge  from  hostile  bands. 

North  America  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  peopled  from  Asia ;  those  who 
found  their  way  to  this  region  became  in 
time  softened  by  climatic  conditions,  and 
were  finally  attacked  by  more  vigorous  in¬ 
vaders  from  the  North.  Thr  compact  and 
fortified  Pueblo  villages  and  these  almost  in¬ 
accessible  cave  dwellings  were,  unquestiona¬ 
bly,  a  defence  from  American  Goths  and 
Vandals.  The  Apaches  and  Navajos  were 
within  the  last  thirty  years  a  constant  terror 

to  the  Pueblo  or  viilage  Indians,  often  de¬ 
stroying  their  cattle  and  crops. 

The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  over 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  in  places  five 
thousand  feet  deep — one  of  the  grandest 
sights  in  the  world — will  soon  be  within 
easy  reach  of  tourists  by  the  opening  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Papago 
Indians,  of  whom  we  have  a  few  representa¬ 
tives  at  Hampton,  have  a  small  reservation 
ten  miles  from  Tucson,  in  southern  Arizona, 
where  but  about  seven  hundred  of  the  entire 
tribe  (seven  thousand  strong)  are  now  living. 
The  rest  are  scattered  over  a  belt  of  desert 
country  in  south-western  Arizona,  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length  aud  fifty  in  width,  driv¬ 
ing  their  flocks  wherever  they  can  find 
springs  of  water,  supporting  themselves  in  a 
scanty  way  by  their  cattle,  and  on  vegetables 
which  they  raise  on  the  occasional  fertile 
spots.  All  are  industrious,  but  few  are  well 
off.  They  will  work  for  anybody  ;  Mexicans 
often  employ  them. 

The  agent  in  charge  is  required  to  live 
on  another  reservation,  a  hundred  miles 
away,  and  cannot  visit  them  as  he  wishes 
and  help  them  to  settle  on  Government 
lands  forever  secure  from  the  aggression  of 
the  whites.  They  are  too  far  out  of  the  way 
to  get  proper  attention  at  Washington.  They 
could  easily  be  established  as  citizens. 

Dr.  Jackson,  the  agent,  and  I  drove  to  the 
Papago  reservation,  and  there  met  the  chief’ 
whose  son,  Santiago,  had,  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore,  after  two  years  at  Hampton,  returned 
by  reason  of  sickness,  along  with  Antonito, 
a  Pima,  whose  father’s  old  age  required  his 
presence  at  home. 

Santiago  had  recovered  his  health,  mar¬ 
ried  a  nice  Indian  girl,  built  her  a  neat  ca¬ 
bin,  not  the  wretched  “key,”  or  hut,  of  the 
common  people,  and  staited  in  life  with  a 
pair  of  ponies. 

Wishing  a  wagon,  he  went  to  the  Pima  re¬ 
servation,  ninety  miles  distant,  where  Dr. 
Jackson,  agent,  gave  him  at  first  work  on 


the  nine  mile  ditch,  5x5  feet,  which  Indians 
were  building  to  carry  water  from  the  Gila 
river  to  the  agency  school  farm,  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  cultivation  ;  but  on  their  finding  that  he 
had  been  taught  painting  at  Hampton,  he 
was  put  at  painting  the  agency  buildings.  In 
I  this  way  Santiago  earned  a  good  wagon,  and 
when  we  called  he  was  absent  teaming. 

|  It  was  pleasant  to  meet  Antonito,  the  in- 
!  terpreter,  whom  many  willremember  as  the 
sober  Indian  man  who  made  quite  an  au¬ 
gust  appearance  in  the  student's  dining-room 
at  Hampton,  sitting  between  his  little  ne¬ 
phews^  His  father  is  the  chief  of  the  Pimas 
and  maintains  a  quiet  state  in  a  mud-covered 
hut,  where  he  received  me  with  great  cor¬ 
diality.  Aside  from  Mormon  proclivities, 
his  son  is  exemplary,  and  exerts  a  good  in¬ 
fluence.  His  thirty-two  hundred  people  are 
self-supporting,  anxious  to  get  better  work¬ 
ing  tools,  and  with  proper  backing  from 
Congress,  the  agent  can,  in  a  few  years,  im¬ 
prove  them  greatly. 

White  whiskey  sellers  are  their  worst  ene¬ 
my.  A  superior  article  of  wheat  which  they 
raise  is  their  money.  They  live  on  irrigated 
farms  extending  forty  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  Gila  river.  A  good  boarding  school  at 
the  agency  is  educating  a  number  of  their 
children. 

The  event  of  a  few*  hours’  stay  in  Tucson 
was  a  visit  to  the  fiesta  (festival),  which  is 
annually  given  in  honor  of  San  Francisco, 
the  patron  saint  of  that  town,  according  to  a 
universal  Mexican  custom. 

A  few  of  our  party  wandered  for  an  hour 
,  among  the  trees  in  the  centre  of  the  enclos¬ 
ure,  brilliantly  illuminated  by  electric  light, 
which  is  quite  common  in  this  far  West. 
We  passed  groups  of  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren  in  simple  and  sometimes  gay  attire — the 
men  chiefly  in  loose  shirts  and  trowsers  and 
broad-brimmed  hats.  Refreshment  tables 
abounded,  but  gaming  tablfes  more  abounded, 
roulette,  faro  and  monte  being  the  favorites, 
around  whieh  were  thickly  grouped  the  old 
and  young  of  both  sexes.  Loud  voices  pro¬ 
claimed  unintelligible  things  in  Spanish ; 
the  speaker’s  faces  having  the  set,  impene¬ 
trable  expression  of  those  used  to  alternate 
success  and  ruin.  The  strangest  part  of  it 
was  the  interesting,  innocent  looking  faces  1 
of  pretty,  well-dressed  girls  watching  the  | 
j  game.  To  them,  all  was,  evidently,  right  and  j 
respectable.  A  “  raw-hide  ”  Mexican  band 
;  blew  and  scraped  shrill  music  to  the  cheer¬ 
ful  crowd.  »  The  fiesta  is  at  its  height  in  the 
later  hours,  and  lasts  several  days.  Its  more 
civilized  concomitant,  a  “variety  perform¬ 
ance,  ’  was  far  less  fit  to  be  seen. 

During  the  hot  months  almost  every  one 
sleeps  out  of  doors.  I  passed  a  clerk  asleep 
on  a  cot  in  one  of  the  streets  before  the 
office  door.  Later  I  could  have  seen,  per¬ 
haps,  half  the  people  in  theif  beds. 

Ladies  sleep  in  their  gardens,  and  it  is  all 
right  and  safe  as  possible  ;  there  is  no  harm 
in  this  dry  air;  otherwise  night  would  be  in¬ 
tolerable. 

Tucson  is  an  ancient  town  ;  when  isolated 
it  was  quite  a  commercial  centre.  They  say 
the  railroad  has  taken  the  life  out  of  it ;  a 
common  complaint.  Its  low,  one-story,  flat 


roofed,  adobe  buildings  are  quaint  and  amus¬ 
ing  to  a  stranger,  but  to  me  they  seem  home¬ 
like,  for,  though  Hawaiian  roofs  are  pointed 
and  thatched,  adobe  walls  were  for  many 
years  familiar.  I  learned  to  spell  and  read 
in  an  adobe  school  house,  attended  meet 
ing  in  an  adobe  church,  and  made  ac 
quaintance  with  Zenophon  and  Cicero  with¬ 
in  mud  walls.  The  mud  pie  of  childhood 
had  a  peculiar  significance,  for  it  was  not  a 
useless  delight  of  splashing  and  mixing,  but 
was  resolved  into  miniature  adobes,  with 
which  terribly  earnest  little  forts  were  built 
and  battles  fought,  the  soft  earthy  mush 
serving  as  ammunition  with  most  visible 
effect. 

Riding  in  a  stage  one  day,  the  driver 
pointed  out  the  pod  of  the  mesquite  bush 
as  the  winter  food,  or  bread,  of  most  Arize  - 
na  Indians;  without  it,  thousands  would 
have  starved  the  past  winter.  Picking  and 
tasting  it,  I  discovered  it  to  be  the  very  pod 
of  the"  Algaroba  (the  leaf  also  correspond¬ 
ing),  which  is  in  Hawaii  ;  a  lofty,  quick¬ 
growing,  spreading  elegant  tree,  that  thrives 
in  the  dryest  places,  and  has  transformed  the 
once  desert  plain  beyond  Honolulu  into  a 
luxuriant  forest.  Like  the  Indians,  the  Ha- 
waiians  consider  it  excellent  food  for  stock, 
but  do  not  eat  it  themselves.  A  white  lady 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  she  had  made 
an  excellent  dish  of  it  for  the  table. 

Few  in  the  East  know  the  weariness  of  day 
and  night  staging.  I  can  believe,  as  I  have 
been  told,  that  the  long  trans-continental 
drive  of  former  years  resulted  sometimes  in 
insanity.  The  wear  and  tear  of  it  over  rough 
mountain  roads,  sitting  day  and  night  on  a 
ricketv  buck-board,  with  a  mail-carrier, 
through  miles  of  dust,  is  severe  enough. 
Such  mail  routes  are  called  “  Star  routes,” 
for  which  service  extravagant  sums  have 
been  paid.  It  was  thus  I  went  from  Bow'ie, 
an  appropriately  named  Western  town,  to 
San  Carlos  agency,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles,  to  see  the  "Apaches,  and  in  particular, 
the  Captive  Chiricauas  from  Mexico.  The 
best  refreshment  on  the  way  was  the  deli¬ 
cious  watermelons  just  in  season,  which  en¬ 
terprising  Mormon  settlers  are  glad  to  sell. 
At  the  stage  ranch  where  horses  are  usually 
changed,  the  fare  is  pretty  rough  :  beef  is  so  j 
high  in  this  cattle  country  that  most  are 
compelled  to  use  pork  instead.  But  a  trav¬ 
eller’s  appetite  gives  a  relish  to  the  plainest 
fare,  which  is  always  abundant;  then,  the 
people  are  interesting,  and  when  you’re  not 
too  tired,  there’s  great  fun  in  this  knocking 
around. 

The  San  Xavier  Catholic  church  at  Pa- 
pago  agency  was  built  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  by  missionaries  and  artists  from 
Rome.  Climbing  up  the  dilapidated  stair- 
I  way,  we  had  from  the  top  a  commanding 
view'  of  the  plain  about  us  and  of  the  distant 
mountains ;  all  bare,  dreary  and  depressing. 
Clustered  around  the  noble  old  pile,  and 
scattered  in  remote  clumps,  were  the  low, 
adobe  huts  of  seven  hundred  Papagos,  who  | 
manage  somehow  to  take  care  of  themselves 
by  teaming,  selling  wood  and  doing  odd  jobs 
at  Tucson,  and  by  farming  to  some  extent. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  intends  to  start  a  much  needed  mis¬ 
sion  school  here  in  October  ;  let  us  hope 
i  that  next  to  being  a  Christian  the  teacher 


j  will  have  the  knack  of  getting  the* language 
|  and  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Indians, 
j  and  a  faculty  for  teaching.  Mission  schools 
'  are  valuable  or  worthless  according  to  the 
J  tact  and  special  fitness  of  the  teacher. 

The  old  church  viewed  from  the  front  sug¬ 
gests  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  on  a  small  scale, 
with  its  two  square-topped  towers  and  carv¬ 
ings  over  the  entrance.  The  interior  is  full  of 
interest  and  of  repose  ;  it  contains  over  a 
hundred  figures  carved  in  wood,  gilded  and 
colored  ;  many  of  them  of  life  size  and  very 
well  done.  The  faces  are  full  of  expression, 
the  drapery  is  natural  and  the  pose  good, 
often  striking.  But  those  of  the  dead  Christ 
are  revolting.  Some  of  the  Madonnas  are 
lovely.  The  elaborately  gilded  carving  be¬ 
hind  the  altar,  the  curiously  elaborated  de¬ 
tail  ail  over  the  church  express  the  de¬ 
votion,  piety  and  skill  of  the  artists  who  did 
the  wrork. 

More  impressive  than  all  was  the  atmos¬ 
phere  or  general  effect  of  this  silent  ruin 
standing  alone  and  crumbling  among  the 
sombre,  bleak  hills  and  bare  plains.  Such 
places  are  history  in  the  concrete.  This  one 
seems  to  have  gathered  something  of  the  life 
of  all  the  generations  that  have  come  and  gone 
since  its  erection,  and  one  somehow  feels  the 
presence  of  the  life  that  has  been — of  its  feel¬ 
ing, its  devotion,  the  only  part  of  life  which  is 
worth  preserving. 

The  old  bells  still  ring  out  their  chimes,- 1 
and  a  few  Indians  gather  in  this  place  far 
more  inspiring  than  the  costly  churches  of 
civilized  Christendom. 

Albuquerque,  in  New  Mexico,  is  a  very  old 
Mexican  town :  the  new  and  convenient 
part,  a  mile  from  the  other,  is  but  a  few 
years  old,  and  connected  with  the  old  town 
by  a  horse  railroad. 

The  new  town  is  wide  awake  and  aggres¬ 
sive,  and  being  at  the  point  of  intersection 

of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroads,  appears 
to  have  a  fine  future. 

The  old  town  is  a  sleepy  collection  of  one- 
story,  flat-roofed  adobe  houses,  where  Mexi¬ 
cans  enjoy  their  quiet  placitci,  or  inner  court, 
and  the  cool  rooms  that  open  into  it,  a  per¬ 
fect  plan  for  the  climate. 

My  chief  interest  here  was  the  Indian 
school,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Bryan, 
who,  with  twelve  assistants,  chiefly  ladies, 
has  instructed,  during  the  past  year,  about  a 
hundred  Indian  boys  and  girls,  giving  them 
all  the  routine  work  of  the  place  to  do  ;  also 
farming  ;  unable,  so  far,  to  teach  trades, 
but  intent  upon  introducing  them,  a  teacher 
of  shoemaking  being  already  arranged  for. 
His  pupils  have  been  mainly  Pueblo  chil¬ 
dren,  for  whom  the  school  is  very  conveni¬ 
ent,  and  some  thirty  wild  Utes  from  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Government  gives,  per  anpum,  for  the 
Utes,  $167  apiece,  the  same  as  to  Hampton  ; 
for  the  rest  $120  a  year.  The  Presbyterian 
Home  Mission  Board  of  New  York  provides 
the  buildings  and  is  responsible  for  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries,  and  all  deficits  in  current  ex¬ 
penses.  The  property  is  leased,  and  not  to 
he  the  permanent  location  of  the  school. 

Citizens  ot  Albuquerque  have  contributed 
$4,500,  and  bought  sixty  acres  of  land,  which 
they  have  given  to  the  Government  as  a  site 


for  an  Indian  school  and  farn;  ;  information 
has  been  received  that  the  building  plans 
are  ready,  and  will  soon  arrive  from  the  In¬ 
dian  Department.  About  $20,000  were  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  last  Congress  for  this 
school. 

Albuquerque  is,  beyond  question,  the  nat- 
j  ural  centre  for  a  great  educational  work  for 
!  the  forty-five  thousand  Indians  in  New  Mex- 
'  ico  and  Arizona.  To  a  large  number  of  In¬ 
dians  it  is  accessible,  so  that  they  can  see 
their  children,  and  get  the  direct  impression 
of  the  institution,  and  the  children  can  get 
to  and  from  the  school  cheaply  and  easily. 
It  hardly  hurts  the  well-regulated  Pueblos 
to  spend  the  summer  at  their  homes.  It 
would  not  do  for  the  Utes  to  go  home  dur- 
i  ing  vacation. 

The  town  is  on  a  line  of  increasing  travel. 
Many  visit  it,  and  always  see  the  Indian 
school,  which  would  attract  them  more  every 
year,  and  be  the  effective  object  lesson  in  this 
,  far  West  that  Carlisle  and  Hampton  have 
!  been  in  the  East,  doing  the  whites  almost  as 
much  good  as  the  Indians. 

Besides,  there  is  an  interest  in  Indians  and 
a  public  spirit  on  this  subject  in  Albuquer- 
que  that  I  know  of  nowhere  else  in  these 
Territories.  I  met,  one  afternoon,  leading 
citizens  who  showed  an  earnest  feeling  in 
the  matter.  They  have  already  done  gener¬ 
ously  for  the  cause. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  value 
and  suitability  of  this  place  as  an  educational 
center  for  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  de¬ 
serving  the  best  encouragement  from  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is 
most  pleasantly  situated,  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by 
mountains,  nestling  under  a  spur  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  whose  foothills  rise  from 
its  very  streets,  In  the  distance,  springing 
from  a  plain  which  stretches  away  to  the 
South,  stand  the  Cerillos,  where  are  the  suc¬ 
cessful  mines  of  the  Territory  ;  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal  (bituminous  and 
anthracite),  turquoise,  gypsum,  with  fine  clay 
lime,  and  marble,  all  in  abundance.  Here* 

1  for  the  sake  of  these  rich  ores,  the  Spaniards 
pushed  their  way  eighteen  hundred  miles 
from  their  base  of  operations,  within  ten 
years  from  their  conquest.  To  the  east  are 
the  Santa  Fe  mountains,  also  mineral,  and  to 
the  west  Black  Mountains  and  Jamez  Moun¬ 
tains,  lofty  and  commanding  in  appearance. 

The  climate  is  delightful ;  there  is  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  quiet.  The  place  is  not  yet 
enough  Americanized  to  break  up  the  easy 
Mexican  ways  that  have  held  for  centuries. 
By  and  by  it  will  live  in  to-day,  and  every¬ 
body  will  be  restless  and  pushing.  Now  it 
lives  in  the  past,  and  u  poco  tempo  ”  (pretty 
soon),  and  “  many  ana"  (to-morrow)  dispose 
of  the  vexations  of  life. 

The  view  of  the  town  from  old  Fort  Maury 
is  lovely.  The  houses  are  scattered,  gardens 
brighten  the  picture,  and  trees  embower 
many  an  antique  house ;  the  eye  is  arrested 
by  some  striking  buildings. 

The  Palace  Hotel  at  our  feet  is  excellent 
in  every  way.  The  new  Cathedral  is  the 
most  imposing  structure  of  all.  The  Cath¬ 
olic  College  is  conspicuous,  but  less  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  old  San  Miguel  Church  near 
by.  Faraway  is  seen  the  tower  of  the  Santa 
Fe  University  (Congregational). 


Nearer,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  have  their 
Convent  under  the  auspices  of  “Our  Lady 
of  Light.” 

The  “Adobe  Palace,”  built  in  1650,  is  not 
very  palatial  in  appearance,  but  has  rather 
an  imposing  front.  The  Army  Post  is  a 
large  square,  beautifully  kept,  with  accom¬ 
modations  for  officers  and  troops.  Protest¬ 
ant  churches  of  various  denominations  may 
be  seen,  but  are  modest  in  appearance; 

What  with  the  mountains  ronnd  about, 
the  plains  before  us,  and  the  picturesque  old 
town  with  outlying  clumps  of  flat,  one-story, 
dingy  adose  houses,  one  is  richly  entertained. 
The  whole  effect  is  oriental.  Men  who  have 
been  in  Syria  or  Egypt  say  it  has  a  familiar 
look.  It  is  much  more  like  Palestine  than 
New  England.  Here  is  a  resting  place  for 
the  overworked  Eastern  man.  He  will  for¬ 
get  business  in  his  amusement  over  the 
omnipresent  donkey  lugging  around  baskets 
of  fruit,  chickens,  and  vegetables;  from  one 
to  ten  of  them,  without  bridles  or  driving 
gear,  followed  by  a  Mexican  seeking  cus¬ 
tomers,  lazily  moving  about,  both  man  and 
beast,  with  the  air  of  philosophers.  Nobody 
is  anxious;  nobody  is  doing  much;  things 
take  care  of  themselves. 

One  gets  charming  glimpses  of  the  placita 
or  inner  court,  often  a  beautiful  garden  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  verandah,  where  the  inmates 
sit  in  repose,  out  of  the  world,  and  enjoy 
their  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

A  Missouri  Judge,  who  has  stopped  here 
over  a  few  days,  thinks  it  the  hardest  town 
he  ever  saw,  judging  from  the  number  of 
gambling  houses  within  a  few  minutes’ walk. 
All  is  done  openly;  no  one  plays  on  the  sly; 
you  see  just  how  things  are. 

We  descended  from  the  hill  and  soon  en¬ 
tered  the  new  Cathedral,  which  is  built  over 
an  older  and  most  interesting  one  full  of 
quaint  old  pictures,  and  with  an  atmosphere 
that  centuries  only  can  create;  it  -is  to  be 
torn  down.  Then  we  visited  San  Miguel 
Church,  after  we  succeeded  in  arousing  the 
sleepy  janitor.  Nobody  is  ever  on  hand; 
why  should  they  be;  there  is  plenty  of  time. 
The  interior  of  this  oldest  church  in  the  re¬ 
gion  is  full  of  interest.  We  climbed  the 
outside  to  the  top,  picked  from  the  ancient 
mud  walls  b:ts  of  pottery  that  were  used  in 
buildingthe  church  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago,  making,  with  the  mud,  a  sort  of 
concrete. 

All  their  churches  illustrate  the  Roman 
Catholic  ideaof  meeting  the  savage  on  his  own 
ground,  letting  the  outward  form  down  to 
meet  the  ideas  of  the  pagan  where  he  is,  and 
finding  it  hard  to  get  up  again.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  one  at  Laguna  Pueblo, 
where  only  behind  the  altar  does  it  seem 
Romanish,  the  paintings  on  the  walls  are 
wholly  heathen,  of  barbarian  rites  and  sym¬ 
bols. 

It  is  curious  to  find  these  antiquities  in 
our  own  .land;  it  is  so  unlike  America  to 
stand  among  ruins  aqd  think  of  bygone  glo¬ 
ries.  of  departed  chivalry,  of  gorgeously  at¬ 
tired  priests  before  kneeling  multitudes,  of 
pious  artists  expressing  their  devotion  in 
statuary  and  paintings  and  architecture. 
They  seem,  in  some  shadowy  way,  to  be  pre¬ 
sent,  lingering  about  their  works. 
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The  acting  Lady  Superior  ot  tne  convent  | 
of  “  Our  Lady  of  Light,”  was  very  kind.  We 
were  shown  an  expensive  and  beautifully 
kept  system  of  buildings,  where  two  hundred 
and  fifty  little  girls  of  the  town,  chiefly  Mexi¬ 
cans,  are  taught,  and  eighty  from  abroad  are 
boarders.  All  had  been  done  since  1852 
mainly  by  the  labors  of  the  Sisters ;  the  an¬ 
nual  fee  for  boarders  was  $200.  There  is  no 
endowment,  no  public  aid  ;  charity  is  kind 
to  them,  but  the  most  of  the  annual  cost, 
about  $7,000,  is  earned  by  their  own  efforts, 
in  school  fees,  etc. 

All  is  enclosed  after  the  old  Moorish  style 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  and  introduced 
here.  There  are  great  apple  trees  in  splen¬ 
did  bearing,  and  many  fruits  and  vegetables 
besides;  the  garden  was  luxuriant  The 
placita  for  the  Sisters’  private  use  is  a  little 
inner  Paradise  of  shrubs  and  flowers ;  there 
were  two  Or  three  of  these  pleasant  inner 
courts.  The  boarding  girls’  building  was 
two  stories  in  height,  and  excellent  in  every  j 
way  ;  the  bathing  and  washing  arrangements 
as  perfect  as  I  ever  saw ;  not  put  off  one  side 
or  down  below,  but  in  the  lightest  and  airi¬ 
est  part  of  the  horse.  No  direct  teaching) 
can  exceed  in  force  the  indirect  moral  effect 
of  these  appliances  for  personal  cleanliness 
their  value  is  too  often  forgotten.  The 
chapel  is  simple,  chaste,  and  in  absolute  con¬ 
trast  with  those  built  for  the  ignorant  Mexi¬ 
cans. 

Protestants  do  not  realize  the  complete¬ 
ness  and  perfection  of  some  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  established  by  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  far-off  region;  one  of  the  best  of  them 
is  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Indian  Territory, 
where  even  white  girls  from  Kansas  go  for 
the  superior  advantages  offered. 

Santa  Fe  University  was,  ten  years  ago,  a  j 
little  school  kept  in  a  crumbling  adobe 
house.  To-day  it  has  a  $15,000  building,  is 
well  attended  with  as  yet  only  a  preparatory 
department,  but  with  a  hopeful  outlook. 
Such  schools  are  the  growth  whose  seed 
was  some  man’s  purpose.  This  has  already 
a  remarkable  start,  and  the  President,  a  man 
of  singleness  of  aim  and  untiring  zeal,  is 
likely  to  create  a  shining  light  in  the  new 
civilization  that  is  coming.  He  has  begun 
in  good  time,  and  his  work  will  grow  as  the 
country  grows.  There  is  no  other  college 
within  a  thousand  miles  in  any  direction  ; 
it  is  needed,  and  deserves  the  warmest  sup¬ 
port.  The  academic  work  appears  to  be  as 

good  as  in  any  Eastern  schools.  When  such 
a  man  as  President  Ladd  resolves  that 
there  shall  be  a  college,  there  is  apt  to 
be  one;  not  because  of  the  resolution,  but  of 
the  facts  and  means  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  Presbyterians  have  a  high  school,  and 
also  contemplate  a  college,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  found  their  man, 

There  are  numerous  churches  in  Santa 
Fe;  more  than  are  needed  for  the  popula¬ 
tion.  I  have  seen  in  the  West  many  cases  j 
of  thus  forming  a  number  of  weak  churches 
when,  by  combination,  a  few  strong  ones 
could  be  established  Contributions  for 
mission  work  ought  to  be  used  for  real  needs. 

Santa  Fe  is  headquarters  of  Major  Pedro 
Sanchez,  agent  for  the  Pueblo  Indians,  nine 
thousand  in  number,  He  is  a  Mexican,  and 
speaks  little  English.  Of  the  Roman  Cath- 
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olic  faith,  he  took  a  fine  stand  in  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Legislature  in  favor  of  fair  support  of 
popular  education,  which  the  Catholic  ma¬ 
jority  of  New  Mexico  had  failed  to  give.  He 
is  regarded  as  liberal  in  his  views,  and  earn¬ 
est  to  improve  the  Indians  under  his  care; 
and  the  feeling,  once  not  very  cordial,  has 
become  favorable  to  him.  He  is  able  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Pueblos  in  Spanish,  which  many 
understand,  and  has  taken  great  pains  al¬ 
ways  to  impress  on  them  the  importance  of 
education  and  of  better  sanitary  laws  in  their 
villages. 

The  fine  climate  of  Santa  Fe  makes  it  a 
very  proper  and  attractive  centre  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  cities  of  the  two  Territories. 
The  location  of  Albuquerque,  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  interest  there,  makes  that  the  proper 
centre  for  Indian  education  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona. 

Going  from  Santa  Fe  to  Caddo,  Indian 
Territory,  I  was  compelled  to  pass  a  day  at 
El  Paso,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
opposite  to  El  Paso  del  Norte,  an  old  Mexi¬ 
can  town  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  river 
was  nearly  dry,  and  smugglers  seemed  to 
have  an  easv  chance  for  their  operations. 
The  traveller,  of  course,  must  put  his  foot  on 
Mexican  soil  to  see  the  old  church  where 
Cihuahua  Indians  have  worshipped  for  cen¬ 
turies.  It  was  quiet  and  solemn  ;  a  solitary 
kneeling  woman  made  an  impressive  picture. 

Take  away  the  antiquity  and  associations, 
and  one  would  hardly  care  to  go  to  the  place, 
yet  how  well  it  is  to  have  such  places  open 
for  silent  prayer  at  any  hour. 

El  Paso  is  a  railroad  town,  quite  new  in  a 
commercial  way,  yet  they  are  erecting  the 
most  solid  buildings  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
Territories.  Its  business  men  are  most  en¬ 
ergetic  ;  it  has,  however,  a  rough,  border 
element,  who  do  not  seem  quite  terrified 
enough  ;  life  is  too  lightly  held,  as  a  few 
outspoken  men  have  found. 

In  such  conditions  brave  men  on  the  side 
of  truth  and  honesty  are  not  wanting,  and 
in  the  end  they  must  conquer.  There  is  a 
fearless  editor,  who  has  been  shot  at  more 
than  once. 

The  reckless  characters  out  here  usually 
“die  in  their  boots.”  Wickedness  is  bold, 
and  justice  takes  short  cuts ;  the  one  is  usu¬ 
ally  brief,  the  other  direct  and  to  the  point, 
Order  is  steadily  gaining.  The  life  seems 
dreary  and  uninviting  as  possible,  but  those 
who  get  a  taste  of  it  seldom  are  content 
after  returning  to  old  civilization.  He  who 
goes  West,  like  the  man  who  puts  his  hand 
to  the  plow,  should  never  turn  back.  There 
is  an  excitement  in  the  life,  in  spite  of  great 
drawbacks,  that  often  spoils  the  repose  of 
him  who,  once  tasting  of  it,  tries  to  live 
again  in  the  East.  S.  C.  A. 
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AN  ACT 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  INFORMATION  OF  THE  RESOURCES 
OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  ARIZONA. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 


Arizona : 

Section  1.  That  A.  P.  IC.  Safford  is  hereby  constituted  and  appointed  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  prepare  and  cause  to  be  published  reliable  information  upon  the  pastoral, 
mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources  of  the  Territory  ;  also  the  cost  and  facil¬ 
ities  of  coming  to  the  Territory  by  the  different  railroads,  stage  routes  and  emigrant 
roads;  and  such  other  information  as  he  may  consider  of  value  to  persons  desiring, 
to  emigrate  to  this  Territory. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Commissioner  to  prepare  the  information 
.aforesaid  by  January  1, 1874  ;  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  contract  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  three  thousand  copies  in  pamphlet  form  upon  such  reasonable  terms  as 
he  may  deem  just  and  right ;  provided,  that  the  total  expense  for  publishing  and 
■distributing  them  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  the  completion  of  said  publication  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  he  shall  certify  to  the  Territorial  Auditor  the  amount  due  for  said  work, 
and  to  whom  ;  and  the  Territorial  Auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  the  amount 
in  favor  of  the  person  to  whom  the  same  is  due,  as  shall  appear  by  the  certificate  of 
said  Commissioner ;  and  the  Territorial  Treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  pay  said  warrant  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priate  I. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  distribute  said  pamphlets 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  give  them  the  widest  and  most  useful  circulation,  and 
that  twenty  copies  shall  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 


bly 


Sec.  A.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Af“Pj?QFEn  February  13,  1873. 


PREFACE. 


In  preparing  tliis  pamphlet  description  of  Arizona  and  its 
Resources,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  give  as  briefly  as  pos¬ 
sible  such  information  as  persons  desiring  to  come  here  would 
most  want  to  know.  The  limited  appropriation  of  $300  for 
printing  and  distributing,  rendered  it  impossible  to  describe  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  all  that  would  be  desired 
ing  for  information,  but  it  is  believed  enough  has  been  said  to 
convince  any  candid  man  that  there  is  here  room  for  a  large 
number  of  honest,  sober,  industrious  people,  where  they  can 
obtain  homes  in  a  mild  climate  and  in  a  few  years  become 
independent.  To  others  who  will  not  move,  but  waste  their 
time  in  complaining  of  their  ill  luck,  and  of  the  country  that 
does  not  make  them  rich  without  an  effort,  I  would  sav  that 
there  is  no  room  or  opportunities  for  them  here.  We  want  a 
live,  energetic  people,  with  strong  arms  and  walling  hearts  to 
cover  our  plains  with  herds,  to  cultivate  our  fields  and  open 
our  mines  of  gold  and  silver;  we  want  families  who  will  favor 
education  and  help  to  build  school  houses  and  establish  schools, 
so  that  every  child  may  be  given  an  education.  With  such  a 
people  we  can  soon  make  Arizona  the  fairest  star  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  States. 

A.  P.  K  SAFFORD, 

Commissioner. 


by  those  seek- 


Acquisition  and  Organization  of  the  Territory. 


The  portion  of  Arizona  lying  north  of  the  Gila  river,  was 
obtained  from  the  Government  of  Mexico,  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  2d,  1848,  and  the  portion  lying- 
south  of  the  Gila,  was  obtained  by  purchase  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico,  under  the  treaty  made  by  J ames  Gaddsen,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  at  Mexico,  December  30,  1853; 
and  extends  west  from  the  109  deg.  meridian  of  longitude  to 
the  115th  deg-.,  and  north  from  31  deg.  20  sec.  of  north  latitude 
to  the  37tli  deg.  parallel;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ne¬ 
vada  and  Utah;  on  the  east  by  New  Mexico;  on  the  south  by 
Sonora,  and  on  the  west  by  California  and  Nevada,  and  con¬ 
tains  77,383,680  acres  of  land. 

The  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  organization  of  Ari¬ 
zona  became  a  law  February  24,  1863,  and  the  Territory  was 
formally  organized  by  the  Territorial  officers  at  Navajo  Springs, 
forty  miles  west  of  Zuni,  December  29th,  1863.  The  officers 
there  took  the  oath  of  office.  Governor  Goodwin  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation,  and  Hon.  B.  C.  McCormick,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Territory,  made  the  following  address : 

Gentlemen:— As  the  properly  qualified  officer,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  inaugurate  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  After  a  long  and  trying 
journey  we  have  arrived  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
These  broad  plains  and  hills  form  a  part  of  the  district  over  which,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  we  are  to  establish  a  civil 
government.  Happily,  although  claimed  by  those  now  in  hostility  to- 
the  Federal  arms,  we  take  possession  of  the  Territory  without  resort  to  • 
military  force.  The  flag,  which  T  hoist  in  token  of  my  authority,  is. 
no  new  and  untried  banner.  For  nearly  a  century  it  has  been  the1 
recognized,  the  honored,  the  loved  emblem  of  law  and  liberty.  From 
Canada  to  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  millions  of  strong 
arms  are  raised  in  its  defence,  and  above  the  efforts  of  all  foreign  or 
domestic  foes,  it  is  destined  to  live  untarnished  and  transcendent. 
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COUNTIES. 


Counties. 

The  Territory  is  divided  into  five  counties,  viz:  Pima,  Yuma, 
Mohave,  Yavapai,  and  Maricopa. 

TIMA  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gila  river;  on 
the  east  by  New  Mexico ;  on  the  south  by  Sonora,  and  on  the 
west  by  Yuma  county.  It  is  the  oldest  inhabited  county  in  the 
Territory,  and  contains  the  most  population.  The  western  end 
of  the  county,  to  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  from  the  Gila 
river  to  the  Sonora  line,  and  passing  a  few  miles  west  of  Tucson, 
is  uninhabited  after  leaving  the  Gila  river,  except  by  the  Pap- 
ago  Indians,  whose  habitation  will  hereafter  be  described.  This 
belt  of  country  is  composed  of  plains,  covered  with  grass,  and 
considerable  portions  of  it  with  mesquite  wood,  and  broken  or 
detached  chains  of  mountains.  Wherever  water  can  be  found, 
grazing  is  excellent,  and  experience  in  sinking  wells  demon¬ 
strates  that  water  may  be  procured  almost  anywhere  in  Arizona 
— but  without  thus  increasing  the  supply  of  water,  much  of 
this  section  must  remain  valueless. 

The  county  south  of  the  Gila  and  east  of  the  line  heretofore 
mentioned,  is  watered  by  the  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  rivers 
and  several  smaller  streams,  and  is  composed  of  plains,  valleys 
and  broken  chains  of  mountains.  Nearly  every  portion  of  it  is 
covered  with  nutritious  grasses;  live  oak  and  mesquite  grow  in 
abundance  for  fuel,  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys,  and  many 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  excellent  forests  of  timber. 
No  better  grazing  country  can  be  found,  and  it  is  nearly  all  yet 
unoccupied.  The  valleys  possess  excellent  agricultural  advan¬ 
tages;  with  irrigation  two  crops  are  annually  produced  on  the 
same  land .  Many  of  these  valleys  were  settled  by  the  Catho¬ 
lic  fathers  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  aud  a  history  of  the 
changes  that  have  since  ensued  would  fill  a  large  volume.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  over  a  century  ago,  these  fathers,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  established  several  missions,  improved  farms,  introduced 
herds,  and  built  churches,  one  of  which  is  still  well  preserved, 
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(the  San  Xavier,  nine  miles  south  of  Tucson),  and  for  style  of 
architecture  and  solidity  of  construction,  is  admired  by  all  who 
see  it. 


YUMA  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  formed  out  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Colorado  river. 
The  Gila  river  runs  about  150  miles  in  a  westerly  course  through 
its  valley.  The  balance  of  the  country  is  mostly  high  table 
land,  with  frequent  broken  mountains,  and  is  generally  desti¬ 
tute  of  water;  portions  of  the  year  these  lands  are  covered 
with  excellent  grass,  but  until  water  is  increased  by  sinking 
wells,  the  larger  portion  of  this  belt  of  country  will  be  of  little 
value. 


MOHAVE  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  formed  out  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Territory,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Colorado  river. 
The  portion  lying  east  of  the  Colorado  river  is  generally  rolling 
and  hilly,  covered  with  nutritious  grasses  and  an  abundance  of 
wood  and  timber.  Stock  thrives  the  year  through  without 
prepared  food.  There  is  a  free  pasturage  in  this  county  alone, 
yet  unoccupied,  for  immense  herds,  and  many  valleys  of  excel¬ 
lent  agricultural  lands. 


YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Mohave 
county;  on  the  east  by  New  Mexico,  and  the  south  by  Maricopa 
county.  Nearly  the  entire  county  has  an  elevation  of  from  five 
thousand  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
several  mountains  rise  to  the  highth  of  12,000  to  14,000  feet. 
It  contains  large  forests  of  excellent  timber,  and  many  valleys 
superior  for  agriculture.  Grass  is  abundant  everywhere,  and 
the  advantages  for  stock  raising  cannot  be  excelled.  Consider¬ 
able  attention  has  been  paid  to  farming,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  three  dry  seasons,  the  yield  has  been  equal  to  that  of 
other  favored  grain  growing  States.  The  farmers  of  this  county 
have  depended  entirely  upon  the  rainfall  to  grow  their  crops. 
Experience  seems  to  prove  that  irrigation  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  insure  a  certain  yield. 
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M'  AICOPA  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Yavapai  county;  on 
the  east  by  New  Mexico;  on  the  south  by  the  Gila  river,  or 
Pima  county,  and  on  the  west  by  Yuma.  The  people  are  nearly 
all  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  are  mostly  located  in  Salt  River 
Valley.  This  valley  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  productive 
in  the  Territory;  has  been  settled  less  than  six  years,  and  now 
contains  sufficient  population  to  sustain  a  county  government. 
The  lands  are  cultivated  by  irrigation,  and  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  in  Salt  River  for  the  use  of  a  vast  extent  of  coun¬ 
try.  The  people  who  settled  here  commenced  with  little  or 
no  means,  and  by  industry  and  economy  ha  ve  constructed  irri¬ 
gating  canals  and  made  improved  farms,  and  are  now  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  comparatively  independent  position. 


Principal  Towns. 

Tucson  is  located  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  three  hundred 
miles  east  of  Arizona  City,  on  the  overland  road  from  San 
Diego,  California,  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  is  the  capital  of 
the  Territory,  and  the  county  seat  of  Pima  county,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  thirty-five  hundred.  It  has  been  a  town 
of  some  importance  for  about  a  century.  The  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  a  military  post  here  before  the  country  wras  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  now  the  principal  place  for  the 
exchange  of  commodities  between  Arizona  and  Sonora.  The 
people  of  that  country  bring  here  wheat,  barley,  corn,  fruits, 
salt,  coarse  sugar,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  other  products  of  their 
country,  and  exchange  them  for  goods  and  money.  Tucson 
contains  a  number  of  heavy  mercantile  houses,  a  drug  store, 
news  depot,  one  saw  mill,  various  hotels  and  restaurants,  sev¬ 
eral  shoemaker  and  tailor  shops,  two  breweries,  a  number  of 
meat  markets,  and  several  bakeries.  The  Arizona  Citizen , 
owned  and  edited  by  John  Wasson,  is  published  here.  It  is 
issued  weekly,  and  is  an  able  exponent  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  and  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  The  professions 
are  represented  by  three  practicing  physicians,  and  three  law¬ 
yers.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  annual  sessions  here.  There 
are  two  public  free  schools  in  successful  operation,  in  charge 
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able  and  experienced  teachers.  The  daily  average  attend¬ 
ance  is  about  seventy -five,  and  the  number  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  a  Seminary  for  young 
ladies,  which  is  quite  well  attended.  The  Catholics  have  a 
church,  (the  only  one  here),  that  is  well  attended  and  supported. 
The  town  is  built  almost  entirely  of  adobes,  and  its  plan  gives 
it  tliQ  appearance  of  a  Mexican  town.  Seven-eighths  of  the 
population  are  Mexican,  and  the  Spanish  language  is  more 
spoken  than  the  English. 

Prescott  is  located  155  miles  east  of  the  Colorado  Eiver  by 
the  wagon  road,  and  403  miles  west  of  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  the  county,  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Military  Department  of  Arizona;  containing  a 
population  of  about  1,200;  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley, 
surrounded  by  a  forest  of  pines.  The  buildings  are  generally 
•constructed  of  wood,  and  have  the  appearance  of  taste  and 
comfort.  Its  green  hills,  tall  pines  and  productive  gardens, 
give  it  an  appearance  of  beauty  .and  comfort  rarely  excelled. 
The  people  are  energetic  and  enterprising,  and  have  used  every 
possible  exertion  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  Indian  hostilities, 
high  transportation,  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  justly  proud  of  their  mountain  home,  and  gen¬ 
erally  desire  to  remain  there  for  life.  It  contains  several  large 
mercantile  houses,  two  of  which  are  fire-proof,  and  would  do 
credit  to  any  old  settled  town.  Several  carpenter,  wagon  and 
blacksmith  shops,  a  drug  store  and  news  depot,  and  saloons. 
Tailor  and  shoemaker  shops,  two  breweries,  a  match  factory, 
and  near  town  a  good  saw  mill  that  affords  lumber  at  reasona¬ 
ble  rates  to  the  country  around.  The  Arizona  Daily  and 
Weekly  Miner,  edited  by  John  H.  Marion,  is  published  here. 
It  is  ably  conducted  and  is  justly  appreciated  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  it  has  sustained  the  interests  of  the  Territory  and 
given  publicity  to  its  vast  undeveloped  resources.  A  good 
public  free  school  is  now  in  operation,  in  charge  of  a  most 
excellent  teacher;  the  daily  average  attendance  is  about  forty, 
and  a  good  school  house  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000. 
A  Methodist  missionary  holds  service  Sundays,  but  no  church 
has  yet  been  erected.  The  professions  are  represented  by  two 
practicing  physicians  and  four  lawyers. 

Arizona  City  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colo- 
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raclo  rivers;  is  the  county  seat  of  Yuma  county,  and  contains  a: 
population  of  about  1,200 — one-third  American  and  two-tliirds 
Mexican.  It  is  the  principal  military  depot  of  supplies  for  the- 
troops  of  Southern  Arizona,  and  the  goods  shipped  to  mer¬ 
chants  in  Southern  Arizona  are  landed  at  this  point.  It  con¬ 
tains  several  large  mercantile  houses,  a  drug  store,  carpenter; 
wagon  and  blacksmith  shops,  news  depot,  tailor  and  shoe  shops, 
and  one  brewery.  The  Arizona  Sentinel  is  published  here,  and 
is  owned  and  edited  by  Judge  William  J.  Berry.  The  present 
proprietor  has  but  recently  taken  possession  of  the  paper,  but 
is  an  old  and  esteemed  resident  of  the  Territory,  and  under  his 
charge  the  Sentinel  has  been  molded  into  an  excellent  local 
paper.  A  good  school  house  has  been  erected  and  a  free  public 
school,  in  charge  of  an  experienced  teacher,  is  now  being 
taught.  The  number  of  children  requires  another  teacher,  and 
one  has  already  been  engaged.  One  church  (Catholic)  has 
been  erected.  The  professions  have  one  lawyer  and  two  physi¬ 
cians. 

Ehrenburg  is  located  by  the  river  140  miles  above  Arizona 
City,  on  the  Colorado;  contains  a  population  of  about  400,  and 
is  the  principal  shipping  point  for  Central  Arizona.  It  has 
been  built  within  the  past  two  years,  and  was  the  rival  of  La 
Paz,  located  five  miles  above,  but  the  superior  advantages  for 
delivering  goods  at  this  landing,  caused  the  rapid  decline  of  La 
Paz,  which  is  now  nearly  depopulated.  It  contains  several 
large  forwarding  and  commission  houses,  blacksmith  and  wagon 
shops,  and  in  addition  to  the  trade  with  Central  Arizona,  large 
amounts  of  goods  are  sold  to  supply  the  mines  up  the  Colorado 
river.  A  free  school  has  been  open  in  this  place  three  months 
during  the  present  year,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be 
kept  open  at  least  six  months  during  the  year  to  come. 

Phcenix  is  located  in  Salt  River  valley,  twenty-five  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers.  It  is  the 
county  seat  of  Maricopa  county,  and  has  been  selected  as  the 
site  for  the  Territorial  Penitentiary,  though  no  buildings  have 
yet  been  erected.  It  contains  a  number  of  stores,  saloons, 
hotels  and  livery  stables;  also  carpenter,  blacksmith  and  wagon 
shops.  The  largest  flouring  mill  in  the  Territory  is  located  at 
Mill  City,  four  miles  distant,  and  is  owned  by  W.  B.  Hellings 
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<fc  Co .  A  good  school  house  has  been  erected  here,  and  a  most 
excellent  free  school  is  now  being  taught,  and  is  attended 
by  about  forty  pupils.  Six  miles  below  another  school  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  organized  and  a  school  house  erected.  A  free 
school  has  been  open  in  this  district  four  months  during 
the  year.  Religious  services  are  held,  usually  on  Sundays,  by 
a  Methodist  clergyman.  There  are  two  physicians  and  four 
lawyers  in  this  place. 

Florence  is  pleasantly  located  at  the  head  of  the  farming  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  Gila  river,  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Tucson.  It 
contains  several  mercantile  houses,  blacksmith  shops,  and  has 
a  Catholic  Church.  Rows  of  trees  have  been  planted  along; 
the  streets,  and  it  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
towns  in  the  Territory.  The  inhabitants  have  just  completed 
a  good  school  house,  and  a  free  school  is  now  open,  which  is 
attended  by  about  forty  pupils. 

Sanford  is  located  on  the  Gila,  about  four  miles  below  Flor¬ 
ence.  Richard  &  Co.  have  a  flour  mill  and  store  at  this  place. 

Hardyville  is  located  on  the  Colorado  river,  and  is  practi¬ 
cally  at  the  head  of  navigation,  though  steamers  sometimes  go 
as  high  up  the  river  as  El  Dorado  Canyon,  and  one  several 
years  ago  went  as  high  as  Colville.  It  is  the  depot  for  supplies 
for  the  Wallapaiand  other  mining  districts  in  Mohave  county. 
It  was  formerly  the  county  seat,  but  the  last  Legislature  re¬ 
moved  it.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  was  burned  about 
two  years  ago,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  it  has  since  been 
re-built. 

Cereat  is  located  thirty  miles  east  of  Hardyville,  in  the 
Wallapai  mining  district,  and  is  the  county  seat  of  Mohave 
county.  It  contains  several  mercantile  houses,  saloons,  black¬ 
smith  shops,  and  one  furnace  for  the  smelting  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  ore.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  rich  mining  district,  and  is 
destined  to  be  a  town  of  considerable  importance.  A  free  school 
has  been  open  in  this  place  during  six  months  of  the  year. 
Two  physicians  and  two  lawyers  reside  here . 

Mineral  Park  is  located  six  miles  north  from  Cerbat.  A. 
small  quartz  mill  has  been  erected  here,  but  on  account  of 
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imperfect  machinery  it  lias  not  been  made  a  success.  This 
town  is  centrally  located,  and  with  the  development  of  the  rich 
mines  that  surround  it,  will  undoubtedly  become  a  town  of 
considerable  importance . 

Chloride  is  located  three  miles  north  of  Mineral  Park,  in 
the  center  of  a  very  rich  mining  section,  but  as  yet  the  mines 
have  been  but  little  developed,  and  the  town  has  not  assumed 
much  importance . 

TVickenburg  is  located  on  Hassayampa  creek,  in  Yavapai 
‘County,  about  ninety  miles  south  of  Prescott.  It  contains  two 
stores,  a  hotel  and  blacksmith  shop,  and  is  centrally  located  in 
.a  very  rich  mining  section. 


Rivers  of  Arizona. 

Green  and  Grand  rivers  form  the  head  of  the  Colorado.  The 
former  rises  in  Idaho  and  runs  a  southerly  course  and  unites 
with  Grand  river  in  Utah;  the  latter  rising  in  Colorado  Terri¬ 
tory  and  running  a  southwesterly  course  to  its  junction  with 
Green  river.  After  these  two  rivers  unite,  the  stream  takes  the 
name  Colorado,  and  runs  in  a  southerly  course  and  empties  into 
the  north  end  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  forms  the  boun¬ 
dary  line  between  the  State  of  California  and  Arizona,  from 
the  35th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  thence  down  said  river.  It 
is  navigable  a  distance  of  about  live  hundred  miles.  Owing  to 
the  constant  drifting  and  washing  away  of  the  sandy  alluvial 
soil  through  which  it  passes,  the  water  is  of  a  reddish  color, 
and  thus  the  name  Colorado,  meaning  red  river.  The  water  is 
soft  and  very  healthful.  The  river  passes  through  an  immense 
gorge  for  a  considerable  distance  after  entering  the  northern 
part  of  the  Territory.  The  perpendicular  walls  that  rise  on 
either  side  many  hundreds  of  feet,  and  the  seething,  foaming 
torrent  that  forces  its  way  through  these  rock-bound  passages, 
form  a  sight  wonderful  to  behold.  From  Hardyville  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  there  are  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  bottom  land,  capable  of  producing  almost  any  thing 
that  springs  from  the  earth;  but  the  river  is  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  its  channel,  and  unless  some  means  can  be  devised  to 
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control  its  waters,  a  large  portion  of  these  lands  will  be  value¬ 
less  for  agriculture.  There  is  no  question  that  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  most  excellent  cotton  and  rice,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  engineering  shill  will  redeem  them  from  the  devastation 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado;  and  when  that  time  comes,  a 
rich  field  for  an  immense  population  will  be  opened.  The 
principal  tributaries  emptying  into  the  Colorado,  in  Arizona, 
are  the  Gila,  Little  Colorado,  Virgin  and  Bill  Williams’  Fork. 

The  Gila  river  rises  in  the  Mogollon  mountains  in  New 
Mexico  and  runs  a  westerly  course  across  Arizona,  and  empties 
into  the  Colorado  at  Arizona  City.  The  valley  of  the  Gila  is 
in  many  places  from  two  to  ten  miles  in  width,  and  the  soil  is 
most  excellent  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  advantages  for 
a  free  pasture  on  either  side,  as  far  away  as  animals  can  feed, 
wdiere  they  will  thrive  the  year  through  without  prepared  food, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  agricultural  resources  of 
this  valley  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

The  Little  Colorado  rises  in  New  Mexico,  and  runs  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  and  empties  into  the  Colorado  about 
fifty  miles  south  of  the  Utah  line.  There  is  some  excellent 
farming  land  on  this  river,  and  superior  grazing  advantages. 
Considerable  stock  has  been  brought  there  during  the  present 
year  from  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  Virgin  river  rises  in  Utah  and  runs  south  into  the  Col¬ 
orado. 

Bill  Williams’  Fork  rises  in  Arizona  and  runs  westerly  to  the 
Colorado  It  has  very  good  grazing  advantages,  and  some 
agriculture. 

Salt  river  heads  in  the  White  mountains  and  runs  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction  and  empties  into  the  Gila.  The  upper  por¬ 
tion  runs  through  a  mountainous  country,  well  supplied  with 
wood,  timber  and  grass.  The  lower  portion  opens  into  a  broad 
valley,  which  extends  to  the  Gila  river.  This  valley  contains 
the  largest  amount  of  agricultural  land  to  be  found  in  one  body 
in  the  Territory,  and  Salt  river  has  the  largest  volume  of  water 
except  the  Colorado.  A  more  definite  description  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  of  this  section  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  San  Pedro  river  rises  in  Sonora  and  runs  in  a  northwest- 
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erly  direction  and  empties  into  the  Gila.  Its  valley  is  of  a  rich 
alluvial  soil  and  is  very  productive;  the  table  lands  on  either 
side  are  well  supplied  with  nutritious  grasses,  and  afford  one 
of  the  best  stock  ranges  in  the  Territory. 

The  Santa  Cruz  rises  in  Sonora,  near  the  line,  and  runs  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  towards  the  Gila,  but  sinks  a  few  miles 
below  Tucson.  The  valley  of  this  river  contains  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  lands,  and  grazing  on  either  side  is  excellent. 

The  Yerde  rises  in  the  San  Francisco  mountains  and  runs  in 
a  southerly  direction  and  empties  into  Salt  river;  the  valley 
contains  some  excellent  agricultural  lands,  with  excellent  graz¬ 
ing  advantages.  Many  of  the  mountains  through  which  it  runs 
are  covered  with  pine  forests. 

There  are  many  smaller  streams,  such  as  the  Francisco,  Bo- 
nito,  Negro,  Barbecornera,  Cipacui,  Tonto,  Cherry,  etc . 


Mountains. 

That  portion  of  the  Territory  north  of  a  line  drawn  east  and 
west  from  Prescott,  is  called  by  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  in  his 
excellent  report  to  the  War  Department,  in  1871,  the  Colorado 
Plateau .  He  says :  ‘  ‘  This  vast  plateau  extends  over  the  whole 

of  Northern  Arizona,  from  near  Hualapai  valley  to  the  east. 
Throughout  its  whole  extent,  at  least  that  portion  which  I  trav¬ 
eled  over,  the  rolling  hills  are,  as  a  general  thing,  covered  with 
grass.”  In  this  belt  of  country  there  are  several  prominent 
elevated  mountain  peaks.  The  San  Francisco  has  the  greatest 
altitude  of  any  in  the  Territory,  rising  about  13,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  very  little  regularity  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Arizona.  The  plateau  above  referred  to,  has  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  6,000  to  7,000  feet,  and  the  most  prominent  mountain 
peaks  or  ranges  are  the  San  Francisco,  Bill  Williams,  Mount 
Floyd,  Mt.  Kendrick,  Humphrey’s  Peak,  Cerbat  Bange, 
Juniper  Bange  and  Black  Forest.  East  of  the  Yerde  and 
south  of  a  line  drawn  east  from  Prescott  and  north  of  the  Gila, 
are  the  Pinal,  Apache,  Mazatzal,  Sierra  Ancha,  Mogollon  and 
White  Mountains.  These  mountains  are  mostly  covered  with 
excellent  timber,  and  the  mountains  and  high  table  lands  are 
covered  with  grass.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  these  mountains 
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have  been  not  only  a  home,  but  the  stronghold  of  the  Apaches. 
The  country  is  difficult  of  access  and  contains  caverns  and  per¬ 
pendicular  gorges  with  which  the  Apaches  were  familiar,  and 
from  which  for  centuries  they  have  sallied  forth  to  murder  and 
rob  the  people  of  Arizona,  Sonora  and  Chihuahua;  and  until  Gen. 
Crook,  about  a  year  ago,  penetrated  these  mountain  fastnesses 
with  his  troops  and  Indian  allies,  they  had  been  masters  of  the 
situation,  and  had  successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  dislodge 
them.  There  are  still  a  few  roving  Apaches  in  these  moun¬ 
tains,  but  the  number  is  too  small  for  them  to  undertake  raid¬ 
ing  upon  the  surrounding  country,  and  scouting  parties  are 
constantly  pursuing  them,  and  they  will  soon  be  exterminated 
if  they  do  not  surrender  and  consent  to  live  at  peace  on  the 
Reservations. 

A  large  portion  of  the  country  above  described  is  known  to 
contain  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  iron  ores,  in  greater  or 
less  abundance;  good  coal,  and  large  deposits  of  pure  salt  have 
also  been  found;  but  until  recently  there  has  been  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  prospect  the  region,  except  with  a  large  party,  and  by 
such  ver}^  few  discoveries  have  ever  been  made. 

A  line  drawn  west  from  Prescott  to  the  Colorado  and  east  to 
the  Verde,  and  including  that  country  west  of  the  Verde  and 
east  of  the  Colorado  and  north  of  the  Gila,  may  be  described 
as  follows:  The  northeastern  part  is  a  high  plateau,  well  tim¬ 
bered  and  covered  with  grass,  and  contains  many  productive 
valleys ;  the  most  prominent  mountain  ranges  or  peaks  are  the 
Bradshaw,  Granite  and  Antelope.  The  country  gradually  de¬ 
scends  on  the  west  over  rolling  hills,  then  broad  plains,  with 
here  and  there  isolated  ragged  mountains  to  the  Colorado  river, 
the  country  being  mostly  covered  with  grass  and  well  adapted 
to  stock-raising;  and  south  with  a  gradual  descent  over  about 
the  same  kind  of  country  into  the  valleys  of  Salt  and  Gila  rivers. 
The  country  south  of  the  Gila  to  the  Sonora  line,  and  east  of 
the  Colorado  to  New  Mexico,  may  be  described  as  composed  of 
vast  plains  with  numerous  broken  mountains,  in  every  shape, 
and  running  in  all  directions.  The  largest  and  most  prominent 
mountains  in  this  section  are  the  Chiricahua,  Huachuca,  Santa 
Rita,  Patagonia,  Dragoon,  Graham,  Turnbull  and  San  Catariua. 
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The  Santa  Eita  is  the  highest  of  these  mountains,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Many 
of  the  above  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  excellent 
timber,  while  the  plains  are  well  wooded  with  mesquite  and 
live  oaks.  Nearly  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  excellent 
grass,  and  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  abound  in  all  of  them. 
Many  old  abandoned  mines  are  found  that  were  worked  centu¬ 
ries  ago,  the  work  probably  having  been  stopped  by  the  hostile 
Apaches.  The  agricultural  valleys  of  this  region  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  hereafter. 


Agriculture,  Mining,  Etc. 

The  Legislature  passed  an  act  requiring  the  Assessors  to  take 
the  statistics  of  the  counties  at  the  time  of  making  their  annual 
assessments,  but  in  Yavapai  county  the  statistics  were  not  taken, 
and  in  others  but  partially.  The  following  is  a  synopsis,  and 
the  information  will  be  of  considerable  value;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  during  next  year  the  work  will  be  more  carefully  attended 
to,  so  that  a  complete  exhibit  may  be  made  of  the  amount  and 
class  of  grain  produced,  the  cost  of  producing,  and  the  price 
received. 

Pima  County. — Number  of  acres  planted  with  the  various 
kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables,  5,869;  average  yield  of  wheat 
and  barley  per  acre,  1,500  pounds;  average  yield  of  corn  per 
acre,  2,000;  average  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre,  4,000  pounds. 
Average  price  of  cultivation :  Wheat  and  barley  per  acre, 
$15;  corn  and  potatoes,  $20.  Average  price  received :  Wheat, 
barley  and  corn,  2 J  cents  per  pound;  potatoes  five  cents  per 
pound.  P.  K.  Brady  planted  seven  acres  of  sugar  cane  on  the 
Gila  river  and  reports  the  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  at  $25, 
making  a  total  cost  of  $175,  from  which  he  made  sugar  and 
molasses  worth  $350.  A  large  number  of  fruit  trees  and  vines 
liave  been  planted  recently,  but  are  yet  too  young  to  bear. 
Number  of  horses,  291;  cattle,  3,862;  hogs,  585;  mules,  174. 

P.  E .  Brady  &  Co.  have  one  flouring  mill  on  the  Gila  river,  and 
the  amount  of  flour  made  during  the  year  is  reported  at  360,000 
pounds.  Bichard  &  Co.  have  a  flouring  mill  on  the  Gila,  but 
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the  amount  of  flour  made  is  not  reported.  Jesus  Estrada  lias 
a  flouring  mill  on  the  Gila,  and  reports  having  made  100,000 
pounds  of  flour.  James  Lee  has  a  steam  flouring  mill  in  Tuc¬ 
son,  and  reports  having  made  during  the  year  600,000  pounds 
of  flour;  he  also  has  a  water  flouring  mill  near  Tucson,  with 
which  he  made  during  the  year  364,400  pounds.  Victorano 
Mestis  has  a  water  flouring  mill  on  the  San  Pedro,  with  which 
he  reports  having  made  1,000  pounds  per  day. 

Mr.  James  Lee  also  has  a  sawmill  in  Tucson,  in  connec-  . 
tion  with  his  flouring  mill.  A  number  of  patents  for  mines 
have  been  applied  for  during  the  year,  and  some  ore  has  been 
shipped  and  smelted,  but  no  report  has  been  made  upon  this 
branch  of  industry. 

Yuma  County. — But  a  meager  report  was  made  on  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  county.  The  Assessor  reports  the  yield  of  corn, 
beans,  barley  and  wheat  to  be  twenty -five  bushels  per  acre; 
the  cost  of  raising  corn,  barley  and  wheat  to  be  $5  per  acre, 
and  the  cost  of  raising  beans  to  be  $10  per  acre;  and  the  aver¬ 
age  price  received  to  be,  for  corn  and  barley,  $1  70;  beans, 
$2  75;  wheat,  $160  per  bushel.  The  number  of  horses  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  143;  cattle,  1,507;  hogs,  114;  mules,  356;  asses, 
66;  goats,  90.  Considerable  ore  was  shipped  from  the  Castle 
Dome  district  during  the  year,  but  no  report  of  the  amount  or 
yield  has  been  made. 

Maricopa  County. — Total  number  of  acres  planted,  9,447. 
Number  of  acres  with  barley,  6,298 — 7,557,600  pounds;  wheat,, 
2,884 — 2,884,000  pounds;  alfalfa,  65 — 1,300,000  pounds;  corn,. 
300 — 300,000  pounds.  Average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  1,000 
pounds;  barley,  1,200;  corn,  1,000;  alfalfa,  20,000.  Expense  of 
cultivating  per  acre,  $15 ;  price  received  per  pound,  1|  cents  - 
Number  of  fruit  trees  planted :  Peach,  1802;  apple,  483;  apri¬ 
cots,  54;  oranges,  37.  Number  of  grapevines,  22,282.  Most 
of  the  fruit  trees  are  too  young  to  bear.  The  grapes  yield 
well,  and  the  climate  and  soil  seem  well  adapted  to  their  growth. 
Number  of  horses  reported  to  be  197 ;  mules,  120;  cattle,  698;. 
hogs,  1,500;  sheep,  340.  One  flouring  mill,  producing  two. 
million  pounds. 

Mohave  County. — The  yield  of  produce  is  reported  to  be  as. 
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follows:  Potatoes,  125  bushels  per  acre;  corn,  30;  cabbage, 
five  tons  per  acre;  onions,  two;  melons,  400;  pumpkins,  three 
tons;  sorghum,  12.  The  expense  of  cultivation  is  reported,  for 
potatoes,  $40  per  acre;  corn,  $35;  cabbage,  $150;  onions,  $100; 
sorghum,  $50 .  Average  price  received :  For  potatoes,  nine  cents 
per  pound;  corn,  eight;  cabbage  15;  onions,  15;  pumpkins, 
one;  sorghum,  $30  per  ton.  Number  of  cattle,  412;  horses  and 
mules,  335;  jacks,  13;  hogs,  32.  Yield  of  mines  reported  as 
follows:  Arnold  mine,  2,440  tons — average  per  ton,  $488;  Sun- 
da}"  School,  3,000 — $508;  Silver  Hill,  15,000 — $60;  Chas.  Gross, 
5,000 — $100;  Sixty-Three,  25,000 — $400;  Little  Chief,  1,600 
— $800;  Cupel  Tiger,  3000 — $350;  Jackson,  2,000 — $300;  New 
Era,  5,000 — $400;  Lone  Star,  6,000  —  $300;  Diana,  2,000 — 
$350.  There  are  four  arastras,  three  furnaces,  one  five-stamp 
quartz-mill,  one  saw-mill,  and  one  steam  hoisting  works,  in  the 
.county . 

The  principal  agricultural  settlements  are  located  in  Chino, 
Agua  Fria,  Williamson,  Walnut  Grove,  Peoples,  Kirkland,  and 
Skull  valleys.  The  land  in  these  valleys  is  rich  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  There  is  very  little  water  for  irrigation,  and  the  three 
past  years  have  been  so  dry  that  crops  have  been  poor .  With 
artesian  wells  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  water  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  sufficiently  to  make  crops  sure  every  year.  Salt  River 
settlement  in  Maricopa  county,  is  the  largest  farming  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  Territory.  The  number  of  acres  planted,  yield, 
etc.,  are  given  in  the  statistics  of  Maricopa  county.  In  this 
valley  there  is  a  large  amount  of  excellent  land  yet  unoccupied, 
which  is  open  for  pre-emption  and  purchase  to  actual  settlers 
at  $2  50  per  acre,  and  all  lands  outside  of  railroad  reserves, 
$1  25  per  acre;  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  unappropriated  in 
Salt  river.  Good  improved  farms  with  water  rights  can  be 
purchased  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  highest  settlement  on  the  Gila  is  at  Pueblo  Yiejo,  about 
fifty  miles  west  of  the  New  Mexican  line  and  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  above  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado. 
This  valley  contains  about  70,000  acres  of  most  excellent  land, 
and  nearly  all  of  it  is  unoccupied  and  open  for  settlement.  The 
yield  of  products  in  this  valley  the  past  season  was  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  it  is  centrally  located  for  a  market  at  military  posts 
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and  Indian  Reservations.  The  grazing  advantages  of  this  set¬ 
tlement  are  very  superior.  Those  located  there  are  quite  anxious 
for  families  to  come  and  settle  with  them,  and  will  give  to  such 
every  assistance  in  their  power.  Twenty-five  miles  below  this 
settlement  a  few  families  have  located,  and  cut  a  large  ditch  for 
irrigating  purposes.  There  are  25,000  acres  in  one  body  at 
this  point  of  most  excellent  land,  most  of  which  is  still  unoc¬ 
cupied.  The  settlers  at  this  point  are  very  desirous  for  the 
immigration  of  families,  and  will  render  them  every  possible 
assistance.  Twenty-five  miles  further  down,  the  San  Carlos 
Apaches  are  located  on  a  Reserve. 

The  next  settlement  on  the  Gila  is  at  Florence.  The  valley 
at  this  point  is  cultivated  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and 
includes  within  it  the  town  of  Sanford.  The  land  is  rich  and 
productive.  Nearly  all  the  land  is  under  cultivation  that  can 
be  supplied  with  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  but  farms  can 
be  purchased  on  reasonable  terms.  The  next  farming  settle¬ 
ment  below  is  at  Gila  Bend.  This  settlement  is  new,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  unoccupied  land  and  water  for  a  large  number  of 
immigrants.  From  Gila  Bend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  the 
land  is  principally  unoccupied. 

The  vallej  of  the  Santa  Cruz  is  quite  extensively  cultivated 
at  and  near  Tucson.  Some  of  this  land  has  been  under  con¬ 
tinuous  cultivation  for  over  a  century,  generally  producing  two 
.  crops  each  year.  It  has  never  been  enriched,  and  still  produ¬ 
ces  excellent  crops.  There  are  farms  on  the  Santa  Crnz  at  in¬ 
tervals  for  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles.  The  grazing  in  the 
valley  and  on  the  table  lands  adjacent,  is  superb.  The  Senoita 
valley  unites  with  the  Santa  Cruz  about  sixty  miles  above  Tuc¬ 
son.  It  is  a  very  rich  small  valley,  and  contains  several  good 
farms.  The  San  Pedro  contains  a  settlement  located  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  Overland  road.  About  eight  hundred  acres  were 
cultivated  at  that  point  this  year.  There  is  no  better  land  in 
the  Territory.  The  valley  of  the  Colorado  is  but  very  little  cul¬ 
tivated  except  by  Indians. 
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Grazing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  grazing 
lands  of  Arizona.  Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  that 
the  grazing  advantages  are  superior.  There  are  hundreds  of 
excellent  locations  unoccupied  and  room  for  millions  of  stock, 
and  by  reference  to  the  statistics  it  will  he  seen  that  we  have 
but  a  few  thousand.  Though  the  attention  of  stock-raisers  is 
being  turned  to  the  superior  advantages  of  this  Territory,  and  at 
this  time  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  being  driven  here. 
No  disease  has  yet  appeared  among  sheep  or  cattle. 

Mines  and  Mining. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  limited  space  afforded  in  this  pamphlet, 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mines  of  this  Territory.  There 
is  scarcely  a  mountain  or  hill  within  the  Territory  that  does  not 
contain  veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead.  Owing  to  various 
causes,  principally  Indian  hostilities,  this  vast  wealth  has  been 
but  little  developed,  and  is  yet  but  imperfectly  understood.  I 
shall  only  attempt  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  min¬ 
ing  districts,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  reference  as  brief  as  pos¬ 
sible,  I  shall  class  them  by  counties. 

Yuma  County. — Gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  are  found  in 
lodes  near  the  Colorado  river,  the  entire  length  of  the  county; 
also  placer  gold  in  considerable  sums  has  been  extracted.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  conduct  water  to  these  mines ;  the  gold 
has  generally  been  obtained  by  what  is  called  tiie  dry  washing 
process.  To  pay  by  this  process,  the  mines  must  necessarily  be 
very  rich,  but  if  water  could  be  obtained,  they  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  pay  well,  even  when  once  worked  by  the  other  process. 

Many  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  have  been  located, 
and  quite  a  profitable  business  engaged  in  by  shipping  the  ores 
via  the  Colorado  river  to  San  Francisco.  The  success  of  these 
enterprises  would  warrant  the  belief  that  by  the  erection  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  properly  opening  the  mines,  they  could  be  made 
very  profitable  to  the  owners.  Along  the  southern  border  of  the 
county,  extensive  and  rich  mines  of  copper  are  found,  but  owing 
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to  the  high  rate  of  transportation  have  not  yet  been  made  to 
pay. 

Mohave  County. — It  has  been  known  since  the  organization 
of  the  Territory,  that  nearly  all  the  mountains  in  this  county 
contained  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead,  and,  in  1863,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  develop  and  work  some  of  these  lodes  ; 
some  machinery  was  erected  and  considerable  money  expended, 
but,  as  has  been  the  case  in  nearly  all  new  mining  counties,  hos¬ 
tility  ot  Indians,  extravagance,  want  of  experience,  etc.,  the  in¬ 
vestments  proved  disastrous,  and  the  mining  interest  has  been 
paralyzed. 

About  two  years  ago,  operations  were  again  commenced  and 
quite  a  mining  settlement  has  sprung  up  at  Wallapai  about 
30  miles  East  of  the  Colorado  river.  A  vast  number  of  new 
mines  have  been  discovered,  and  new  districts  have  been  formed 
for  many  miles  around.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  Mohave  county  that  the  ores  that  have  been  shipped 
and  worked  are  remarkably  rich,  and  from  frequent  personal  ex¬ 
amination,  I  am  convinced  that  with  capital  prudently-invested 
this  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  min¬ 
ing  sections  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Yavapai  County. — Owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Apache  In¬ 
dians,  prospecting  and  mining  has  been  much  retarded  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  county,  but  sufficient  explorations  have  been 
made  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  it  contains  extensively  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  silver — scarcely  a  mountain  has  been  exam¬ 
ined  that  does  not  show  rich  deposits  of  these  metals.  Placer 
gold  is  found  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  during  wet 
seasons  these  surface  mines  are  worked  with  great  protit. 

For  three  years  water  has  been  scarce,  and  but  little  work  has 
been  done  on  the  immense  gravel  beds  found  near  Prescott,  but 
from  present  appearances  a  bountiful  supply  will  be  had  the 
coming  Spring ;  and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  thousands 
of  men  could  obtain  employment  near  Prescott  in  placer  mining. 
The  discover}'-  of  gold  and  silver  quartz  lodes  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  give  room  in  this  pamphlet  to 
mention  but  one  or  two  of  the  leading  ones :  The  Multure  mine 
at  Wickenburg  is  principally  of  gold  ore;  the  lode  is  large  and 
well  defined.  A  forty.stamp  mill  erected  at  "Wickenburg  was 
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kept  constantly  employed  crushing  ore  from  this  mine  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  hut  owing  to  the  great  cost  of  bringing  the  ore  from 
the  mine  to  the  mill,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  and  mismanagement 
of  those  who  controlled  it,  work  was  some  time  ago  suspended  : 
hut  there  is  in  sight  at  the  mine  thousands  of  tons  of  free  gold 
ore,  worth  $15  to  $25  per  ton,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  again  he  worked  with  profit.  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Taylor,  two  practical  mining  and  mill  men  have  for  the  past  six 
months  been  running  a  ten-stamp  mill  on  an  extension  of  this 
lode  with  great  profit,  probably  not  making  less  than  $200  per 
day,  after  paying  all  expenses.  In  the  Bradshaw  district  the- 
Tiger  lode  gives  promise  of  taking  an  important  position  beside 
the  great  silver  bearing  mines  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States- 
The  lode  is  wide  and  regular  in  its  formation  ;  a  careful  assay  of 
about  TOO  tons  on  the  dump  shows  the  ore  to  be  worth  $100  per 
ton,  and  from  tins,  35  tons  were  selected  and  shipped  to  San 
Francisco,  and  was  disposed  of  for  $17,000.  There  are  also 
many  other  valuable  mines  in  this  district.  Considerable  gold 
is  being  taken  out  by  arastras  in  this  district,  at  Prescott,  Wal¬ 
nut  Grote  and  Antelope,  and  without  the  aid  of  capital.  Our 
hardy  miners,  now  that  the  Apaches  have  been  made  quiet,  will 
soon  demonstrate  with  gold  and  silver  bars  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Territory. 

Maricopa  County.— But  very  little  prospecting  has  been  done- 
in  this  county,  but  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  in  nearly  all  the  mountains. 
The  most  important  discovery  yet  made  is  the  Silver  Queen, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Florence;  and  most  excellent  prospects 
have  been  found  in  the  Pinal  mountains.  An  excellent  vein  of 
coal  has  been  found  near  Camp  Apache,  and  also  a  mountain  of 
pure  salt  on  Salt  river.  Many  legends  have  been  told  by  cap¬ 
tives  who  have  escaped  from  the  Indians,  and  by  Indians  who 
have  been  taken  as  prisoners,  of  the  existence  somewhere  in  this 
section  of  rich  placer  mines,  but  all  efforts  to  find  them  have  so 
far  proved  futile. 

Pima  County. — Nearly  all  the  mountains  contain  veins  of 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead,  and  long  before  the  country  was 
purchased  from  Mexico,  gold  and  silver  mining  was  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent.  After  the  purchase,  the  attention  of 
-capitalists  was  attracted  here,  and  considerable  money  was  in.- 
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vested  with  fair  prospects  of  success.  About  this  time,  the  Great 
Rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  Confederate  forces  took  possession 
and  confiscated  or  destroyed  all  property  known  to  belong  to 
Union  men  ;  then  the  Union  forces  re-took  the  country  and  con¬ 
fiscated  or  destroyed  all  property  known  to  belong  to  those  in 
sympathy  with  the  Rebellion,  and  the  Indians  and  marauding 
bands  took  what  was  left  irrespective  of  creed  or  parties.  This 
effectually  destroyed  all  mining  enternrises,  and  it  is  only  until 
within  the  past  year  that  any  effort  has  been  made  to  revive  the 
mining  interest  During  this  time,  considerable  prospecting 
has  been  done,  and  a  number  of  patents  have  been  applied  for. 
Sufficient  developments  have  been  made  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  with  capital  well  directed,  a  very  extensive  mining  field 
would  soon  be  opened.  Certainly  there  is  an  abundance  of  ore, 
and  assays  and  working  tests  show  that* it  can  be  worked  to 
great  profit. 

Plants  and  Trees, 

Xearly  every  variety  of  wood  and  plant  that  grows  in  other 
portions  of  the  United  States  is  found  in  Arizona,  and  some  that 
cannot  be  found  except  along  this  southern  belt  of  country. 
Many  varieties  of  the  cactus  species  are  found.  The  most  noted 
is  the  suwarrow,  which  grows  to  the  liight  of  thirty  to  fifty  feet, 
arid  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness  ;  the  main  trunk  is 
straight  and  has  numerous  branches  or  prongs  which  grow  from 
the  main  trunk  in  all  manner  of  curious  shapes.  Blossoms 
spring  from  the  top  of  the  main  trunk  in  Spring,  and  when  in 
full  bloom  the  top  looks  as  though  it  were  decorated  with  a  large, 
beautiful  bouquet.  These  blossoms  ripen  by  July  into  sweet  fruit 
the  size  of  figs,  which  is  much  prized  by  the  natives.  The  out¬ 
side  of  the  suwarrow  is  green,  and  covered  with  regular  rows  of 
thorns  running  from  top  to  bottom  from  two  to  three  inches 
long.  The  inside  is  supported  with  ribs  of  wood  one-half  inch 
in  thickness.  This  wood  is  used  for  covering  houses  and  for 
fuel. 

The  Amole,  when  once  known  and  appreciated,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  most  valuable  natural  productions  of  our 
•  country.  It  grows  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  has  long,  sharp, 
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pointed  leaves  in  the  shape  of  a  bayonet.  The  root  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  place  of  soap,  and  in  many  respects  is  far  superior 
to  any  soap  that  is  made.  The  hair  washed  with  it  remains  soft 
and  glossy  for  days  without  the  use  of  oil,  and  flannel  clothes 
are  perfectly  cleansed  by  its  use  without  shrinking.  There  is  an 
abundance  in  the  Territory  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  much  sought  after. 

The  Maguey  or  Mescal  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  natural 
products  of  the  Territory.  The  Apache  Indians  derive  the  most 
of  their  subsistence  from  it.  It  grows  in  nearly  every  part  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  is  made  a  source  of  great  profit  in  many  portions  of  that 
country.  In  the  United  States  it  is  only  found  in  Arizona  and 
a  portion  of  New  Mexico.  It  has  a  large  head,  something  like  a 
cabbage,  that  grows  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  numerous  detached  leaves,  each  one  stiff  and  sharp 
as  a  needle,  and  from  the  center  a  stock  grows  eight  to  ten  feet 
in  hight,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  iii  diameter.  The  stock 
is  juicy,  sweet  and  very  palatable,  but  the  head  is  the  valuable 
part  of  the  plant.  The  Indians  cut  this  head  out  and  roast  it : 
after  this,  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  sweet  and  nutritious.  They 
pound  it  and  make  it  in  the  shape  of  mats,  and  in  this  way  pre¬ 
serve  it  a  long  time.  Its  juice  is  often  extracted,  and  when  boil¬ 
ed  down,  makes  a  sirup  as  delicious  as  honey;  and  by  fermen¬ 
tation,  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  made  that  is  called  tizwin.  The 
Mexicans  distill  it  and  make  ‘mescal.’  This  liquor  looks  like  gin 
and  tastes  like  Scotch  whisky,  and  is  as  intoxicating  as  either, 
and  is  preferred  to  almost  any  other  liquor  by  the  Mexicans.  Be¬ 
fore  the  tax  was  levied  on  the  distillation  of  liquors,  large  quan¬ 
tities  were  made  in  the  Territory;  but  since  that  time  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  it  has  been  transferred  to  Sonora,  and  the  makers 
take  the  chances  of  smuggling  it  in  without  the  payment  of  du¬ 
ties.  The  fiber  of  the  mescal  makes  excellent  ropes,  and  cloth 
and  paper  have  been  made  from  it. 

The  Mesquite  or  Gum  Arabic  tree  grows  over  nearly  every 
part  of  Central  and  Southern  Arizona.  The  tree  is  low  and 
bushy,  and  seldom  grows  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter;  the  leaf 
resembles  the  locust ;  the  wood  is  solid  and  makes  excellent  fuel,. 
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and  is  extensively  used  in  making  wagons.  Gum  Arabic  of  an 
excellent  quality  oozes  from  it  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is 
most  plentiful  in  the  months  of  May  and  October.  It  also  bears 
large  quantities  of  beans  which  in  shape  resemble  the  ordinary 
bean.  They  are  nutritious,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  thrive  upon 
them.  The  Indians  gather  them  in  large  quantities  and  grind 
them  into  flour,  which  affords  the  larger  share  of  their  subsist- 
ence,  when  not  fed  on  Reservations. 


Climate. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  correct  understanding  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  Territory,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  each  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  posts  of  the  Territory,  for  a  record  of  the  temperature  at 
said  posts,  for  a  year  past ;  and  for  the  following  tables  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Henry  Lippincott,  Camp  Lowell ; 
Assistant  Surgeon  Geo.  McC.  Miller,  Camp  Grant  ;  Acting  As¬ 
sistant  Surgeon  Win.  A.  Tompkins,  Camp  Mohave  ;  Acting  As¬ 
sistant  Surgeon  J.  Reagles,  Camp  Beale  Springs ;  Acting  Assist¬ 
ant  Surgeon  L.  Sanderson,  Camp  Verde;  Assistant  Surgeon 
Geo.  S.  Rose,  Fort  Yuma;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  L.  N. 
Clark,  Camp  McDowell ;  and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  I.  A. 
Freeman,  Camp  Bowie. 


Average  Temperature  at  Camp  Moiiave,  Mohave  County. 


November,  1S72 
December,  “ 
January,  1873.. 
February,  “  . . 
March,  “ 
April,  “  .  . 
May,  “  .. 

J  une, 

July, 

August,  “  .  . 
September,  “ 
October,  “  .  . 


Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

69.13 

41.76 

55.45 

66.61 

36.48 

51.54 

65.01 

44.58 

54.83 

64.46 

33.96 

49.21 

82.06 

24.25 

52.11 

83.04 

31.05 

56.15 

91.07 

37.00 

64.11 

105.19 

47.00 

76.31 

108.51 

61.48 

78.54 

102.48 

58.35 

81.69 

100.03 

55.21 

77.90 

86.09 

44.13 

65.35 
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Average  Temperature  at  Camp  Real 


Springs,  Moiiave  Co. 


April . 

May . 

June . 

J  uly . 

August . .  . 
September 
October .  . 
November 


7  A.M.  2  P.  M.  9  P.  M.  Mean. 


62 

77 

55 

65.19 

64 

78 

61 

78.05 

77 

96 

74 

82.13 

82 

102 

80 

88.33 

74 

92 

75 

80.06 

70 

93 

71 

78.55 

57 

79 

58 

62.99 

50 

73 

52 

58.55 

Average 


Temperature 


at  Camj’  Grant,  Pima  County. 


7  A.  M. 


November,  1872 . 

December,  “  . 

January,  1873 . 

February  “  . 

Average  mean  for  four  months.  . . . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . . . 

November . 


40.69 

44.83 
40.07 

43.85 

42.85 

54.83 
64.35 
75.06 
84.80 
69.64 
67.63 
52.22 

41.86 


2  P.  M. 

62.56 

60.64 
61.38 

61.64 
62.56 
74.63 
82.51 
94.00 
98.58 
89.12 

91.16 

81.16 
69.30 


9  P.  M. 

50.45 

51.22 

48.59 


50.45 

56.00 

64.38 

75.63 

82.80| 

76.09 

67.76 

55.32 

42.66 


Daily 

Mean. 

52.13 

52.23 

49.72 

51.74 

52.13 

61.92 

70.41 

81.59 

88.02 

78.50 

75.51 
62.90 
51.27 


Average  Temperature  at  Camp  Lowell,  Pima  County — near 

Tucson. 


7  A.  M. 


Monthly 

2  P.  M.  9  P.  M.  Mean. 


January,  1873 . 

36.29 

69.61 

49.83 

February . 

39.67 

69.07 

52.25 

March . 

48.06 

82.96 

64.38 

April . 

52.36 

86.03 

66.00 

May . 

66.32 

91.61 

74.25 

June . 

76.26 

103.20 

83.60 

Julv . 

80.41 

103.86 

84.51 

August . 

73.93 

92.12 

79.61 

September . 

68.96 

94.63 

76.83 

October . 

57.54 

87.38 

67.41 

November.  .  . . 

48.23 

74.96 

56.53 

December . 

43.03 

69.03 

52.54 

51.69 

52.64 

65.12 

68.13 
77.39 
87.54 
89.59 

81.89 
80.23 
70.78 
59.83 

54.90 
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Average 


Temperature  at  Camp  Verde, 


Yavapai  County. 


November,  1872 
December,  “ 
January,  1873  .  .  . 

February . 

March . . 

April . 

May . 

J  une . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 


Greatest 

Lowest 

Monthly 

Heat. 

Heat. 

Mean. 

73 

14 

46 

69 

16 

54 

69 

10 

42 

63 

20 

43 

80 

34 

38 

90 

31 

61 

95 

45 

67 

112 

52 

80 

113 

61 

84 

102 

68 

81 

97 

50 

75 

95 

25 

61 

Average  Temperature  at  Fort  Yuma,  opposite  side  of  the 
River  from  Arizona  City,  Yuma  County. 


November,  1872 
December, 
January,  1873 .  . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

^Iay . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 


Mo.  Mean 

Highest. 

Lowest, 

60.36 

80.00 

42.00 

57.33 

79.00 

38.00 

57.77 

80.00 

49.50 

55.41 

76.00 

41.33 

69.29 

92.00 

42.00 

70.47 

98.00 

42,00 

77.47 

98.00 

54.00 

87.97 

112.00 

62.00 

93.38 

112.00 

69.00 

85.31 

106.00 

71.00 

84.81 

105.00 

59.00 

72.84 

100.00 

48.00 

Average  Temperature  at  Camp  McDowell,  Maricopa  Co. 


November,  1872 
December,  “ 
January.  1873 .  . 

Eebruary . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 


Mo.  Mean. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

53.43 

60.66 

44.33 

53.01 

61.00 

41.00 

50.57 

60.00 

40.33 

50.07 

6)9.33 

41.33 

61.78 

71.33 

52.33 

69.36 

81.00 

46.00 

76.43 

85.66 

65.00 

88.69 

94.66 

76.66 

93.01 

101.00 

86.33 

86.09 

96.00 

81.00 

78.77 

89.33 

79.33 

70.86 

88.33 

61.00 
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Average  Temperature  at  Camp  Bowie,  Pima  County. 


Mo.  Mean.  Highest.  Lowest, 


November,  1872 . 

65.56  75 

62.09  79 

54.34  68 

56.00  65 

72.74  85 

78.33  82 

83.69  90 

93.03  104 

96.87  101 

December,  “  ....  . 

January,  1873 . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

Mav  . 

J  une . 

,lnlv  . 

u  . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

86.25  96 

90.40  97 

80.32  94 

22 

30 

Zero 

26 

32 

32 

50 

69 

72 

64 

60 

42 


The  general  health  of  the  Territory  is  good,  and  for  persons 
afflicted  with  bronchial  or  lung  complaints,  the  climate  is  very 
beneficial.  Many  who  were  on  the  decline  with  consumption 
have  been  restored  to  health  in  this  salubrious  climate. 

In  some  localities,  and  generally  near  swamp  land,  some  chills 
and  fever  prevail  during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
These  levers  are  of  a  mild  type,  and  are  easily  broken.  But  the 
larger  part  of  the  Territory  is  free  from  malarial  diseases. 


Wagon  Roads  and  Mail  Routes. 

A  tri-weekly  mail  is  carried  from  Messilla,  New  Mexico,  to 
Los  Angeles  in  California,  passing  through  Arizona  via  Camp 
Bowie,  Tucson,  Florence,  Sanford;  thence  following  the  Gila 
down  to  Arizona  City  ;  thence  to  San  Diego,  California.  It  is 
two  hundred  miles  from  San  Diego  to  Arizona  City,  and  three 
hundred  from  Arizona  City  to  Tucson.  A  very  good  stage  line 
makes  regular  trips  in  five  days  between  these  points ;  fare  from 
San  Diego  to  Tucson,  $90.  A  semi- weekly  mail  is  carried  from 
San  Bernardino,  California,  to  Prescott,  via  Ehrenberg  and 
Wickenberg.  Passengers  are  carried  through  on  this  line  in  six 
days  ;  fare,  $75.  A  semi- weekly  mail  is  carried  from  Tucson 
via  Sanford,  Florence,  Camp  McDowell,  Phoenix  and  Wicken¬ 
berg  to  Prescott ;  distance,  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
Passengers  are  carried  through  in  five  days;  fare,  $50.  A  semi- 
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weekly  mail  is  carried  from  Arizona  City  up  the  Colorado  via 
Ehrenberg,  Camp  Mohave,  Hardyville ;  thence  to  St.  George  in 
Utah  Territory.  A  weekly  mail  is  carried  from  Prescott  via 
Camp  Beal  Springs,  Cerbat,  Mineral  Park  and  Chloride  to 
Hardyville.  A  weekly  mail  is  carried  from  Tucson  to  the  So¬ 
nora  line,  connecting  with  the  Sonora  mail  at  Sasabi  Flat ;  also 
a  weekly  mail  from  Tucson  to  Tubac,  Kitchen’s  Ranch  and 
Camp  Crittenden. 

Immigrants  desiring  to  come  here  from  the  East  will  find  two 
excellent  roads  with  plenty  of  grass  and  wood ;  water  in  a  few 
places  is  scarce,  but  with  a  little  care  no  trouble  need  be  en¬ 
countered.  If  immigrants  desire  to  come  to  the  northern  or 
central  portion  of  the  Territory,  they  will  find  the  road  via  Al¬ 
buquerque,  thence  to  Prescott,  preferable ;  but  if  to  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Territory,  the  old  Overland  Road  via  Messilla  is- 
the  better  route.  Immigrants  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  if  they  de¬ 
sire  to  come  to  northern  or  central  Arizona,  will  find  the  short¬ 
est  and  best  road  to  be  from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  via 
Ehrenberg  or  Hardyville:  and  those  desiring  to  come  to  south- 
ern  Arizona,  from  San  Diego  via  Arizona  City. 

Goods  are  freighted  over  the  routes  before  mentioned  at  a  cost 
of  about  twelve  cents  per  pound  laid  down  at  Prescott  or  Tuc¬ 
son.  The  Colorado  Steam  Navigation  Company  run  a  steamer 
monthly  between  San  Francisco  and  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado 
river.  Most  of  the  military  supplies  and  a  large  amount  of  citi¬ 
zen  freight  are  brought  in  this  way,  and  many  passengers  go  and 
come  by  this  line.  The  time  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  San  Francisco  is  ten  days. 


Railroads  and  Telegraphs. 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  has  commenced  work  at  both 
ends  of  the  route.  The  road  will  run  across  Arizona  near  the 
thirty-second  parallel,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed 
within  four  years.  A  Telegraph  line  is  now  completed  to  the 
principal  towns  of  Arizona,  connecting  with  the  Western  Union, 
lines  at  San  Diego,  California. 
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Ancient  Ruins. 

Many  portions  of  the  Territory  are  covered  with  ruins,  which 
prove  conclusively  it  was  once  densely  populated  by  a  people 
far  in  advance,  in  point  of  civilization,  of  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  There  is  no  written  record  of  them,  and  it  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  conjecture  who  and  what  they  were.  Occasionally  a  de¬ 
serted  house  is  found  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  architecture.  The  walls  of  the  Casa  Grande, 
situated  on  the  Gila,  near  Sanford,  are  still  two  stories  above  the 
ground.  In  size  the  structure  is  about  30x60  feet;  the  walls 
are  thick  and  made  of  mud,  which  was  evidently  confined  and 
dried  as  it  was  built.  It  is  divided  into  many  small  rooms,  and 
the  partitions  are  also  made  of  mud.  The  floors  were  made  by 
placing  sticks  close  together  and  covering  them  with  cement. 
Around  and  near  the  Casa  Grande,  are  the  ruins  of  many  other 
buildings,  but  by  the  lapse  of  time  the  decay  of  vegetation  has 
formed  earth  and  nearly  covered  them,  and  all  that  now  marks 
the  place  where  once  a  stately  mansion  stood,  is  the  elevation  of 
the  ground.  Near  the  An  elm  mountains  are  ruins  not  so  exten¬ 
sive,  but  in  far  better  preservation  than  the  Casa  Grande,  and 
near  these  ruins  are  old  arastras,  for  the  reduction  of  silver  ores, 
which  indicate  that  this  old  people  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
root  of  all  evil.  On  the  Verde  river  are  immense  rooms  dug  in 
ifrom  the  sides  of  high,  perpendicular  sandstone  banks,  that  can 
•only  be  reached  with  ladders. 

Very  little  information  is  obtained  by  excavating  these  ruins. 
Pottery  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  ornamented  with  paint,  is 
found  everywhere,  and  occasionally  a  stone  ax  is  unearthed? 
but  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  a  warlike  people;  on  the 
contrary,  scarcely  an  implement  of  defense  can  be  found,  though 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  from  the  numerous  look-outs  or  places 
for  observation  to  be  seen  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains,  and 
•the  construction  of  their  houses,  that  the}r  had  enemies,  and  that 
they  were  constantly  on  the  alert  to  avoid  surprise ;  and  also, 
that  by  the  hands  of  these  enemies  they  perished.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  Apaches  were  the  enemies  who  caused  their 
•destruction.  Indeed,  the  Apaches  have  a  legend  that  such  is 
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the  case.  During  the  past  year  I  opened  an  old  ruin  at  Pueblo- 
Viejo,  on  the  upper  Gila,  and  found  the  bones  of  several  human 
beings  within  ;  also  the  bones  of  a  number  of  domestic  animals. 
On  the  tire,  an  olla  (crockery  ware  vessel)  was  found  with  the 
bones  of  a  fowl  in  it,  and  it  appeared  as  though  the  people 
within  had  resisted  an  attack  from  an  enemy,  and  had  finalh 
been  murdered.  Shortly  after,  I  visited  a  ruin  in  Chino  valley, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Prescott,  and  over  three  hundred  miles- 
from  Pueblo  Viejo,  and  there  found  that  Mr.  Banghart  had 
opened  a  ruin  on  his  farm.  In  it  lie  found  the  bones  of  several 
human  beings,  five  adults  and  some  children,  and  the  evidences 
were  unmistakable  that  the  inmates  had  died  by  violence,  as  the* 
door  and  window  had  been  walled  up  with  stone,  evidently  to- 
resist  a  hostile  foe.  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  it  is- 
to  be  hoped  that  further  excavations  may  throw  more  light  upon 
the  subject.  The  ruins  of  towns,  farms  and  irrigating  canals- 
that  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand  over  this  vast  Territory,  give 
abundant  proof  that  this  country  was  once  densely  inhabited, 
and  that  the  people  who  lived  here  maintained  themselves  by 
cultivating  the  soil.  Probably  that  is  about  all  we  shall  ever  know 
of  them.  Many  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  seen  on  rocks  in  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  the  Territory,  but  by  whom  made,  or  what  they 
mean,  no  one  knows. 

In  excavating  a  well  between  Tucson  and  the  Gila,  at.  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  pottery  and  other  articles,, 
the  same  as  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  ruins,  were  iaken  out. 

Manufactures. 

The  opportunity  for  advantageously  engaging  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  many  articles  used  and  consumed  in  the  Territory,  is 
inviting*.  It  is  estimated  that  fourteen  thousand  boxes  of  soap 
is  consumed  annually  by  the  citizens,  exclusive  of  what  is  used 
by  the  army.  Nearly  all  the  material  necessary  to  make  this- 
article  can  be  obtained  here  cheap,  and  a  saving  made  of  twelve* 
to  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  with  good  profits  to  the  producer.. 
Hides  are  sold  at  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  each.  All  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  leather  can  be  had  cheap:. 
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and  the  quantity  of  leather  used  by  the  army  and  citizens, 
and  paid  for  at  an  extravagant  price,  is  very  great.  But  a  small 
portion  of  the  bacon  and  pork  used  in  the  Territory  is  produced 
here;  and  in  consequence  bacon  commands  thirty-five  cents  per 
pound.  The  best  we  have  is  made  here,  and  corn  is  selling  from 
two  and  a-lialf  to  three  cents  per  pound,  and  but  a  limited  mar¬ 
ket  at  that.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  the  best  of  ranges 
for  hogs,  and  corn  at  this  price,  the  business  of  making  pork 
and  bacon  can  be  made  very  profitable.  Many  other  kinds  of 
business  might  be  enumerated  that  can  be  engaged  in  profitably 
which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked.  All  our  brooms  are  man¬ 
ufactured  elsewhere  and  brought  here.  Large  numbers  are  used 
and  a  good  profit  could  be  made;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
could  lie  sold  at  a  less  price  than  they  could  be  brought  here  for. 
The  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  could  be  made  profitable  and 
of  great  value  to  the  Territory.  There  are  abundant  water 
powers,  and  with  the  thousands  of  sheep  now  coming  here  there 
will  be  plenty  of  wool.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  would 
prove  a  very  profitable  enterprise.  The  soil  and  climate  are  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar  need  not  be  greater  here 
than  in  California,  and  ten  cents  per  pound  more  could  be 
charged  for  it,  and  still  sell  it  for  less  than  it  can  be  purchased 
and  imported. 


The  Indian  Tribes. 

The  Apaches. — These  Indians  are  divided  into  small  bands, 
and  are  governed  by  petty  chiefs  or  captains.  The  main  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  Apaches  are  named  the  Coyoteros,  Finals,  Tontos, 
Apache-Mohaves,  and  what  is  known  as  Cochise’s  tribe.  Each 
of  these  tribes  or  bands  has  more  or  less  divisions,  and  is  gov¬ 
erned,  as  said  before,  by  the  petty  chiefs  or  captains  of  each 
band.  They  have  no  common  head,  and  when  the  chief  of  one 
of  these  bands  is  not  acceptable  to  his  people,  he  is  removed  and 
another  chosen  in  his  stead.  In  this  respect  they  are  republican. 
They  have  lived  principally  by  theft  and  such  supplies  as  they 
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could  obtain  from  the  natural  products  of  the  country,  as  far 
back  as  we  have  any  written  knowledge  of  them.  They  have 
levied  their  contributions  for  centuries  upon  Arizona,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Sonora,  Chihuahua  and  Durango.  They  often  travel  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  lrom  their  mountain  homes  and  unexpectedly 
sally  forth  upon  a  settlement  to  murder,  burn  and  destroy  and 
capture  herds,  and  carry  into  captivity  women  and  children. 
There  are  many  Mexicans  now  with  them  who  were  stolen  when 
so  young  that  they  have  no  recollection  of  home  or  relations, 
while  many  were  taken  at  an  age  that  the  memory  of  father, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters  could  never  be  effaced,  and  such 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  escape,  and  have  often  returned 
after  an  absence  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  fond  relatives  who  had  never  ceased  to  mourn  their  sad 
fate.  The  tales  of  anguish  as  told  by  these  poor  people,  of  the 
long  years  of  captivity,  of  hardships  and  hunger,  of  fears  and 
hopes  for  life  and  liberty,  and  of  constantly  witnessing  the  mur¬ 
der  and  torture  of  their  own  people,  are  heart-rending  in  the 
extreme.  The  Apaches  are  polygamists,  and  have  as  many 
wives  as  fancy  dictates,  or  as  they  can  induce  to  live  with  them. 
The  women  do  all  the  hard  labor,  and  are  often  treated  with 
great  severity  by  their  lords  and  masters.  They  have  no  matri¬ 
monial  ceremony  to  celebrate  the  marriage  relation,  but  if  the 
bridegroom  be  possessed  of  any  property,  he  is  expected  to  give 
something  to  the  bride’s  father  at  the  time  she  is  taken  from  the 
parental  roof.  After  marriage,  these  Indians  expect  and  de¬ 
mand  fidelity  on  the  part  of  their  wives,  be  they  few  or  many ; 
and  any  deviation  from  the  paths  of  virtue  is  punished  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  nose.  The  writer  has  seen  a  number  of  their  women 
after  they  had  been  disfigured  in  this  way.  The  Apaches  are 
now  all  located  upon  Reservations,  except  a  few  renegades,  and 
the  number  of  this  class  are  rapidly  diminishing,  as  Gen.  Crook 
is  constantly  scouting  after  them,  and  very  soon,  if  they  do  not 
consent  to  come  upon  Reserves  and  live  at  peace,  they  will  all 
be  destroyed.  They  are  located  as  follows : 

The  Apache-Moliaves  and  Tontos,  numbering  about  2,000, 
are  located  on  the  Verde.  They  have  so  far  been  fed  by  the 
Government,  but  Gen.  Crook  has  informed  them  that  they  must 
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work  and  earn  a  living  as  white  men  are  compelled  to  do,  and  it 
is  believed  the  coming  year  they  will  raise  most  of  their  own 
supplies.  They  have  abundance  of  good  agricultural  land  and 
a  splendid  grazing  section.  Gen.  Crook  has  purchased  horses 
for  them,  and  is  giving  them  every  encouragement  to  live  at 
peace,  and  it  is  believed  that  very  little  trouble  need  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  them  in  ‘the  future,  if  they  are  left  in  the  bands  of 
this  officer.  Dr.  Williams  has  charge  of  the  agency,  and  has 
acted  in  harmony  with  Gen.  Crook  to  keep  peace  and  prevent 
treachery.  The  White  Mountain  and  San  Carlos  Reservations 
have  recently  been  consolidated.  Major  Randall  has  charge  of 
the  troops,  and  Mr.  Roberts  has  charge  of  the  agency.  The 
Apaches  on  this  Reserve  number  about  3,000.  Both  the  agent 
and  officer  in  charge  of  the  troops  have  labored  with  zeal  and 
fidelity  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  Apaches,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  them  from  committing  depredations  upon  the 
settlers.  A  few  have  gone  from  the  Reserve  and  stolen  stock 
upon  several  occasions,  but  the  stock  has  been  promptly  taken 
from  them  and  the  offenders  have  been  punished.  They  have 
raised  considerable  corn  the  present  year,  and  it  is  believed  they 
will  soon  be  made  self-sustaining,  and  no  serious  troubles  are 
apprehended  from  them  in  the  future.  The  Wallapais  are  loca¬ 
ted  at  Beal  Springs.  They  were  the  first  to  offer  assistance  to 
Gen.  Crook  to  conquer  or  compel  hostile  Indians  to  live  in  peace. 
They  number  about  800,  but  have  no  agricultural  lands  where 
they  are  located,  and  will  soon  have  to  be  removed  to  a  more 
productive  locality. 

The  Chiricahua  or  Cochise  Apaches  have  a  Reservation  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  Sonora  line,  embracing  a  tract  of  country  about 
seventy  miles  square  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Territory. 
They  number  about  1,000,  and  probably  have  about  250  war¬ 
riors.  The  Reservation  they  occupy  is  covered  with  grass,  but 
has  little  agricultural  advantages,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  use 
of  wild  Indians ;  but  a  more  inappropriate  place  could  not  be 
selected  for  teaching  them  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  make  them 
self-sustaining.  These  Indians  were  urged  to  come  upon  the 
Reserve,  and  in  doing  so  they  made  their  own  terms.  They 
have  not  been  and  are  not  subject  to  military  control,  and  de- 
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clare  that  they  will  not  work  for  their  own  support.  A  constant 
wail  has  come  from  Sonora  since  they  have  been  placed  upon  the 
Reserve,  and  it  is  charged  that  these  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of 
raiding  into  that  country  and  murdering  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  taking  their  property  and  returning  again  to  the  Res¬ 
ervation  for  safety  and  rest.  It  is  certain  that  during  the  past 
year  a  large  number  of  people  have  been  murdered  in  that  un¬ 
fortunate  country  by  the  Apaches,  and  a  large  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  has  also  been  taken  by  them.  Some  of  the  horses  taken 
there  have  been  seen  on  the  Reserve,  in  possession  of  the  Apach¬ 
es,  and  a  few  have  been  reclaimed.  The  Mexicans  charge  that 
the  trails  of  the  Apaches  invariably  lead  to  this  Reserve.  The 
only  fear  now  entertained  of  an  outbreak  by  the  Apaches,  comes 
from  this  Reserve.  It  is  feared  that  whenever  the  Government 
undertakes  to  compel  them  to  live  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  to  contribute  to  their  own  support,  as  the  Apaches  on  the 
other  Reserves  are  compelled  to  do,  they  will  revolt ;  but  should 
Gen.  Crook  be  given  charge,  as  he  has  been  of  others,  he  would 
soon  control  them,  and  no  serious  damage  would  result,  even  if 
they  did  revolt. 

The  Pimas  and  Maricopas. — These  tribes  occupy  a  Reservation 
on  the  Gila  river,  about  two  hundred  miles  east  of  Arizona  City, 
and  number  about  four  thousand.  They  have  occupied  this 
locality  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  written  knowledge  of  them. 
Many  years  ago,  they  also  cultivated  fields  in  other  localities, 
though  not  far  distant  from  the  Reservation,  but  the  continued 
raids  made  upon  them  by  the  Apaches  compelled  them  for  self¬ 
protection  to  draw  their  settlements  close  together.  They  live 
in  round  huts,  made  by  placing  poles  ten  to  twelve  feet  long 
in  a  circle  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and 
pointed  together  at  the  top.  These  poles  are  then  covered  with 
hay  and  earth ;  only  a  small  opening  is  left  for  a  door.  Their 
principal  occupation  is  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  Although 
their  mode  of  agriculture  is  rude,  still  they  raise  all  the  vege¬ 
tables,  wheat,  barley  and  corn  necessary  for  use,  and  sell  an¬ 
nually  about  two  million  pounds  of  wheat . 

Their  disputes  are  generally  settled  by  arbitration  or  a  council 
of  judges  ;  and,  although  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  governed 
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or  influenced  by  the  common  law  of  England,  or  the  decisions  of 
eminent  jurists,  still  in  a  decision  made  recently  by  one  of  these 
tribunals  it  will  be  observed  that  if  the  decision  was  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  enlightened  practice,  the  reasoning  was  good. 
It  seems  that  a  man  and  his  wife,  having  but  one  child,  disa¬ 
greed,  and  it  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  they  Anally 
agreed  to  separate,  and  the  terms  were  all  amicably  arranged, 
except  as  to  who  should  have  the  child.  The  wife  plead  that 
the  tender  youth  needed  a  mother’s  fostering  care — that  the  ten¬ 
drils  of  affection  clung  more  closely  to  a  mother’s  heart ;  but  the 
husband  insisted  that  it  required  his  strong  will  to  launch  the 
frail  bark  properly  on  the  stormy  sea  of  life.  The  difference  of 
opinion  was  finally  decided  to  be  irreconcilable,  and  the  case  was 
brought  before  the  council  of  judges.  Both  sides  plead  their 
case  with  all  the  ardor  of  parental  love,  and  each  showed  strong- 
claims  for  the  custody  of  the  child.  The  judges  having  no  pre¬ 
cedents  to  govern  them,  and  only  being  desirous  of  doing  right, 
were  sorely  perplexed,  and  hesitated  in  their  own  mind  which 
side  of  the  scales  had  the  most  weight.  Finally  an  old,  gray 
headed,  patriarchal  looking  fellow  arose  and  said  that  it  was  a 
certain  fact  and  admitted  by  all,  that  the  woman  was  the  mother 
of  the  child,  but  there  was  no  positive  evidence  showing  that  the 
man  was  his  father,  and  under  these  circumstances,  he  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  give  the  child  to  the  mother.  This  decided  the  case, 
and  the  mother  was  awarded  the  child. 

Their  morals  are  not  good  ;  like  all  Indian  tribes  that  come  in 
contact  with  the  whites,  they  adopt  all  our  vices  and  few  of  our 
virtues.  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  has  established  a  school  among  them, 
and  seems  much  encouraged  in  the  progress  he  has  made  during 
the  brief  period  he  has  been  there.  If  an  earnest  Christian  de¬ 
sire  to  elevate  and  educate  them  will  avail  anything,  then  he 
will  succeed. 

The  older  ones  are  generally  inclined  to  be  peaceable  and  law 
abiding  ;  but  many  of  the  young  men  are  indolent  and  commit 
frequent  depredations  upon  the  property  of  their  white  neigh¬ 
bors.  A  better  control  will  have  to  be  exercised  over  them  or 
serious  trouble  may  result  from  their  overt  acts  of  lawlessness. 


AHE  INDIAN  TBIBES. 
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The  Maricopas  occupy  the  lower  portion  ot  the  Pima  reserva¬ 
tion,  and  in  habits  are  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  Pimas. 
They  are  friendly  with  the  whites  and  at  war  with  the  Apaches. 
They  formerly  were  a  part  of  the  Yuma  tribe,  hut  many  years 
ago  a  feud  sprang  up  among  them,  and  they  were  driven  from 
the  Colorado  river  and  obliged  to  seek  a  new  home.  The  Pimas 
offered  them  a  part  of  their  reservation  and  it  was  accepted. 

The  Papagoes.— -These  Indians  occupy  a  section  of  country 
about  seventy  miles  south  from  the  Pima  reservation,  near  the 
Sonora  line,  and  in  fact  their  settlements  extend  some  distance 
into  Sonora.  They  also  have  farming  lands  at  San  Xavier,  nine 
miles  south  of  Tucson,  where  they  raise  most  of  their  grain. 
They  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Pimas,  but  have  mostly 
embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  and  are  much  further  advanced 
in  civilization.  They  live  by  cultivating  the  soil  and  raising 
stock.  They  are  peaceable,  well-disposed,  and  have  never  asked 
for  or  received  much  assistance  from  the  Government.  They 
are  docile  and  kind  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people.  Many 
of  them  are  employed  by  farmers  and  stock-raisers,  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  excellent  laborers.  Their  women  are  virtuous  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  The  men,  like  most  Indians,  indulge  in  polygamy, 
and  sometimes  drink  too  much  liquor.  The  Government  has 
recently  built  a  school  house  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
at  San  Xavier,  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  been  employed 
to  teach  the  school.  About  sixty  scholars  are  in  attendance  and 
are  making  good  progress. 

The  Ytjmas  and  Mohaves. — These  Indians  live  along  the 
Colorado  river  ;  are  and  have  been  for  some  time  at  peace  with 
the  whites.  They  have  a  large  reservation  set  apart  for  them  of 
good  land.  Dr.  Tonner,  the  Agent,  has  corrected  many  old 
abuses,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  can  soon  be  made  self-sus¬ 
taining.  These  Indians  have  greatly  degenerated,  and  dissipa¬ 
tion  and  loathsome  diseases  are  rapidly  doing  the  work  of  exter¬ 
mination,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Dr.  Tonner  can 
prevent  their  downward  tendency,  though  he  is  evidently  doing 
all  he  can  to  elevate  them. 
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MILITARY . 


Schools. 

A  revenue  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  is  set  apart  from  the 
county  and  Territorial  funds  to  maintain  free  public  schools,  and 
with  the  sum  that  will  he  derived  from  this  source,  it  is  believed 
that  a  free  school  will  be  maintained  in  every  school  district  of 
the  Territory,  from  six  to  ten  months  during  each  year.  Good 
schools  under  the  management  of  competent  teachers  are  now  in 
operation. 


Military. 

The  Department  of  Arizona  is  under  the  command  of  General 
George  Crook  ;  headquarters  at  Prescott. 

General  Crook  assumed  command  of  the  Department  in  June, 
1871,  and  immediately  took  the  field  in  person.  He  has  had  a 
long  experience  in  fighting  and  managing  Indians  on  our  fron¬ 
tier,  and  has  invariablv  crowned  his  efforts  with  success.  It  was 
for  this  reason  the  President  of  the  United  States,  agreeable  to 
the  wishes  of  every  friend  of  the  Territory,  placed  him  in  com¬ 
mand.  He  is  brave  and  energetic  against  those  who  want  war, 
and  just  and  humane  towards  those  who  desire  peace.  In  this 
way  he  commands  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  latter,  and  soon 
convinces  the  former  that  it  is  useless  to  continue  the  contest. 
He  has  recently  been  appointed  Brigadier  General  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  promotion  was  never  more  deserved  or  fairly  earned. 

GENERAL  CROOKES  STAFF. 

Captain  A.  H.  Nickerson,  A.  D.  C.,  Acting  Adjutant  General. 

¥m.  J.  Ross,  A.  D.  C. 

John  G.  Bourke,  A.  D.  C.,  Engineering  officer. 

DEPARTMENT  STAFF. 

Major  A.  W.  Evans,  Acting  Assistant  Inspector  General. 

Captain  A.  F.  Rockwell,  Chief  Quartermaster. 

Captain  M.  P.  Small,  Chief  Commissary  of  Subsistence. 

Surgeon  David  L.  Magruder,  Medical  Director. 

Major  Charles  J.  Sprague,  Chief  Paymaster. 


FEDERAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 
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MILITARY  POSTS. 

Mohave,  on  the  Colorado  river,  three  hundred  miles  above 
Arizona  City,  Capt.  E.  F.  Thompson,  commanding. 

Camp  Verde,  fifty  miles  east  of  Prescott,  Capt.  John  J.  Cop- 
pinger,  commanding 

Camp  Whipple,  at  Prescott,  Capt.  G.  A.  Goodale,  command¬ 
ing. 

Camp  Apache,  two  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Tucson,  Capt. 
Geo.  M.  Randall,  commanding. 

Camp  Bowie,  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Tucson,  on  the  Over- 
1  and  Road,  Major  Eugene  W.  Crittenden,  commanding. 

Camp  Lowell,  at  Tucson,  Lieut.  Col.  E.  A.  Carr,  commanding. 
Camp  Grant,  fifty  miles  north  of  Tucson,  Capt.  W.  H.  Brown, 
commanding. 

Camp  McDowell,  fifty  miles  north  of  Florence,  Major  O.  W. 
Pollock,  commanding. 

Federal  Officers  of  the  Territory. 

Delegate  in  Congress,  R.  C.  McCormick. 

Governor,  A.  P.  K.  Saft’ord. 

Territorial  Secretary,  Coles  Bashford. 

Chief  Justice,  John  Titus. 

Associate  Justices,  C.  A.  Tweed,  Deforest  Porter. 

United  States  District  Attorney,  J.  E.  McCaffry. 

United  States  Marshal,  vacant. 

United  States  Surveyor  General,  John  Wasson. 

United  States  Depository,  C.  H.  Lord. 

United  States  Collector,  Thos.  Cordis. 

United  States  Collector  of  Customs,  J.  W.  Hopkins. 

United  States  Mail  Agent,  I.  H.  Dawley. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICE  AT  PRESCOTT. 

Register,  W.  EL  Kelley. 

Receiver,  George  Lount. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICE  AT  FLORENCE. 

Register,  Levi  Ruggles. 

Receiver,  M.  L.  Stiles. 
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TAXATION — CRIMES . 


Territorial  Auditor,  A.  C.  Benedict. 

Territorial  Treasurer,  P.  B,.  Tully. 

Territorial  Adjutant  General,  J.  S.  Yosburg. 

Territorial  Attorney  General,  L.  C.  Hughes. 

Territorial  Taxation  and  Finances. 

A  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  is  lev¬ 
ied  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Territorial 
Government. 

January  1st,  1874,  the  Territory  was  out  of  debt  and  had  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  treasury  of  $1,555  47.  Hone  of  the  revenue  of  1873 
had  yet  been  paid ‘in,  which  in  fact  makes  a  surplus,  after  pay¬ 
ing  all  the  indebtedness  of  the  Territory,  of  the  above  named 
sum,  and  the  entire  revenue  of  1873. 

Crimes. 

For  a  new  frontier  country,  Arizona  is  remarkably  free  from 
crime.  Mexican  outlaws  have  committed  some  depredations, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  could  escape  to  Mexico,  made 
the  question  for  a  time  serious ;  but  by  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
officers  and  citizens,  these  criminals  have  been  very  generally 
brought  to  justice,  and  no  serious  difficulty  is  now  apprehended 
from  them.  Yery  few  crimes  are  committed  of  the  lower  order, 
such  as  robbery,  theft,  etc.  The  people  having  been  long  ac¬ 
customed  of  necessity  to  carrying  deadly  weapons,  have  in  the 
heat  of  excitement  made  more  frequent  use  of  them  than  in  the 
older  settled  countries ;  but  this  evil  is  rapidly  abating,  and  if 
intoxicating  liquors  were  not  used,  our  criminal  courts  would 
have  but  little  business.  A  careful  examination  of  the  causes 
that  have  brought  criminals  to  confinement  in  our  prisons,  shows 
that  nine-tenths  were  directly  or  indirectly  brought  there 
through  the  use  ot  ardent  spirits.  When  we  consider  that  no 
one  is  benefited  by  its  use,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
that  no  greater  evil  afflicts  the  human  family,  should  it  not  stim¬ 
ulate  every  good  man  and  woman  to  discountenance  its  use  as 
far  as  possible  ? 
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